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PREFACE 


All  my  life  I  have  heard  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  incidents  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  old  houses  re¬ 
ferred  to  within  this  book,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  others  would  appre¬ 
ciate  them  also,  I  have  endeavored 
to  arrange  them  for  publication, 
and  most  sincerely  thank  all  the 
friends  who  have  so  kindly  helped 
to  make  this  work  possible.  I 
trust  all  errors  and  omissions  will 
be  pardoned,  and  that  it  will  prove 
acceptable,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  companion  book  to  my  father’s 
“History  of  Stonington,”  which 
was  devoid  of  illustrations. 
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OLD  HOMES  IN  STONINGTON 

Old  Homesteads  sacred  to  all  that  can 
Gladden  or  sadden  the  heart  of  man, 

Over  whose  thresholds  of  oak  or  stone 
Life  and  death  have  come  and  gone. 

—Whittier. 

When  our  ancestors  came  to  Stonington  to  live,  they  certainly  chose 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  whole  town  to  locate  themselves,  at 
Pawcatuck  Rock,  Wequetequock  and  Quiambaug  Cove,  Mystic  and  Qua- 
quataug.  We  notice  they  settled  usually  near  the  water  and  for 
very  good  reasons:  in  the  water  were  fish  of  many  kinds,  while  on  the 
shore  clams  could  be  found  and  above  the  water  were  sea-gulls  and  wild 
duck.  On  the  low  land  near  by  could  be  cut  the  marsh  hay  for  their 
cattle  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  as  we  see  by  the  deed  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Palmer  from  ex-Gov.  Haines  in  1653.  We  know  that  the  landscape 
did  not  present  the  same  appearance  then  that  it  does  now,  but  the 
same  sun  threw  its  lights  and  shadows  over  hill  and  valley  and  bright¬ 
ened  the  sparkling  waters  or  darkened  them  as  the  clouds  rolled  over. 
The  same  wind  blew  its  gentle  zephyrs  in  summer  and  gales  in  winter. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  seemingly  controlled  by  the  moon,  was 
watched  then  as  now  at  Wequetequock  Cove,  where  William  Chese- 
brough,  blacksmith  and  gunsmith,  in  the  summer  of  1649  built  the  first 
house  in  Stonington,  not  far  from  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Irtis 
Maine,  on  the  west  bank  and  overlooking  the  Cove,  and  brought  his  wife 
and  four  sons  there  to  live.  There  is  no  record  left  of  the  style  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  house,  but  it  was  probably  a  log  house  as  were  most 
of  those  of  the  early  settlers.  Some  years  after,  frame  houses  were 
built  of  heavy  oak  timbers,  half  a  yard  wide,  the  rafters  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  our  modern  houses  and  the  sides  of  the  houses 
were  covered  with  oak  clapboards,  smoothed  with  a  shaving  knife. 
Within,  only  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  which  were  about  seven  feet  high, 
were  plastered.  The  floor  was  of  oak  plank.  The  windows  consisted  of 
two  small  frames,  set  with  diamond  shaped  panes,  fastened  by  hinges, 
that  were  secured  to  the  side  of  the  house.  The  outer  doors  were  of 
double  oaken  plank  with  spikes  driven  into  them  and  fastened  at  night 
by  heavy  wooden  bars  which  rendered  secure  the  inmates  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanton  secured  land  at  Pawcatuck  in  1650  and  built  his 
trading  house  or  store  there  in  1651  and  his  house  before  1657,  in  a 
beautiful  spot  near  the  river,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  present 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  Randall,  where  now  by  the  roadside  can  be  seen 
two  grand  old  elm  trees.  After  a  few  years  he  rebuilt  it  in  the  same 
place  (with  perhaps  some  of  the  same  wood)  which  stood  there  till  a 
short  time  since.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  of  her  ancestor’s  dwelling  place:  “The  frame  of  this 
house  was  largely  of  oak,  with  window  frames  of  sassafras.  It  was 
built  in  two  sections,  the  west  side  being  added  a  generation  or  so  later. 
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It  was  two  stories  in  the  main  part  with  a  steep  roof  and  fronted  to  the 
south,  the  lower  story  was  seven  feet  in  height  and  the  upper  story  six 
feet.  On  the  north  side  was  a  lean-to  some  fifteen  feet  wide,  which  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  east  or  earliest  built  portion  including  the  chimney,  its 
roof  being  a  continuation  of  that  on  the  main  building  and  sloping  low 
down  to  the  top  of  the  door  and  window  on  the  north  side.  From  the 
center  rose  the  large  chimney,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square  at  the  base, 
with  fire-places  on  the  sides  and  rear.  South  of  the  chimney  was  the 
front  entry,  which,  including  the  stairway,  was  about  ten  by  twelve 
feet.  Doors  on  either  side  opened  into  the  front  rooms;  these  doors  as 
well  as  the  outer  ones  were  surmounted  by  open  spaces  carved  in  the 
wood  in  scroll  pattern  and  provided  with  swinging  shutters  for  cold 
weather.  The  outer  door  was  very  large  and  heavy  and  was  fastened 
by  a  wooden  latch  of  adequate  proportions.  Stairs  on  the  left  led  to 


THOMAS  STANTON  HOUSE. 


two  turns  or  landings,  which  were  divided  from  corner  to  corner,  to  a 
passage  over  the  entry  below,  from  which  at  the  right  and  left,  doors 
opened  into  the  east  and  west  chambers  and  these  rooms  were  of  the 
same  size  as  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Open  stairs  of  oak  led  to  the 
garret  above,  which  was  lighted  by  a  window  in  each  end.  The  front 
stairs  were  of  pine,  as  well  as  the  balustrade,  which  was  fashioned  by 
hand  work.  The  windows  were  large  and  high  and  the  panes  of  glass 
small.  Including  the  garret,  there  were  six  rooms  in  the  main  struc¬ 
ture.  The  west  room,  above  and  below,  was  lighted  by  four  windows, 
two  at  the  south  and  two  at  the  west.  The  east  room  which  was  not 
so  large,  had  one  window  to  the  south  and  a  door  and  window  at  the 
east  below,  and  three  windows  in  the  room  above.  All  these  rooms 
were  provided  with  ample  fire-places.  The  kitchen  occupied  the  west 
end  of  the  lean-to  with  doors  opening  into  the  east  front  room  and 
out  doors  at  the  north,  with  one  window  also  to  the  north.  On  the 
west  side  was  an  open  stairway,  made  in  ladder  shape,  which  led  to  the 
room  above;  this  room  occupied  the  space  of  the  kitchen,  bedroom  and 
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pantry  below  and  the  roof  slanted  down  to  the  floor  on  the  north  side, 
it  had  a  fire  place  and  was  the  domain  of  the  blacks.  In  the  floor  of 
this  lean-to  was  a  trap  door,  leading  by  steps  to  a  square  excavation; 
in  this  place  valuables  of  the  family  were  stored  for  safety  at  various 
times;  once  in  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  war  in  1675,  and  the  back 
logs  were  placed  over  the  opening  to  conceal  it.  East  of  the  kitchen 
was  a  square  bedroom  opening  out  of  the  front  room,  with  one  window 
to  the  east,  and  back  of  this  bedroom  was  a  buttery  (a  dark  room  with 
shelves).  There  were  also  closets  in  both  front  rooms,  made  by  the 
slope  of  the  chimney  with  the  upper  part  in  open  buffet  style.  The 
fire-places  were  deep  caverns,  the  jamb  and  back  being  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  the  hearth  stones.  In  the  sides  of  the  living  room, 
hanging  on  spikes,  driven  into  pieces  of  wood,  built  into  thte  structure 
for  the  purpose,  were  the  long  handled  frying  pans,  the  pot  hooks,  the 
boring  iron,  the  branding  iron,  the  long  iron  peel,  the  roasting  hook, 
the  fire  pan,  the  scoop-shaped  fire  shovel,  with  a  trivet  or  two.  The 
stout  slice  and  tongs  leaned  against  the  jambs  in  front;  in  the  best  room 
these  were  surmounted  with  brass  to  match  the  fire  dogs  or  andirons 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  bellows.  In  the  living  room  all  these  were 
of  iron.  In  one  end  of  the  fire-place  was  the  oven,  its  mouth  flush  with 
the  back  of  the  fire-place  and  closed  with  an  iron  door.  In  this  nook, 
when  the  oven  was  not  in  use,  stood  a  square  oaken  block  or  bench,  on 
which  the  children  could  sit  and  study  the  catechism  and  spelling  book 
by  the  light  of  the  fire,  or  watch  the  stars  through  the  square  tower 
above  them,  their  view  unobstructed,  save  by  the  black,  shiny  lug-pole 
and  its  great  trammel,  or  in  their  season  its  burden  of  hams  and  fletch- 
es  of  pork  and  venison,  hanging  to  be  cured  in  the  smoke.  The  mantle 
tree  in  the  living-room  was  a  huge  beam  of  oak  while  in  the  front  room 
and  chambers  was  a  pine  shelf  and  panel  work  of  the  same  wood;  be¬ 
hind  these  were  small  closets,  in  which  was  stored  the  choice  crockery 
ware,  pewter  and  silver,  brought  from  England.  In  these  rooms  fires 
were  seldom  built  except  at  weddings,  funerals  and  state  occasions. 
Here  lived  generation  after  generation  in  a  direct  line  from  the  first 
settlement  until  about  1883,  when  the  old  house,  much  decayed,  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  road  which  was  laid  out  to  pass 
directly  over  its  site.” 

Thomas  Stanton’s  son  Thomas,  with  his  wife,  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  George  Denison  by  his  first  wife  Bridget  Thompson,  also  lived 
here  and  his  daughter  Dorothy  Stanton  grew  up  in  this  old  house, 
which  was  quite  near  their  “Trading  House,”  the  only  commercial  place 
in  the  whole  region.  She  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  named 
Nicholas  Lynde,  who  was  supercargo  of  a  vessel  which  traded  along 
this  coast,  and  they  were  married  in  1696.  While  on  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  he  died,  in  1703,  and  after  a  little  time  Mrs.  Lynde  with 
her  two  children  went  to  live  with  their  grandfather,  Col.  Joseph  Lynde 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  there  the  mother  married  second,  John 
Trerice,  in  1708,  a  widower  forty  years  older  than  herself;  after  his 
death  she  married  Samuel  Frink  Sr.J'of  Sfomngton,  and  had  one  child, 
William,  born  in  1711.  Mr.  Frink  dying  in  1713,  she  married  again  in 
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1718  her  cousin,  Robert  Denison,  who  lived  at  Montville,  Ct.  Their 
oldest  child  they  named  George  Denison  after  their  distinguished 
grandfather,  Capt.  George,  and  the  daughter  was  named  Dorothy. 
Mrs.  Depison  lived  until  she  was  105  years  old. 

In  16§2,  Mr.  Thomas  Miner  built  his  house  on  the  east  bank  of  We- 
quetequqck  Cove,  just  a  little  distance  north  of  the  old  Fish  house,  now 
owned  by  the  Road  Cong.  Society.  In  this  same  house  Mr.  Walter  Pal¬ 
mer  came  to  live  in  1653,,  as  his  daughter  Grace  had  married  Mr.  Miner. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  show  the  site  of  this  house,  except  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  in  the  ground.  Soon  after  Mr.  Palmer  came  here  to  live,  Mr. 
Miner  moved  to  Quiambaug  and  built  a  new  house  facing  the  south, 
just  east  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Miner  and  near  the 
blue  waters  of  this  Cove;  a  little  hollow  in  the  ground  and  a  few  old 
stone  steps,  with  a  long  row  of  lilacs  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  England,  are  the  only  marks  left  of  the  old  home  of 
Thomas  Miner  which  was  situated  on  land  purchased  of  Cary  Latham 
of  New  London. 

Captain  John  Gallup  chose  the  east  side  of  Sicanemus  or  Mystic 
River,  on  which  to  build  his  home  in  1654,  quite  near  the  Dea.  Warren 
Lewis  house,  between  Greenmanville  and  the  cemetery.  Capt.  Gallup’s 
house  was  double,  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear.  It  faced 
the  south  and  had  a  slanting  roof.  The  walls  were  of  heavy  timbers 
and  the  few  windows  were  small,  high  and  narrow.  The  great  chim¬ 
ney  was  in  the  centre,  with  fire-places  opening  into  three  large  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  four  upon  the  second.  The  second  story  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  the  lower,  and  deep  cellars  were  below  the  house  for 
storing  the  winter  provisions.  The  mortar  was  made  of  moss  mixed 
with  clay,  while  some  of  the  other  old  houses  had  the  cellar  mortared 
with  sea-weed  mixed  with  oyster  shells. 

Captain  George  Denison  went  inland  a  little,  but  yet  where  he  could 
overlook  the  water,  and  built  his  house  in  1654  a  little  west  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  old  Denison  house  occupied  now  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Ford. 
This  first  house  was  built  of  logs,  afterwards  he  built  a  larger  one, 
called  the  Mansion  house  and  gave  it  to  his  son  William,  whose  son 
George  built  the  present  one.  Capt.  George  built  a  palisaded  fort  west 
of  this  house,  part  of  which  can  still  be  seen,  where  he  mustered  in 
the  volunteers  who  went  under  his  command  to  the  famous  swamp 
fight  in  1676.  He  was  also  Provost-Marshal  of  the  forces  east  of  the 
river  Thames,  who  pursued  the  Narragansett  and  Wampanaug  Indians, 
defeated  them,  and  brought  the  Indian  Chief,  Canonchet,  to  Anguilla, 
in  Stonington,  who  after  refusing  to  make  peace  with  the  English, 
which  was  offered  him,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  officer  in  command 
just  west  of  Anguilla,  near  the  old  Indian  burying  ground,  which  is 
still  protected  with  apple  trees  and  bushes,  which  have  grown  and  en¬ 
circled  the  graves  on  this  hillside.  Here,  also,  Major  John  Mason  held 
his  council  of  war  and  after  consulting  with  Oneco  and  other  Indian 
Chiefs,  decided  upon  the  mode  of  attack  on  the  Pequots,  at  Mystic  Hill, 
which  site  is  now  well  marked  by  a  statue  representing  Captain  Mason 
in  his  soldier’s  attire. 
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Captain  Robert  Park’s  house,  built  by  him  in  1655,  was  on  the 
western  slope  of  Quaquataug  Hill,  commanding  a  grand  view  of  hill 
and  valley  and  the  winding  water  of  Mystic  River. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  came  to  Pawcatuck  about  this  time  but  it  is  not 
known  where  he  built  his  house.  His  son  afterwards  lived  at  Taug- 
wonk,  where  Mr.  Latham  Miner  once  lived. 

Within  a  few  years  Josiah  Witter,  John  Searles,  Edmund  Fanning, 
James  York  and  still  others,  came  to  Stonington  and  settled,  till  in 
1668  there  were  forty-three  heads  of  families  in  town.  The  little 
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cluster  of  houses  at  the  Road,  with  the  Church  and  schoolhouse,  is  a 
gentle  reminder  of  those  early  days,  when  in  1667  the  planters  of  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  Home  Lots  for  each  inhabitant. 
These  lots  contained  twelve  acres  each  and  were  situated  upon  each 
side  of  the  ministry  land  which  was  on  Agreement  Hill,  where  the  Road 
Meeting  house  now  stands,  (called  so  because  the  first  road  that  was 
travelled  in  this  town  passed  through  the  town  plat  and  by  the  old 
Meeting  House  on  Agreement  Hill  where  all  the  town  gatherings  were 
held  and  public  meetings  transacted.) 

The  present  structure  was  built  in  1829  and  is  unchanged  except 
that  the  high,  mahogany,  circular  pulpit  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern 
platform  and  desk.  The  first  pulpit  was  supported  by  slender,  wooden 
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pillars  and  was  so  high  that  chairs  could  be  placed  underneath.  It 
was  reached  by  stairs  on  either  side,  and  back  of  the  minister  were 
long,  crimson,  satin  damask  curtains,  draped  away  and  held  in  place 
by  heavy,  cord  and  tassels  of  the  same  color.  The  large  cushion,  on 
which  the  Bible  rested,  was  also  draped  with  the  same  material  and 
heavy  tassels  hung  from  the  corners.  About  1855,  this  pulpit  and 
draperies  were. removed  and  a  large  solid  pulpit  took  its  place,  which 
remained  tilj  the  gift  of  the  present  one  by  Mrs.  Chas  S.  Hull.  Swing¬ 
ing  baise  doors  fill  the  places  of  the.  former  wooden  ones.  A  simple 
chandelier  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  a  furnace  affords  warmth 
instead  af  the  two  large  stoves  with  long  pipes  which  used  to  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  room.  The  .  pews  are  high,  painted  white  with 
cherry  railings  at  the  top  and  closed  by  doors  which  are  fastened  by 
small  wooden  buttons.  Either  side  of  the  pulpit  are  the  doors  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  entering  which,  you  face  the  congregation  and 
upon  seating  yourself,  find  the  minister  is  before  you.  In  plain  sight 
of  all  hangs  the  State  motto,  “He  who  transplanteth  still  sustains,” 
while  above  the  pulpit  is  a  velvet  tablet  with  the  three  dates  thereon, 
1657,  1674,  1874.  The  first  represents  the  earliest  religious  service  in 
the  town  at  the  house  of  Walter  Palmer  in  Wequetequock  by  the  Rev. 
William  Thompson  of  Braintree,  Mass,  (brother-in-law  of  Capt.  George 
Denison),  who  at  the  time  was  a  missionary  to  the  Pequot  Indians. 
Afterwards  the  planters  built  a  meeting  house  a  little  southwest  of 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Palmer’s  house  on  Montauk  Avenue.  It  was  raised  May 
16th,  1661,  and  in  September  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
attended  religious  worship  there,  led  by  Capt.  John  Mason.  It  is  not 
known  how  large  the  house  was,  or  its  style,  but  probably  it  was  a 
small  building,  for  six  years  after  the  town  records  a  vote  that  was 
passed  to  repair  it  and  make  it  more  comfortable.  Several  ministers 
taught  here  till  in  1664,  when  Mr.  James  Noyes  of  Newbury,  Mass.', 
accepted  the  invitation  to  become  their  Gospel  preaching  minister  and 
remained  till  his  death  in  1719. 

He  was  paid  at  first,  a  salary  of  £50  currency  (or  $166.66)  annually, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  give  liberally  towards  building  him  a  house, 
which  was  situated  between  Anguilla  and  Noyes  Brook,  where  the 
present  red  house  stands.  We  can  draw  upon  our  imagination  to  the 
utmost  in  making  a  mental  picture  of  this  new  home  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  but  it  is  only  known  that  the  house  was  large,  two  stories  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  The  distance  to  his  first  church,  on  Montauk  Ave. 
was  nearly  five  miles  and  we  can  almost  see  him  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
setting  forth  on  horseback,  with  his  fair  young  bride,  Dorothy  Stanton, 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  for  their  ride  across  the  hills  and  valleys,  on 
what  was  then  an  Indian  path,  till  the  road  was  laid  out  in  1669  from 
Pawcatuck  Bridge  to  the  Ferry,  and  after  the  solemn  and  impressive 
religious  service  turning  their  horse’s  head  to  the  east  and  riding  back, 
when  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  (for  then  the  meeting  lasted  most 
of  the  day),  to  this  first  parsonage  in  the  town,  standing  at  that  time, 
in  almost  a  forest,  and  seeming  quite  unlike  the  pleasant,  country 
fields  and  roads  where  now  commodius  houses,  barns  and  many 
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modern  improvements  can  be  seen,  upon  a  drive  through  the  same 
locality.  After  a  time,  Mr.  Noyes  had  the  use  of  the  ministry  land  and 
his  salary  was  raised  to  £100  with  several  grants  of  land.  During 
his  pastorate  here  of  55  years  and  6  months,  he  baptized  1176  persons. 
He  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale 
College.  The  old  Church  records  speak  thus  of  him,  “He  lived  much 
desired  and  died  much  lamented.”  In  1670  the  inhabitants  having  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  met  and  looked  over  the  ministry 
land  (500  acres  of  which  had  been  set  apart  by  the  town  and  200  laid 
out  about  Agreement  Hill  for  the  support  of  the  ministry).  After 
several  meetings  they  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  location  for  the  new 
house,  and  then  went  back  to  the  old  meeting-house  and  vote#,  “That 
the  new  meeting-house  shall  for  time  to  come,  be  set  up  and  stand, 
without  removing,  upon  Agreement  Hill.”  At  that  time  the  hill  was 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  which  was  removed  by  voluntary  labbr,  and 
the  house  built  by  subscriptions  of  timber,  planking,  shingles,  nails  and 
labor  of  men  and  teams.  The  meeting-house  was  raised  Jan.  15,  1673, 
and  a  church  formally  organized  June  3rd,  1674,  with  only  nine  persons 
enrolled  as  members,  vis.,  Mr.  James  Noyes,  who  lived  at  Anguilla,  Mr. 
Thomas  Stanton  and  son,  Thomas  Jr.,  who  lived  at  Pawcatuck  Hock, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough,  lived  opposite  the  Phelps  place,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  Miner  at  Quiambaug,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Palmer  lived  with  his  father, 
Walter,  at  Wequetequock,  Mr.  Ephriam  Miner,  who  lived  north  of  Mr. 
Sanford  Billings’  house,  Mr.  Moses  Palmer,  who  lived  on  the  east  side 
of  Wequetequock  Cove,  below  the  Road  Society  land,  which  house  has 
been  taken  down  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler, 
who  lived  at  Col.  James  F.  Brown’s  in  the  old  Wheeler  house.  It  is 
not  known  when  this  church  was  finished  or  dedicated,  but  religious 
services  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1673  in  this  building,  which  stood 
a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  the  Road.  It  was 
built  by  Israel  Smith,  the  cost  of  labor  being  £51.  There  is  no  plan  of 
this  building  on  record,  except  the  dimensions,  which  were  40  ft.  lbng, 
22  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  posts  from  joint  to  joint.  There  were  no  slips 
or  pews,  except  for  the  deacons,  magistrates  and  minister’s  family; 
benches  were  used  by  the  people,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
seat  them,  according  to  their  notions  of  propriety,  but  this  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  next  year  the  town  voted  “To  have  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  of  the  gallery  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  for  pews.”  The  inside 
of  the  house  was  never  lathed  or  plastered,  or  the  outside  painted  or 
adorned  with  a  steeple.  After  the  pews  were  built,  the  space  between 
them  and  the  gallery  was  ceiled.  In  those  days,  meeting-houses  were 
built  without  stoves  or  fire-places  and  must  have  been  uncomfortably 
cold  in  winter,  but  for  the  little  foot-warmer  of  iron,  with  door  to  open, 
showing  a  pan  in  which  hot  coals  were  placed.  This  was  carried  to 
meeting  and  passed  from  one  part  of  the  slip  to  the  other,  to  lessen 
in  some  degree  the  intense  cold.  In  1690  the  town  voted  “To  build  near 
the  church  a  small  house,  fourteen  feet  square,  with  seven  feet  posts 
and  fire-place  for  Mr.  Noyes  to  warm  himself  in  cold  weather,  between 
meetings,”  for  then  there  was  morning  and  afternoon  service  and  many 
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besides  the  minister,  remained  oyer  till  afternoon.  At  this  time,  one 
can  but  imagine  that  many  pleasant  and  cordial  greetings  were  ex¬ 
changed  and  matters  that  were  not  strictly  religious  were  discussed; 
This  early  custom  of  expressing  hearty  interest  in  one  another  has 
lingered  even  to  the  present  time,  when  after  service  a  very  Babel  of 
tongues  is  heard  in  the  hall  and  jjl  joyous  laugh  does  not  shock  the  ears 
of  pastor  or  people.  The  men  gather  in  little  groups  between  the 
church  and  sheds,  while  hearty  hand  shakes  evince  their  good  will  to¬ 
wards  each  other. 

In  1717,  the  society  had  so  extended  and  the  population  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  old  meeting-house  was  too  small  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  the  people,  so  they  voted  to  divide  the  town  into  two  so¬ 
cieties  (the  east  and  west),  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  (till  1726, 
when  a  vote  was  carried  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  at  the  centre  of 
the  town,  or  Putnam’s  Corners,  sixty-one  persons  favoring  that  lo¬ 
cation,  but  many  others  preferring  the  old  site  at  Agreement  Hill, 
there  arose  heated  discussions  and  each  society  commenced  prepara¬ 
tions  for  building  their  new  meeting-houses.  The  land  on  which  the 
house  at  the  Centre  stood  was  given  by  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough,  April 
18th,  1728,  and  under  date  of  Jan.  ye  2nd,  1730,  is  a  list  which  shows 
“What  particular  men  gave  towards  building  this  house.”  Capt. 
Thomas  Noyes  gave  £60,  Mrs.  Noyes,  his  mother  gave  £20,  Deacon 
Noyes,  £50,  Justice  Palmer,  £70J  Deacon  Palmer,  £40,  Capt.  Palmer, 
£30,  Mr.  Joseph  Miner,  £50,  Tnsign  Breed  £20,  Samuel  Hinkley, 
£26,  Stephen  Richardson  £25,  William  Stanton  £35,  William  Bell 
£10,  Nathan  Chesebrough,  £40, *  and  his  mother  £10,  Elihu  Chese¬ 
brough,  besides  the  land,  £40,  Lieut.  Samuel  Chesebrough,  £35,  Mrs. 
Grace  Palmer,  £70,  John  Denisbn,  £20.  Total — £589.  This  house 
at  the  Center  was  larger  than  t[he  other.  It  was  unpainted  and  had 
no  steeple.  There  were  three  outside  doors  and  two  tiers  of  galleries, 
one  above  the  other,  and  an  immense  sounding  board  above  the 
speaker’s  head.  The  eight  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit  were  each  four 
feet  long,  forty-one  pews  were  nearly  square  and  those  all  around  the 
sides  were  divided  from  the  centre  ones  by  the  alley  which  was  four 
feet  wide.  The  main  alley  or  aisle  was  five  feet  wide.  This  house 
was  finished  in  1740,  and  it  was  here  that  the  famous  George  Whit¬ 
field  preached  the  afternoon  of  July  16th,  1747,  and  so  many  people 
came  to  hear  him  that  he  left  the  house  and  spoke  to  them  from  a 
platform  erected  under  the  shade  of  a  large  elm  tree  near  the  church, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  the  children  of  the  Revolution  have  placed 
a  placard  upon  it  with  this  historic  event  inscribed  theron.  This 
church  remained  here  till  1786  when  it  was  taken  down  and  removed 
to  Stonington  Borough  and  rebuilt  near  the  late  residence  of  Mr. 
Horace  N.  Trumbull.  It  was  then  painted  and  called  the  White  meet¬ 
ing-house. 

The  new  meeting-house,  begun  at  the  Road  in  1729,  was  not  finished 
for  ten  years.  It  stood  a  little  farther  to  the  south-west  than  the 
present  one  &nd  faced  the  south.  It  was  built  of  pine,  white  wood  and 
cedar,  was  never  painted  and  had  no  steeple.  The  inside  was  ceiled 
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but  never  lathed  or  plastered;  the  windows,  two  above  and  below,  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  three  above  and  below,  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  were  small  and  had  small  panes  of  glass.  There  were 
three  outside  doors,  the  east  and  west  ones  were  narrow,  but  the 
south  door  was  double  and  opened  into  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
directly  under  the  high  pulpit  which  faced  the  north  and  was  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  reached  by  steps  leading  up  on  either  side. 
Like  the  Center  Church,  a  large  wooden  sounding-board  was  suspend¬ 
ed  above  the  minister’s  head,  so  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  The  two  long  seats  just  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
had  backs  and  were  used  by  the  magistrates  and  deacons.  The  body 
of  the  house  had  six  large,  high,  square  pews,  with  uncushioned  seats 
on  three  sides  but  none  on  the  side  facing  the  pulpit,  and  sometimes 
high  backed  chairs  were  placed  in  them  also.  These  pews  opened 
without  doors  into  the  two  broad  aisles,  which  run  the  length  of  the 
building,  and  on  either  side  of  these  were  four  pews  of  the  same  style, 
except  that  the  two  which  adjoined  the  short  aisle  from  the  east  and 
west  entrances,  had  doors.  In  plain  view  of  all  in  the  house  were  the 
stairs  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  leading  up  into  the  gallery,  which  ex¬ 
tended  around  three  sides,  the  choir  occupying  the  north  side,  facing 
the  minister,  though  sometimes  they  sat  all  around  the  gallery,  the 
men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 

In  those  days  no  music  was  heard  except  the  tuning  fork  or  pitch' 
pipe  used  by  Mr.  Zebulon  Chesebrough  to  start  the  tunes,  and  the 
voices  from  all  over  the  house,  led  by  the  choir,  sang  the  words,  which 
were  lined  off  by  the  minister  or  leader.  Usually  two  lines  were  read 
at  a  time  and  then  sung,  thus  the  melody  was  carried  along.  There 
were  many  sweet  singers  in  that  old  church,  some  of  whose  names 
have  been  told  to  the  children  of  the  present  generation.  We  see 
among  the  men  Uncle  Zebbe  Chesebrough,  Mr.  John  Dean  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Dean,  while  on  the  other  side  were  Miss  Debby  Denison  (the  beauty  of 
Quiambaug),  Mary  Palmer,  Mary  Stanton,  Mr.  Zebbe  Chesebrough’s 
daughter,  with  her  heavy  contralto  voice,  and  that  sweet  singer  Phan- 
nee  Dean,  who  came  with  her  brother,  Jesse,  and  a  large  number  of 
goodly  young  people  from  Dean’s  Mills,  which  was  then  the  business 
centre  of  the  town. 

At  this  time  few  carriages  were  owned  in  town,  so  the  people  came  to 
meeting  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  and  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning 
many  young  men  and  maidens  could  be  seen  walking  and  carrying 
their  best  shoes,  to  put  on  just  before  arriving  at  the  door,  while  the 
travel-stained  ones  were  safely  hid  away  behind  some  friendly  rock  or 
tree,  to  be  put  on  again  after  meeting,  for  the  journey  homeward. 
For  about  forty  years  these  two  societies  acted  wholly  independent  of 
each  other,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Rossiter  having  been  the  pastor  at  the  time 
of  the  division,  continued  to  preach  in  the  First  or  West  Church  in  that 
society,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  or 
East  Church  in  that  society  and  so  continued  till  Mr.  Rossiter’s  death, 
when  in  a  short  time  both  societies  called  Mr.  Eells  to  become  their 
minister,  so  after  a  separation  of  thirty-four  years,  they  were  again 
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re-united  with  Mr.  Eells  preaching  alternately  for  six  months  in  each 
meeting-house  for  several  years. 

In  1782  the  church  on  Agreement  Hill  having  stood  for  about  forty 
years,  needed  repairs  and  it  was  voted  “that  it  be  covered,  have  new 
doors  and  windows,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  re¬ 
pairs,  and  if  necessary  to  sell  the  East  meeting-house  to  make  repairs 
on  the  West  one  at  Agreement  Hill,  but  it  was  afterwards  voted  to 
repair  it  by  subscription,  so  the  old  house  was  thoroughly  renovated 
inside  and  out,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Fanning.  As  the 
town  gave  the  land  on  which  the  church  stood,  it  had  the  right  to  hold 
the  King’s  Court  and  the  Magistrate's  Court  in  the  meeting-house  from 
the  time  the  first  church  was  built  till  1828,  when  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  town  authorities  to  build  the  basement  of  the  present 
building  for  town  purposes  and  the  society  to  build  the  meeting-house 
for  religious  purposes  alone,  which  use  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to, 
as  the  town  meetings  are  yet  held  in  the  basement.  Mr.  Henry  Smith 
took  the  contract  to  build  and  erected  the  present  house,  using  some  of 
the  timbers  and  posts  which  were  in  the  old  church;  these  can  still  be 
seen  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this  building.  The  Road  Church  is 
still  the  center  of  happy  influences  and  many  a  son  and  daughter  gone 
into  other  church  homes  recalls  with  joy  and  pride  this  dear  old  mother 
church,  which  has  for  her  motto,  “He  who  transplanteth  still  sustains.” 

He  who  transplanted  has  sustained 
This  Church  through  centuries, 

And  saints,  tho’  dead,  yet  speak  to  us, 

In  holy  memories. 

He  who  transplanted  still  sustains, 

Upon  Agreement  Hill, 

His  children,  who  are  striving  here 
To  do  his  holy  will. 

He  who  transplanted  will  sustain 
For  ages  yet  to  come, 

Till  many  a  faithful  one  shall  hear 
The  plaudit  of  ’’Well  Done.” 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Who  saith,  “I  am  a  farmer,”  doth  proclaim 
A  noble  calling  with  an  humble  name. 

Nearly  all  the  early  planters  who  came  here  sprang  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  classes,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  the  landed  gentry  of 
England,  and  could  trace  their  descent  backward  through  a  line  of 
knights  and  gentlemen,  and  many  had  occupations  other  than  to  till  the 
soil,  but  when  they  were  once  here,  they  soon  learned  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case  to  labor  with  their  hands  and  cultivate  their  lands,  for 
laborers  were  few,  and  as  they  had  no  money  to  procure  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers  and  weavers,  it  was  plain  that  they  must  do 
this  work  themselves,  so  the  very  men  who  were  magistrates,  governors 
and  sons  of  governors,  became  stone-cutters,  plied  the  shuttle  or  labor¬ 
ed  in  the  field,  and  were  proud  to  do  it,  and  Stonington  was  no  excep¬ 
tion,  for  almost  their  first  legal  act  was  to  meet  and  lay  out  “home 
lots”  of  12  acres  each  for  every  inhabitant,  about  the  site  of  their  new 
meeting  house,  extending  as  far  east  as  Stoney  Brook  and  south  to 
Fellows  Mill,  now  belonging  to  Sylvia  and  Vargas.  One  tier  was  located 
north  and  the  remainder  west  and  south  of  the  ministry  land.  The 
title  to  these  “home  lots”  was  obtained  by  lottery  on  condition  that  if 
built  upon  within  six  months  and  inhabited,  the  title  would  be  complete, 
except  that,  each  one  must  reside  on  his  lot  two  years  before  he  could 
sell  it,  and  then  he  must  first  offer  it  to  the  town  and  be  refused  before 
he  could  sell  it,  with  good  title,  to  anyone.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  home  lots  were  built  upon,  but  even  now  the  old  family  names 
are  handed  down  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  generations,  and  some  of 
the  old  houses  are  standing  yet  which  were  built  there  about  1700. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  old  Tavern  was  taken  down  which  stood 
across  the  road  from  the  church.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  middle  of  1700  by  Mr.  Daniel  Collins,  and  was  a  large,  double, 
wood-colored  house,  with  roof  sloping  nearly  down  to  the  ground  at 
the  rear,  and  two  stories  in  front.  Being  built  in  this  manner,  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  king,  as  all  double  two  story  houses 
had  a  tax  imposed  upon  them.  At  the  west  corner  of  this  house,  in 
plain  view  from  the  road,  hung  a  swinging  sign,  ornamented  by  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  and  having  the  word  Tavern  thereon.  As  you  en¬ 
tered  the  front  door,  the  stairs  to  go  above  and  below  were  in  plain 
sight.  At  the  right  was  the  great  east  room,  which  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  friends  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  before  meeting  began,  or  when 
any  gathering  was  held  at  the  Road,  to  meet  and  visit  with  each  other 
or  discuss  matters  of  interest.  At  the  rear  of  the  room,  with  a  small 
bedroom  on  either  end,  was  the  long  kitchen,  while  in  a  large  room  up¬ 
stairs,  occasionally  dances  were  held.  At  the  left  of  the  front  door, 
was  a  smaller  room  with  a  fire-place  in  it  and  windows  at  the  south  and 
west  sides,  which  was  called  the  “Bar  Room.”  On  the  north  side  of 
this  room,  was  the  counter  running  east  and  west,  completely  shutting 
off  the  narrow  room  where  was  kept  the  jugs  of  West  India  rum, 
sugar,  tea  and  decanters  of  various  kinds  of  liquors.  A  red-painted 
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door,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  was  lifted  or  closed  at  will  by  the 
person  behind  the  counter,  and  it  was  supported  by  two  long,  narrow 
sticks,  arranged  to  hold  it  in  position.  In  those  days  even  the  minister 
and  people  regaled  themselves  and  no  one  was  considered  hospitable 
who  did  not  offer  to  his  guest  some  good  rum,  home  made  wine  or  cider. 

This  Tavern  was  kept  for  years  by  Lieut.  Daniel  Collins,  who  was  in 
the  Revolutionary  War;  at  another  time  by  Mr.  Dean  Gallup,  again  by 
a  Mr.  Rowse  who  was  a  tailor,  and  also  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Collins  and  Mr. 
Justin  Denison.  About  1835  by  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Noyes,  and  even  then 
travellers  were  kept  over  night  and  the  bar  was  sustained.  Later,  Mr, 
Frank  Pendleton  kept  it  as  a  Tavern  (whose  descendants  live  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania).  At  the  time  of  the  September  gale  the  roof  was  blown  off 
into  the  garden,  but  being  replaced  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
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many  different  families.  Receiving  no  special  care,  it  fell  gradually  into 
decay,  and  was  at  last  used  as  a  barn  and  finally  taken  down  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Noyes  about  1892,  as  he  had  purchased  the  property  some 
years  before. 

About  the  “Road,”  in  those  early  times,  were  several  stores,  one  at 
the  west  of  the  “Tavern,”  where  various  goods  were  kept  for  sale,  and 
a  little  further  to  the  east  was  another,  while  near  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Palmer  was  still  another;  all  of  these  were  real  old-fashioned 
country  stores  with  a  variety  of  everything  one  would  need,  as  then 
the  present  villages  which  are  about  us  were  not  in  existence,  and  the 
people  were  largely  supplied  from  these  country  stores,  strange  as  it 
now  seems. 

I  here  insert  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Stonington’s  inhabitants 
of  a  century  ago,  who  lived  at  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Dea.  B.  Frank 
Williams,  near  Mystic,  Ct. 
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“My  Dear  Julia,  a  letter  from  your  father  informs  me  that  you  have 
fled  from  the  heat,  dust  and  turmoil  of  city  life  to  make  your  Saratoga 
sojourn  in  the  Stoney  land  of  Stonington,  and  so  there  in  that  fairy  re¬ 
gion  of  rich  men,  pretty  girls  and  early  marriages,  smooth  fields,  stone 
walls,  and  rural  dwellings,  brown  bread,  baked  beans,  whortleberries, 
fresh  fish  and  honey,  you,  for  a  time  are  luxuriating,  perhaps  in  the 
shade  of  some  of  those  noble  old  Buttonballs,  Oaks  and  Chestnuts,  the 
very  trees  under  which  I  used  to  sit  in  days  of  yore,  and  build  thos«* 
airy  castles  of  future  happiness  unalloyed,  which  in  the  rosy  days  of 
youth,  untaught  by  time’s  changeful  hand,  have  in  all  ages,  been  wont 
to  build,  but  which  in  no  age  will  ever  be  fully  realized.  Stonington  is 
indeed  a  happy  land,  the  land  of  my  birth,  a  pleasant  land  that  I  shall 
always  love,  and  the  idea  of  your  being  there  has  carried  my  thoughts 
back  into  the  past,  and  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  events  of  my  early 
days,  that  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  was  a  wild,  romping  school¬ 
girl,  the  very  personification  of  mischief.  Ah!  well  do  I  remember  my 
roguery  everywhere,  especially  at  school,  and  how  my  patient  teachers 
bore  with  me  during  all  those  trying  years,  but  looking  all  the  while 
as  if  they  deemed  the  task  of  teaching  me  a  severe  ordeal.  I  often 
think  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  which  some 
of  them  manifested  for  my  welfare,  and  I  feel  an  affectionate  regard 
for  these  best  of  friends,  one  of  whom,  Judge  Fish,  I  hope  you  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  while  in  Stonington. 

How  much  I  wish  I  might  have  been  there  with  you  to  point  out  the 
many  points  of  interest,  which  you  would  pass  by  unheeded.  Take,  if 
you  please,  the  road  from  your  boarding  place  (now  Mr.  Eugene 
Palmer’s)  to  the  head  of  Mystic.  Observe  first  the  view  either  side 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  head  of  the  Point  road.  Then  as  you 
descend  the  hill,  see  those  fancifully  shaped  rocks  and  stones  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  some  oval,  some  oblong,  others  triangular  and  pyra¬ 
midal,  often  enclosed  by  a  thickly  set  hedge  of  whortle-berry  bushes 
laden  with  that  delicious  fruit,  or  the  fragrant  bayberry  or  tallow  bush 
(for  you  must  know  that  tallow  grows  on  bushes  in  that  prolific  re¬ 
gion),  again  you  may  see  the  tall,  prim-looking,  sweet-scented,  sweet 
fern,  or  maybe  one  of  nature’s  most  beautiful  wild  beauties,  the  little 
four  leaved  pink  rose,  so  abundant  in  fairy  lands. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  see  that  rude  old  bridge  over  that  little 
stream  of  clear  water  which  lags  so  lazily  along  among  its  glistening 
pebbles,  then  hiding  itself  away  in  the  bushy  lot  beyond.  Then  there 
is  the  numerous  stalked  shaped  barberry,  clad  in  its  own  beautiful 
green,  its  long  slender  stems  bending  gracefully  beneath,  the  weight 
of  their  bright,  crimson  clusters,  and  then  in  groups,  hedges,  or  per¬ 
haps  singly,  see  the  feathery  formed  blackberry,  so  closely  set  with 
dark,  curly,  hard-surfaced  leaves  and  profusion  of  thimble-shaped  ber¬ 
ries,  so  sweet,  so  delicious,  while  ever  and  anon,  the  unaspiring  dew¬ 
berry,  creeps  over  delapitated  fences,  fills  up  gaps  in  stone  walls,  trails 
around  illshapen  hard  stones,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  near  the  way* 
side,  thus  trying  to  conceal  the  seeming  negligence  of  man  as  well  as 
the  danger  to  which  the  careless  rider  is  ever  exposed. 
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Then  there  used  to  be  an  old  red  house,  where  somebody  lived,  also  a 
small  brown  house  where  a  family  lived  whose  children  were  so  judic¬ 
iously  trained  by  a  good  mother  to  habits  of  industry,  neatness,  order 
and  economy,  that  all  the  children  married  well,  and  were  happily 
settled  in  life.  Not  far  distant  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  white  house, 
shaded  by  some  large  old  trees,  and  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  a 
true-hearted  widower,  one  who  was  said  to  have  declined  all  overtures 
from  the  ladies  to  enter  a  second  time  into  matrimony,  a  widowed 
daughter,  a  granddaughter  and  two  bachelor  sons,  the  latter  kept  a 
store  nearby  (near  the  Thomas  Palmer  house)  where  at  all  times 
might  be  found  rum,  raisins  and  ribbons,  crockery,  calico,  codfish,  silks, 
sarcenetts,  sugars  and  shawls  with  the  usual  et  ceteras.  On  each  side 
are  corn  patches,  cow  pastures  interspersed  with  great  rocks  and 
stones,  about  which  the  wild  morning  glory  has  woven  itself  into 
beautiful  net  work,  while  here  and  there  are  various  little  arbors 
formed  of  cast-off  brushwood  and  decayed  bushes,  overrun  by  the 
splendid  ivy  which  by  its  brilliant  green  in  summer  and  varying  shades 
in  autumn,  ever  adds  so  much  beauty  to  the  landscape.  And  yonder,  in 
sullen  dwarfishness,  stand  numerous  shrub  oaks  peeping  crabbishly 
down  upon  the  sterile  earth  as  if  to  reproach  their  miserly  mother  for 
their  uncouth  deformity.  Then  hither  and  thither  are  countless  heaps 
of  loose  stones,  placed  either  to  commemorate  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  owner,  or  as  proper  and  convenient  abodes  for  reptiles.  A  little 
further  on  is  the  line  of  decaying  old  poplars,  stretching  their  bare,  stiff 
limbs  heavenward  with  here  and  there  little  tufts  of  bright,  fresh 
leaves,  which  remind  one  of  pleasant,  youthful  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
aged  friends,  and  over  the  wall  are  divers  young  ones  growing  rankly 
at  random,  their  little  supple  limbs  dancing  in  the  slight  breeze,  and 
looking  saucily  up  at  their  aged  sires  seeming  to  say,  “Old  gray  beards, 
don’t  you  wish  you  could  get  over  here  and  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe 
as  we  do?”  Then  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  square,  neat  looking,  little 
white  house,  fronted  with  a  few  handsome  trees,  some  nicely  trimmed 
shrubs  and  a  carefully  trained  woodbine,  and  occupied  by  several  maid¬ 
en  ladies,  all  very  tall,  very  prim,  very  good  and  if  still  living  must  be 
very  old. 

Next  is  that  celebrated  Tavern,  where  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes  used 
to  stop  on  Sunday  mornings  to  “fix”  before  entering  church  and  these 
were  novel  scenes.  This  crazy  old  hostelry  sets  flat  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  stretching  its  broad,  shingled  sides  towards  the  four  parts 
of  the  compass  as  far  as  its  stiff  old  timbers  would  permit,  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  trying  to  grasp  as  much  of  terra  firma  as  possible. 
Then  the  earth  all  around  apparently  striving  to  get  uppermost  (as 
dirt  will  sometimes)  had  climbed  several  inches  up  the  decaying  shin¬ 
gles,  giving  the  house  an  appearance  of  sometime  making  a  final  exit 
into  the  cellar.  At  the  front  door  lay  a  large,  unwrought,  flat  stone  of 
irregular  shape,  so  deeply  inverted  into  the  earth  as  to  bring  its  surface 
just  even  with  it.  This  was  the  door  stone,  and  from  this  we  stepped 
into  the  house.  Ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  door  and  nearly  in  front, 
stood  a  horse  block,  composed  of  three  huge  stones  with  a  rough  post 
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at  each  side;  here,  the  ladies  mounted,  dismounted  and  hung  their 
horses.  Just  in  range  of  this,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
door  was  the  old  family  well,  with  its  long  sweep  and  pole,  its  backload 
of  stone,  its  old,  leaky,  rusty-hooped  bucket,  its  ancient  brown  board 
curb,  skewed  into  a  rhomboid  and  a  long  watering  trough  on  one  side. 
From  this  fountain,  the  horses  and  the  people  were  watered.  The  west 
end  of  the  house  was  ornamented  with  a  long  horse  shed  furnished 
with  sundry  pegs,  nails,  rings  and  hooks  for  hitching  and  a  deep  man¬ 
ger,  which  the  hungry  animals,  for  want  of  something  more  palatable 
to  eat,  had  gnawed  into  points,  squares,  scallops  and  parallelograms. 
The  little  space  stretching  out  between  the  house  and  the  street  was 
thickly  dotted  with  rock  heads,  protruding  just  far  enough  to  stub 
everybody’s  toes  and  to  spoil  everybody’s  shoes. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  bounded  by  an  apology  for  a  wall, 
several  very  infirm  old  poplars  and  another  horse  block.  In  the  rear  of 
the  house  stood  the  usual  outbuildings,  a  barn,  crib,  shed,  pig-sty  and 
hen  house.  These  were  all  in  the  very  highest  state  of  delapidation. 
Every  shingle  seemed  vibrating  upon  a  headless  nail,  the  boards  all 
loose  and  askew,  the  doors  ajar,  warped  and  without  fastenings,  and  so 
exceedingly  sensitive  had  these  old  inanimates  become  that  even  the 
commonest  little  breeze  would  throw  them  into  a  regular  fit  of  hysteria; 
and  there  they  would  stand  writhing,  creaking  and  wheezing,  groaning 
and  moaning  so  pitiously  that  one  could  not  refrain  from  fancying 
them  to  be  in  the  last  agonies  of  decay. 

On  one  side  of  the  barnyard  always  stood  (on  that  sweet  day  of  rest) 
the  old  black  mare,  a  perfect  Canadian  in  form,  with  uncropped  mane 
and  tail,  in  which  could  be  found  every  variety  of  shade  from  a  dingy 
yellow,  down  to  a  rich  black,  and  both  profusely  decorated  with  straws 
and  burs;  poor,  patient  old  creature,  probably  her  chief  ornaments  had 
never  been  properly  dressed  since  she  possssed  them.  Ah!  you  cannot 
imagine  how  pensively  resigned  she  used  to  look,  wondering  the  while, 
I  presume,  why  she  could  not  be  cared  for,  carded  and  combed  and 
fixed  up  like  other  horses  for  Sunday.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
cross-looking  yellow  cow,  with  her  ugly  staring  eyes,  with  one  horn 
turned  nearly  straight  up  and  the  other  about  as  straight  downward,  a 
strange  object  she  was  indeed.  A  certain  wag  once  remarked  “That  old 
yellow  cow  was  well  equipped  because  she  could  hook  both  heaven  and 
earth  out  of  her  way  with  the  same  push.”  In  the  distance  and  about 
the  area,  grew  numerous  cragged  diminutive  trees  and  bushes,  which  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  injunction,  ought  for  their  unfruitful¬ 
ness  to  have  been  hewn  down  long  before  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
Around  the  fences,  higgledy  piggledy,  lay  carts  and  ladders,  plows  and 
wagons,  poles  and  pails,  minus  parts  and  many  a  distorted  limb,  types 
of  faithful  service  in  their  country’s  cause.  About  the  sink  drain  and 
in  the  little  savory  pools  issuing  therefrom  were  various  specimens  of 
old  boots  and  shoes,  broken  crockery,  tin  and  glassware,  horsehair, 
broomcorn  and  chips. 

East  of  the  house  was  the  garden  containing  rather  a  parsimonious 
complement  of  vegetables,  but  a  perfect  feast  of  rocks,  burdocks,  pig- 
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weeds,  grasses  and  nettles,  and  whatever  else  in  that  line  the  patron 
might  choose  to  call  for.  On  the  sunniest  side  of  this  neglected  spot,  as 
it  were,  directly  out  of  the  wall  had  sprung  up  a  thick  hedge  of  cinna¬ 
mon  rose  bushes,  which  despite  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles  there 
presented,  grew  and  flourished  and  blossomed  most  vigorously.  At  one 
end  of  this  most  beautiful  rose  hedge,  quite  a  liberal  bit  of  terra  firma 
was  devoted  to  “posies”  which  glittered  and  gleamed  with  many  of  the  . 
gayest  and  most  beautiful  hues  ever  seen  in  a  country  flower  garden. 
Then  at  the  least  imaginable  distance  from  this  little  nook  and  by  way 
of  making  just  the  sweetest  variety  in  the  world,  our  very  fanciful) 
landlord  had  located  his  pigsty,  occupied  by  three  slab-sided,  lop-eared, i 
lantern- jawed,  speckled  pigs,  possessing  scarce  more  of  avoirdupois , 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  their  bones  within  their  bristly 
coverings.  The  chief  delight  of  these  sweet  creatures  seemed  to  be 
fighting  and  squealing,  at  the  same  time  looking  so  hungry  that  we 
could  never  divest  ourselves  of  the  apprehension  that  too  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  might  subject  us  to  a  deplorable  fate. 

In  passing  from  this  scene  of  beauty,  deformity  and  danger  we  al¬ 
ways  had  a  gratuitous  peep  into  the  buttery,  before  whose  little,  brown, 
latticed,  uncurtained  window,  there  ever  and  anon  stood  one  great  pan 
of  milk,  which  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  general  bathing  tub  for  all  the 
bugs  and  flies  in  that  neighborhood,  and  an  affecting  sight  indeed  it  was 
to  see  those  poor  insects;  some  like  Cassius  and  Caesar  the  creamy 
Tiber  buffeting  with  lusty  sinews;  some  with  feeble  effort  and  anxious 
eye,  vainly  striving  to  attain  the  shore;  others  in  agonizing  despair 
sinking  to  rise  no  more,  while  others  fast  in  the  stocks  had  yielded  up 
the  ghost,  and  there  lay  solemnly  and  silently  admonishing  all  other, 
bugs  and  flies  never  to  trespass  upon  their  neighbor’s  milkpans,  but  the, 
charitable  hostess  used  to  say  “That  a  few  bugs  and  flies  only  made? 
milk  and  cream  the  sweeter.”  Now  this  accidental  discovery  in  the  fly- 
mongering  department  was  but  the  morning  twilight  of  the  neatness 
which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  those  who  chose  to  make  a  more  minute  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  culinary  proceedings  in  that  selfsame  Road-side  Tavern. 

Here  we  are  on  the  front  side  again  and  yonder  across  the  way,  un¬ 
protected  from  the  gales  of  Heaven  by  tree,  shrub  or  vine,  stands  the 
old  Church  upon  that  little  eminence  of  perfect  sterility;  within,  with¬ 
out  and  around,  all  was  an  exact  personification  of  barrenness.  The 
church  then  had  no  porch,  but  one  great  barny  door  opened  directly 
into  the  one  and  only  apartment.  The  pulpit  of  ancient  date,  the  pews 
uncarpeted,  unstooled,  bookless  and  fanless,  were  square  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  accommodate  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons.  No  cushions 
were  there,  we  sat  softly  upon  the  smooth  side  of  pine  boards.  Two 
flights  of  stairs  in  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners  served  to  trans¬ 
port  the  singers  and  other  high-minded  ones  to  the  upper  regions.  The 
bannisters  of  these  aerial  passages  were  open,  which  was  positively 
pleasing  to  the  ladies  especially  when  they  chanced  to  be  late  and  were 
obliged  to  ascend  in  face  of  the  audience.  Not  a  particle  of  paint  or 
varnish  had  ever  dimmed  the  woody  luster  of  this  venerable  edifice, 
internally  or  externally;  no,  the  neutral  beauty  of  the  original  was 
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there.  In  summer  a  July  or  August  sun  would  pour  its  sultry  rays  so 
unsparingly  through  those  great,  unblinded  windows,  that  very  little 
extension  of  the  imagination  was  required  to  fancy  ourselves  in  New 
Granada,  for  a  dazzling  glare  seemed  to  come  in  at  every  window,  and 
our  boundary  on  the  four  sides  one  entire  blaze,  but  in  winter  we  were 
decidly  cool,  and  the  few  present  in  one  sense  collected,  there  was  no 
fire  or  even  convenience  for  one,  not  a  single  ray  of  warmth,  save  the 
little  emerging  from  the  pale  hues  of  a  wintry  sun,  as  they  fitfully 
struggled  through  the  bright  frost  work  upon  the  window  panes.  The 
door  of  the  church  being  secured  only  by  a  latch,  permitted  the  public 
to  enter  whenever  they  chose.  The  ground  all  about  wore  nearly  the 
same  aspect  in  summer  as  in  winter,  the  grass  brown,  dry  and  crisp; 
the  few  dwarf  weeds  and  shrubs  by  the  fence  side  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  bitten  by  an  early  frost  or  had  been  recently  visited  by 
Pharaoh’s  locust  legions;  scarcely  a  green  thing  could  be  seen,  and  yet 
it  was  not  unusual  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  find  a  flock  of  sheep,  in 
single  solemn  file  making  various  perambulations  about  these  sacred 
premises,  but  why  they  were  there,  no  mortal  could  tell,  unless  perhaps 
as  a  kind  of  Botany  Bay  punishment  for  some  act  of  disloyalty  to  their 
rightful  sovereign.  An  amusing  story  used  to  be  told  about  a  truant 
wind  blowing  open  the  church  door,  and  some  sheep  going  in,  and  hold¬ 
ing  several  nightly  conferences. 

A  few  paces  east  of  the  church  and  in  the  same  lot  upon  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  there  used  to  be  and  of  course  now  is  (the  foundation  being  upon 
a  rock)  a  schoolhouse,  which  in  convenience  and  architecture  was  a 
genuine  old  settler,  but  it  is,  however,  a  memorable  place  to  me  for  the 
first  singing  school  I  ever  attended  was  in  that  house,  and  there  too 
dawned  the  morning  of  my  teaching  career.  A  little  way  south  stood 
Uncle  Graves’  Cottage,  where  some  people  called  to  “fix”  Sunday 
mornings  before  entering  church,  instead  of  going  to  the  Tavern.” 

And  with  a  few  family  matters  this  letter  closes,  to  be  continued  in 
other  letters,  but  they  cannot  now  be  found  much  to  our  regret,  for 
the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  carry  one  to  Mystic,  and  doubtless 
much  would  have  been  learned  of  the  old  houses  and  their  occupants, 
which  now  will  ever  remain  a  closed  door.  This  letter  is  signed  by 
Miss  Grace  Stanton,  written  in  1852,  of  the  memories  of  her  youth  here, 
making  this  description  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  as  she  was  born  in 
1800. 

The  present  church  parlors,  a  little  east  of  the  church,  was  formerly 
a  gambrel  roof,  half  house,  probably  built  by  one  of  Rev.  James  Noyes’ 
sons.  It  was  occupied  by  many  different  families,  and  many  of  them 
were  Noyes,  all  descendants  of  our  first  minister,  the  Rev.  James. 
About  seventy-five  years  ago  Mr.  John  D.  Noyes  sold  it  to  Mr.  Nathan 
Noyes,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Sparger  of  Newport. 
They  had  a  large  family  of  children  and  lived  here  and  in  several  other 
houses  near  the  church.  Mr.  Noyes  was  both  witty  and  keen,  and  many 
humorous  stories  are  accredited  to  him.  Among  them  ,that  one  day  his 
minister,  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  while  walking  through  the  woods  going  to  the 
Dean’s  Mills,  lost  his  way,  but  happening  to  come  upon  Mr.  Noyes,  who 
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was  chopping  his  firewood,  Mr.  Hart  enquired  of  him,  “If  he  could  tell 
him  where  he  was?”  to  which  Mr.  Noyes  facetiously  replied,  “Yes,  sir, 
you  are  on  the  north  side  of  a  white  oak  tree,”  which  answer,  we  can 
imagine,  provoked  much  merriment.  After  a  time  Mr.  Noyes  and  wife 
moved  to  Mount  Pleasant.  Here,  also,  lived  Aunt  Hannah  Graves, 
quiet  and  alone,  the  last  of  her  family,  and  after  her  death,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Miss  Emma  A.  Smith,  who  gave  it  to  the  1st  Congregational 
Society,  and  by  gifts  of  money  and  articles  from  the  many  friends  of 
the  church  and  descendants  of  the  old  members,  and  by  the  sale  of 
souvenir  spoons,  enough  was  raised  to  entirely  remodel  it  inside  and 
out,  so  it  is  now  used  for  entertainments  and  social  gatherings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church. 


CHURCH  PARIORS. 


Just  south  of  this  house,  a  small  house  was  built  in  1694  for  Rev. 
James  Noyes  to  warm  himself,  between  meetings;  this  was  afterwards 
made  into  a  schoolhouse.  East  of  this  house,  for  a  long  time,  stood  a 
variety  store  where  everything  from  good  cloth  to  small  wares  was 
sold.  This  store  faced  the  road  and  had  its  half  door  and  large  show 
windows  with  their  small  panes  of  glass.  It  was  kept  for  a  time  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Wheeler,  who  lived  for  a  while  a  few  rods  below,  in  the  old 
wood-colored  house  now  standing,  with  the  date  1777  showing  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  stone  chimney,  which  is  in  plain  sight  from  the  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  almost  the 
last  of  the  Pequot  tribe. 

East  of  where  the  old  Tavern  stood  is  a  house  set  within  a  pleasant 
yard,  and  shaded  by  some  fine  old  elms,  which  though  added  to  and 
renovated  several  times  was  originally  built  about  1730,  by  Mr.  Elias 
Babcock,  a  lawyer,  who  after  a  time  moved  to  Pawcatuck  and  sold  the 
house  to  the  Hobarts.  The  survivor  of  this  family  was  Aunt  Fanny, 
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who  lived  for  years  alone  in  this  house,  except  for  a  large  cat  which 
usually  sat  contentedly  purring  in  the  sunshine  which  streamed  over 
the  bright  striped  carpet,  which  was  on  the  floor  of  her  keeping  room, 
having  been  made  by  her  own  hands,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth  with 
Aunt  Fanny  sitting  complacently  before  it,  in  her  large  figured  gown, 
with  a  broad  ruffled  cap  on  her  head,  was  a  picture  of  cheerful  content¬ 
ment  which  once  seen  was  not  soon  forgotten.  She  was  a  grand  type  of 
the  New  England  woman  of  a  century  ago,  always  a  faithful  attendant 
at  church,  where  in  her  pew,  near  the  pulpit,  she  could  be  plainly  seen 
by  all,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  her  old  style  bonnet  proved  very  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  children,  who  were  fond  of  her,  and  nearly  every  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  some  of  them  visited  her  or  remained  over  from  church 
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services'- to  attend  the  concert  which  was  held  every  month,  on  the 
Sunday  evening  nearest  the  full  moon.  This  place  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Noyes,  and  has  been  much  improved  by  him. 

Following  the  road  to  the  east  but  a  short  distance,  used  to  stand  a 
house,  built  in  1750,  in  which  Mr.  Enoch  Stanton  lived  who  married 
Waity  Dyer.  He  was  a  silversmith  and  had  his  shop  here,  but  was 
killed  at  the  massacre  of  Fort  Griswold,  and  on  April  8th,  1783,  his 
widow  sent  the  following  order  to  Capt.  William  Latham,  “Sir,  please 
to  send  me  by  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Zebulon  Stanton,  the  sum  of  Fifty 
pounds  of  my  deceased  husband  (Lieut.  Enoch  Stanton’s)  wages  for 
his  service  in  Fort  Griswold  and  his  receipt  shall  discharge  you  from 
the  same.’’  Signed  Wait  Stanton.  Mrs.  Stanton  sold  this  house  after  a 
time,  and  it  was  taken  down  about  1800,  and  became  the  property  of 
Elder  Elihu  Chesebrough,  who  rebuilt  it  east  of  the  Borough  of  Ston- 
ington. 

Mr.  Amos  Gallup  also  had  his  blacksmith  shop  just  east  of  this 
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house,  when  he  began  housekeeping  at  the  Road,  and  a  little  recess  on 
the  north  side,  in  the  highway,  marks  the  spot,  while  further  up  the 
road,  nearly  opposite  the  church,  has  been  found  debris  from  another 
old  blacksmith  shop,  where  at  some  earlier  time  horses  were  shod. 

But  a  short  distance  east  of  this  Stanton  ground,  stands  the  house 
built  about  1710  by  Edward  Denison  and  his  son  John,  whose  first  wife, 
Anna,  was  drowned  in  the  well,  which  can  now  be  seen  by  the  roadside, 
southeast  of  the  house  as  you  are  drivihg  along  the  highway.  This 
house  is  still  in  good  order  and  bids  fair  to  stand  a  hundred  years 
longer,  although  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  a  large 
double  house,  facing  the  south,  the  east  side  being  broader  than  the 
west,  which  has  only  one  window  at  the  south,  while  on  the  right  of  the 
front  door,  the  room  is  large  and  square  with  two  windows  at  the 
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south.  In  this  room,  is  the  old  fashioned  corner  cupboard,  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  circular  bar,  one  half  of  which  was  movable  and  allowed 
the  bar  tender  to  move  back  and  forth  as  he  served  his  customers. 
The  entire  upper  story  on  the  west  side  was  once  a  dancing  hall,  with  a 
swinging  partition  in  the  middle  which  could  be  fastened  up  at  will, 
and  the  hooks  are  still  in  the  ceiling,  although  the  partition  has  been 
made  stationary.  Mr.  Denison  sold  this  house  and  a  small  lot  of  land 
in  1760,  to  Col.  Giles  Russell  of  Wethersfield.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  a  lawyer,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hartford,  Ct. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  Stonington,  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  fifty-five  Conn,  and  R.  I.  men  in  the  expedition  against  Havana 
under  Admiral  Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle,  of  whom  only  sixteen 
men  reached  home  alive.  He  was  married  soon  after  his  return,  to 
Prudence  Stanton,  and  when  his  law  business  increased,  he  built  a 
lean-to  on  the  east  side  of  this  house  for  an  office,  and  afterwards  in- 
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creased  it  to  its  present  size.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  Tavern  Keeper 
there,  and  continued  so  till  he  entered  the  Army  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  as  Lieut.  Col.  in  the  3rd  Battalion,  Wadsworth  Brigade,  which 
was  raised  in  1776  to  reinforce  Washington  at  New  York.  He  was 
also  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  died  from  effects  of  service  in 
1779,  and  is  buried  in  the  Road  Cemetery,  where  the  Society  of  the 
Children  of  the  Revolution  have  placed  a  bronze  marker  at  his  grave. 
Col.  Russell’s  house  was  afterwards  bought  by  Mr.  James  Noyes,  whose 
son,  Uncle  John,  used  it  as  the  Town  and  Probate  Office,  of  which  he 
was  the  Clerk,  for  forty-two  years.  At  his  death,  the  office  was  moved 
to  the  village  of  Stonington.  Later  this  place  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Edmund  S.  Noyes,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and  son 
Joseph  Noyes. 


JOSEPH  NOYES  HOUSE.  .  . 

Nearly  opposite  is  a  gate  which  leads  down  an  old  path  to  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  town,  owned  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Gray  in  1720.  He  it 
was,  whose  services  were  required  in  the  homes  of  our  grandfathers, 
when  blood  letting  and  leeching  were  the  order  of  the  day,  apd  the 
family  doctor  was  the  personal  friend  and  confidant  of  the  household. 
It  is  still  tenantable,  and  is  owned  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay  Stanton.  Quite  near  to  this  house  was  another  called  “the 
house  on  the  Rocks”  where  Blind  Jesse  Dewey  lived,  who  was  the 
beneficiary  of  all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  especially  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season.  At  one  time  he  was  presented  with  a  barrel  of  flour,  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  and  it  was  placed  on  a  long 
table  in  his  small  room,  where  removing  the  head  of  the  barrel,  as  it 
lay  on  its  side,  about  one  third  of  the  flour  came  pushing  out  in  great 
white  drifts,  which  nearly  covered  the  table  where  Mother  Dewey  was 
mixing  her  biscuit  ready  for  the  Tin  Baker  which  stood  hefore  the  fire; 
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having  a  caller,  she  told  him  what  one  of  her  neighbors  had  said  to  her, 
that  Mr.  Phelps  had  given  it  only  for  the  name,  when  Uncle  Jesse 
spoke  up  , saying,  ‘‘I  don’t  care  if  he  did,  it  tastes  just  as  good.” 

A  little  northeast  of  Stoney  Brook,  where  it  crosses  the  road,  stands 
the  Thomas  Palmer  house,  which  was  built  in  1720,  by  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Rossiter,  who  had  been  given  some  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Chesebrough,  upon  which  he  erected  this  house  which  is  now 
standing,  well  protected  by  trees  before  the  door  and  a  fine  avenue  of 
rock  maples,  leading  up  to  the  mansion  which  is  a  large  two-story 
house  with  the  sloping  roof  at  the  rear;  few  of  this  style  of  houses  are 
now  left  standing  about  here.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  as  you  stand 
upon  the  broad  stone  step  before  the  front  door,  your  eye  rests  upon 
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the  iron  knocker,  which  has  sent  so  many  expectant  thrills  through  the 
occupants  of  this  house  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
The  iron  door  handle  is  set  in  a  spade  shape  of  iron  above  and  below, 
and  lifting  the  latch  will  disclose  to  view  a  hall  and  fine  old  winding 
staircase,  which  carries  you  by  several  turns  to  the  third  story.  The 
wainscoting  in  the  west  room,  the  summer  beams  and  deep  cornice  bear 
evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  this  old  house  in  days  gone  by.  Mr.  Ros¬ 
siter,  not  being  able  to  pay  for  this  house,  sold  it  back  to  Mr.  Chese¬ 
brough,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  whose  son  after¬ 
wards  owned  it,  and  it  is  still  in  the  Palmer  name.  After  Mr.  Rossiter 
left  here,  he  bought  land  of  Mr.  John  Dean,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  church,  and  built  another  house,  which  he  occupied,  and 
after  a  time  he  erected  a  small  schoolhouse  nearby,  where  he  fitted 
students  for  college.  He  died  here  in  1762.  Later  on,  in  this  same 
house,  occurred  a  double  wedding,  when  Nancy  and  Lois,  only  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  young  widow  of  Ethan  Denison,  married  Nathan  Noyes  and 
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Joseph  Griswold  one  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  and  began  their  wed¬ 
ded  life,  one  in  Stonington  and  the  other  in  Coleraine,  Mass.  These 
four  lived  many  happy  years,  and  with  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  but  not  being  able  physically 
to  join  each  other  on  that  day,  messages  of  affection  and  congratula¬ 
tion  were  exchanged  by  electricity.  This  house  from  which  they  were 
married  was  taken  down  about  1850,  and  another  stands  on  its  site, 
long  owned  and  occupied  by  Calvin  Sutton  and  Charles  P.  Noy6s. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Rossiter’s  daughter,  Hannah,  married  Mr.  John  Hil¬ 
liard,  who  owned  the  land  and  also  a  house  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  church  where  Mr.  Frank  Noyes  resided  for  a  time,  and  where  now 
his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Noyes,  makes  his  summer  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Hilliard  had  no  children,  and  after  his  wife’s  death  he  married  Ann 
Potter,  who  survived  him  and  married,  second,  Lieut.  Daniel  Collins, 
the  keeper  of  the  Tavern  near  here  for  a  long  time.  This  Mr.  Hilliard 
gave  the  land  for  the  Road  Cemetery,  which  has  recently  been  beauti¬ 
fied  by  the  erection  of  a  family  mausoleum  for  Mr.  Gilbert  Collins, 
great  grandson  of  this  Lieut.  Daniel  Collins. 

Another  of  Mr.  Rossiter’s  daughters,  Mary,  married  Thomas  Palmer, 
and  began  housekeeping  a  short  distance  below  her  sister,  Hannah,  in  a 
house  built  long  before  the  Revolution  by  himself,  where  he  carried  his 
bride,  who  only  lived  a  few  short  years.  This  wood-colored  house  with 
its  old  stone  chimney,  showing  on  the  outside  the  entire  length,  as  you 
come  up  the  hill  from  the  west,  is  still  standing  in  a  fair  stale  of  pres¬ 
ervation  and  owned  by  the  Palmer  family.  It  is  now  known  as  Cato's 
house,  having  been  occupied  by  one  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  slaves,  who  was 
also  a  negro  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  and  his  wife  Flora 

occupied  this  house  till  their  death.  The  story  is  told  of  j  Cato  that 
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when  he  was  married,  Rev.  Mr.  Hart  was  called  in  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  after  its  conclusion,  and  refreshments  had  been  Served, 
Cato  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Hart,  I  want  to  see  you  round  behind  this  door 
a  minute?”  Following  him,  Mr.  Hart  said,  “What  do  you  want*  Cato?” 
“Why  I  want  to  know  how  much  you  are  going  to  ax  me  for  this  job?” 
“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Hart,  “I  guess  about  a  dollar.”  “Cheap  enough,  Marsa 
Hart,”  Cato  replied,  “I’ll  give  you  all  pay  custom.”  1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  Mint  house,  fast  going  to  ruin. 
Here  was  where  Rose  lived  alone  with  her  little  daughter.  She  was  a 
negro  woman  for  whom  the  church  cared,  and  here  her  friends  for 
miles  around  met  at  stated  times  and  had  a  quilting  for  her  benefit. 
These  were  merry  occasions,  and  an  outdoor  picnic  supper  was  served 
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under  the  trees,  as  the  house  was  far  too  small  to  even  admit  the  quilt¬ 
ing  frames,  having  only  one  small  room  above  and  below.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Noyes  Palmer  some  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  1700 — as  Mint,  or  Mintus,  Palmer  was  one  of  his  slaves. 

Within  a  short  distance  south  of  here,  were  several  old  houses.  The 
first  at  the  right  was  where  Robert  Milley  lived,  who  was  a  good 
musician  and  played  the  violin  for  the  country  dances.  During  the 
summer  season  he  was  a  vendor  of  wild  fruits  and  berries.  At  the  left 
was  the  old  house,  which  Benjamin  Searle  owned  and  sold  to  Katherine 
Angier  (tailoress)  in  1743,  and  she  sold  it  later  to  Symonds  Whipple, 
while  below  here  a  few  rods,  the  old,  low,  gambrel  roof  Hancox  house 
stood  close  to  the  road. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north,  where  the  road  curves  abruptly  from 
the  west,  stands  the  Edward  Hallam  house  built  by  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  first  John  Hallam,  in  the  early  part  of  1700  as  a  half, 
one  story,  low  house,  but  it  has  been  added  to  and  improved,  making  it 
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now  seem  comparatively  modern.  Here,  later,  Mr.  James  Norman,  an 
Englishman,  lived,  and  he  was  the  first  one  to  play  the  “bass-viol”  in 
the  Road  Meeting-house.  This  place  afterwards  belonged  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Dudley  Brown. 

Just  a  little  west  of  the  church  stands  the  Woodbridge  house,  a  low 
story-and-a-half  edifice,  with  the  front  roof  built  gambrel  and  slanting 
in  the  rear,  with  little  dormer  windows  which  have  been  built  in  recent¬ 
ly.  The  house  is  snugly  ensconced  amid  surrounding  trees  in  an  old 
style  garden,  where  still  abound  the  old-fashioned  flowers  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  child  of  nature.  As  it  stands  upon  a  corner,  in  four 
directions  can  be  seen  the  passers-by,  and  many  a  merry  tale  is  told  of 
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the  various  families  who  have  lived  under  this  old  rooftree.  This  house 
was  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Page,  early  in  1700.  He  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1679,  and  came  to  Stonington  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Saxton,  who  lived  west  of  Anguilla  Brook  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  new  quarry,  which  was  opened  a  few  years  ago.  The  site  of 
this  house  is  still  found  by  an  old  double-faced  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road.  Capt.  Saxton  kept  an  Ordinary  or  Tavern  here,  which  was 
considered  by  travellers  better  than  any  other  for  miles  along  the  road. 

In  1776,  Mr.  William  Woodbridge  came  to  live  at  the  Page  house.  He 
was  son  of  Dr.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  and  was  considered  a  great  man  3f 
his  day.  He  married  Zerviah  Williams,  and  having  no  children  of  his 
own  he  left  by  will  in  1825  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Road  Church  and 
society,  if  they  would  raise  another  thousand,  which  they  did.  His 
wife’s  will  was  made  famous  by  being  written  by  the  noted  Aaron  Burr. 
After  Mr.  Woodbridge’s  death  this  place  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Noyes,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Lord. 

Opposite  the  Woodbridge  place,  is  a  deep  cavity,  which  marks  the 
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spot  of  an  old,  old  house  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Eleazer  Wheeler  and 
family,  and  just  across  and  east  of  this,  in  the  Society  lot,  a  house  for¬ 
merly  stood,  where  now  can  be  seen  a  large  clump  of  lilacs,  some 
stones  and  a  slight  depression  in  the  earth.  Here  Mr.  Francis  Noyes 
was  born,  when  his  parents  lived  in  this  house.  It  being  situated  so 
near  the  church,  it  proved  very  convenient  when  the  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  time  came,  and  the  church  received  its  share  of  attention; 
water  was  heated  here,  and  all  needful  utensils  were  found  to  carry  on 
this  work.  Not  far  from  here,  but  a  little  east  of  Mr.  Lord’s  house, 
was  at  one  time  a  large  building,  which  was  used  as  a  store  house,  but 
it  has  been  taken  down  within  the  last  century  and  carried  to  Stoning- 
ton  Borough. 

Now  Journeying  up  the  road  we  turn  at  the  corner  and  pass  under 
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an  arch  of  drooping  elm  trees,  past  the  old  place  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rossiter’s, 
where  now  another  house  stands,  and  on  until  we  come  to  the  Dea.  Jo. 
Denison  house,  standing  upon  a  little  eminence.  It  is  a  broad,  double 
house,  with  the  chimney  in  the  middle,  but  no  rooms  in  the  rear,  except 
in  the  three  ells.  This  house  was  built  in  1730,  during  the  life  of  Mr. 
Denison’s  first  wife,  who  was  instrumental  in  decorating  the  large  west 
keeping-room  with  the  beautiful  entablature  which  is  found  there  now; 
also  the  panel  work  over  the  fire-place  and  the  deep  cupboards  with 
their  glass  doors  can  be  seen.  Mrs.  Denison  was  Mrs.  Content  (Hew¬ 
itt)  Russell,  widow  of  the  first  ordained  minister  of  North  Stonington. 
This  house  is  peculiar  in  many  respects,  having  been  added  to  and 
formerly  used  by  two  families.  The  dark  passageways  and  six  gar¬ 
rets,  full  of  old  time  clothing,  letters,  and  all  things  dear  to  the  heart 
of  childhood,  makes  it  an  ideal  playroom,  and  so  it  has  been  used  by 
the  little  children  who  for  years  have  been  in  the  family.  Two  of  the 
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four  outside  doors  open  directly  into  the  garden,  where  are  found  little 
beds  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  phlox,  nasturtiums,  pansies,  poppies, 
tulips,  climbing  roses  and  trailing  vines,  once  tended  by  loving  hands. 
The  old  porch  at  the  back  of  the  house  draped  with  trailing  grape  vines 
remains  the  same;  the  bench  upon  which  to  dry  the  milk  pans;  the 
gnarled  and  knotted  dry  branch  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  where 
the  milk  pails  were  hung  to  dry  and  air;  the  baskets  and  pails  which  in 
the  autumn  were  heaped  with  fruit;  the  grindstone  and  little  three- 
legged  stool;  the  half  slant  door  put  in  to  keep  the  babies  from  falling 
out  on  the  hard  stone  steps,  all  make  the  picture  complete.  On  the 
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north  side  in  the  upper  story  is  the  arched  window  with  small  panes 
of  glass,  almost  an  oriel  window,  set  between  two  portions  of  the  house, 
which  project  upon  either  s:de.  All  these  remain  to  the  present  day 
to  testify  of  other  lives  and  former  happy  days.  Mr.  Zebbe  Chese- 
brough  and  family  lived  here  when  he  was  chorister  at  the  Road 
Church.  Afterwards  Dea.  Denison’s  grandson,  Amos,  lived  here  with 
his  family,  and  his  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Mr.  William  C.  Moss. 
This  family  was  here  for  years,  and  still  own  it,  though  many  of  them 
are  now  residents  of  Western  States. 

Just  north,  on  a  little  hill,  stands  a  large,  double  white  house,  with 
cherry  trees  before  the  door,  which  was  built  by  Dea.  Jo.  Denison’s 
son,  Peleg,  in  1775.  He  married  Dr.  Jonathan  Gray’s  daughter,  Mary. 
It  was  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Wallworth,  and  later  on  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Noyes,  who  rented  it  for  years  to  Mr.  Uriah  Harvey, 
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and  it  is  now  owned  by  that  family. 

A  little  further  up  the  hill,  apart  from  the  road,  stands  the  ancient 
Gallup  house,  built  about  1700  by  Symonds  Whipple’s  son,  William,  who 
married  Mary  Gallup.  Mr.  Symonds  himself  lived  a  little  north  of 
the  David  Stanton  house.  The  Whipples  came  from  Ipswich,  Mass., 
and  Symonds’  father  was  Cyprian,  who  married  Dorothy  Symonds, 
daughter  of  Samuel,  who  at  one  time  was  Deputy  Governor  to  the  Cob 
ony.  This  two  story  half  house  is  quaint  in  style  with  the  north  side 
of  the  roof  sloping  to  the  very  windows  of  the  first  floor.  The  little 
leanto  was  attached,  and  until  very  recently  it  has  preserved  its  origin¬ 
al  appearance  in  all  respects.  Amos  Gallup  built  the  blacksmith  shop, 
which  used  to  stand  just  below  the  hill  at  the  west,  and  the  story  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation,  of  the  great  snow  storm 
on  Dec.  25th,  1811,  when  not  being  able  to  get  a  horse  to  the  shop,  be- 
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cause  of  the  banks  and  huge  drifts  of  snow,  he  was  taken  into  the 
kitchen,  and  his  shoes  were  fitted  by  the  great  fire  on  the  hearth. 

The  Gallups  were  noted  as  good  story  tellers  and  very  fond  of  a 
joke;  the  latter  generation  who  occupied  this  house  are  remembered 
yet;  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  lived  here  in  harmony  for  nearly  a 
century;  one  sat  in  darkness  for  many  years,  but  with  true  spiritual 
vision  she  lived  her  life  in  the  light  of  God.  When  her  young  friends 
came  to  see  her  which  they  always  delighted  to  do,  she  would  rise  care¬ 
fully  from  her  chair,  where  she  always  sat  near  her  bureau,  and  reach¬ 
ing  up  her  beautiful  hand,  would  place  it  tenderly,  first  upon  their 
shoulder,  and  then  up  to  the  crown  of  their  head,  exclaiming,  ’’Why, 
how  much  you  have  grown!”  Her  father  was  great  grandson  of 
Capt.  John  Gallup,  and  her  mother  was  Wealthian  Dean,  who  lived 
at  the  Dean  Mills.  This  family  has  gone,  and  only  memories  are  left 
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about  this  place,  which  has  now  passed  out  of  the  name  and  belongs 
to  Mr.  Leander  Park. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  house,  runs  the  Copp  brook,  the  very 
name  of  which  will  suggest  to  many  the  dewy,  spring  morning,  when 
with  fishing  rod  in  hand,  they  have  set  forth  intent  upon  the  pleasure 
of  trying  for  those  golden-flecked  beauties,  which  are  known  to  be  al¬ 
ways  found  here.  The  intricate  windings  of  the  brook,  in  and  out, 
bring  you  at  length  to  the  public  road,  where  set  back  a  little  from  the 
gaze  of  the  traveller,  stands  the  Copp  mansion,  built  by  Jonathan  Copp 
before  1720.  This  house,  like  a  very  few  now  left  in  town,  is  two 
stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear,  with  the  roof  slanting  to  the 
windows  of  the  lower  story  and  the  little  leanto  built  at  the  back, 
which  used  to  serve  as  wash  and  sink  room,  and  was  useful  in  many 
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ways.  The  rooms  show  the  summer  beams  and  panellings,  which  in 
olden  times  was  considered  of  importance  in  building  a  fine  house. 
The  large  dooryard  with  its  white  fence,  enclosses  at  one  side  a  massive 
pile  of  rocks,  over  which  a  large  butternut  tree  spreads  its  big 
branches. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Copp’s  son,  Jonathan,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
married  Esther,  widow  of  John  Seabury,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schoolmaster.  Samuel  was  deacon  of  the  Road  Church  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  his  son,  Samuel,  though  never  a  deacon,  was  yet  a  con¬ 
spicuous  member  of  this  same  church.  Uncle  Sam,  as  he  was  famii- 
iarly  called,  was  usually  present  every  Sabbath  day,  and  always  stood 
during  the  long  prayer,  which  was  just  before  the  sermon;  dressed  in 
his  long  light  coat  buttoned  straight  up  and  with  a  very  high  white 
collar  and  black  stock,  he  was  a  striking  figure,  and  was  stealthily 
watched  by  all  the  children  in  the  congregation,  during  this  time.  He 
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was  a  quick-witted  man  and  fond  of  poetry,  writing  acrostics  and 
lines  upon  various  occasions.  He  was  married  three  times,  and  the 
following  is  his  own  composition  and  very  well  expresses  his  views: 
“I  married  first  for  love  and  second  for  her  purse,  the  third  for  a 
warming-pan,  doctor  and  nurse,”  which  was  considered  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors  quite  true.  Uncle  Sam  had  a  brother,  John  Brown  Copp,  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb;  he  learned  the  stone  mason’s  trade,  but  having 
an  artist’s  mind  and  eye,  he  used  to  make  large  pictures  in  pen  and  ink. 
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Photographs  and  maps  are  still  in  possession  of  his  relatives,  showing 
his  artist’s  nature.  He  also  drew  patterns  for  white  bed  spreads  or 
counterpanes,  as  they  were  then  called,  for  the  young  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  must  own  one  of  these  among  their  marriage  por¬ 
tion.  They  were  made  of  cotton  or  linen  homespun  cloth,  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  design  with  white  cotton,  called  “Tufted  work;”  the  date 
and  name  of  the  maker  was  also  worked  upon  them.  One  or  more  of 
these  can  now  usually  be  found  among  the  treasured  possessions  of 
almost  every  old  family  in  town.  Many  are  the  beautiful  garments, 
dainty  white  satin  slippers,  gold  beads,  embroidered  bags  and  old 
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style  bonnets  and  shawls,  which  have  been  handed  down  in  this  family 
as  heirlooms  for  many  generations  and  treasured  carefully,  till  now 
they  rest  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  In  this  Copp 
homestead,  social  family  life  was  fully  enjoyed,  for,  gathered  under  the 
old  rooftree,  wit,  beauty  and  culture  united  to  form  nature’s  noble 
men  and  women. 

A  mile  or  so  southwest  of  the  Copp  place,  stands  a  gate  which  leads 
to  one  of  the  houses  of  the  late  Stanton  brothers.  It  is  well  preserved, 
though  built  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  owned  in  1790  by  William 
Denison,  great  grandson  of  Capt.  George;  he  afterwards  sold  it,  and 
went  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  where  his  decendants  have  become  men 
of  note  and  business  ability.  His  son,  William,  was  a  very  wealthy 
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farmer;  he  endowed  the  Denison  University  at  Granville,  Ohio,  and 
gave  $30,000  for  other  educational  purposes.  He  had  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  fine  farming  land  at  Salem,  Ohio.  When  Mr.  Denison  left 
Stonington,  he  sold  this  place  to  a  Mr.  Morey,  who  again  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Frank  Stanton,  who  with  his  sons  have  made  these  places  the  center  of 
business  life,  as  each  of  the  brothers  had  his  special  line  of  work.  In 
this  large  family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  we  can  but  know  that 
a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  nearby  society  would  center  about 
them;  many  a  sleighing  party  and  dance  was  quickly  gotten  up,  and  a 
regular  good  time  enjoyed  at  a  neighbor’s  of  an  evening,  while  a  good- 
sized  party  could  be  easily  given  with  one  or  two  families,  the  size  of 
this,  meeting  together.  Chief  among  the  merry  makers  was  Aunt 
Maria,  whose  very  presence  seemed  to  fill  the  house  with  good  cheer, 
and  if  she  was  only  there,  everything  was  complete,  for  she  was  a  host 
in  herself  and  one  to  be  relied  upon  at  any  time,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  many  were  the  homes  gladdened  by  her  voice  at  such  times,  and 
sweet  is  the  remembrance  of  her  whole  life. 
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I  see  it  all  like  a  chart  unrolled, 

For  my  thoughts  are  full  of  the  past  and  old, 

I  hear  the  tales  of  my  boyhood  told, 

And  the  shadows  and  shapes  of  early  days 
Flit  dimly  by  in  the  veiling  haze. 

— Whittier. 

The  path  from  the  Stanton  house  to  the  Dean’s  pond  is  a  most 
romantic,  winding  road.  This  has  been  an  historic  place  in  the  town’s 
history.  The  old  house  at  Deans  Mills  was  built  by  James  Dean  Jr.,  in 
1700,  and  it  was  burned  down  in  1848.  Mr.  James  Dean  Sr.,  lived  at 
Quiambaug,  just  east  of  the  Quarry  ledges.  Very  near  this  second 
Dean  house  was  an  immense  rock,  which  still  stands  a  silent  and  im¬ 
movable  reminder  of  bygone  days.  James  Dean  was  a  blacksmith  and 
had  also  learned  the  trade  of  fulling  and  dressing  woolen  cloth.  He 
built  a  dam  and  fulling  mill  on  Mistuxet  brook  and  he  and  his  son, 
John  Dean,  built  another  which  was  enlarged  in  1807  into  a  factory 
building,  with  grist  mill  and  new  machinery  for  cloth  dressing,  wool 
carding  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  by  Mr. 
John  Dean  and  son,  James.  Here  was  where  many  young  men  of  the 
first  families  were  employed,  and  every  Sabbath  morning  they  could 
be  seen  on  their  way,  walking  to  meeting  at  the  Road. 

The  Dean  pond,  woods  and  the  old  Lovers’  Lane  are  now  again  made 
prominent  features  of  our  town.  The  pond  is  the  head  of  the  Mystic 
Valley  Water  Co.,  from  whence  the  villages  are  supplied  with  water. 
The  woods  furnish  a  most  picturesque  picnic  ground,  which  has  been 
provided  with  tables,  chairs,  seats,  and  everything  for  a  summer  day’s 
delightful  outing.  The  Lovers’  Lane  is  a  most  charming  drive,  which 
has  been  again  opened  to  the  public  during  this  last  year,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Burrows  Spaulding.  This  road  begins  at  the  bridge, 
and  passes  the  spring,  where  a  cool,  refreshing  draught  can  be  had 
from  its  clear  depths.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  time  when  these  young  men  were  employed  at  the  factory  there, 
one  of  them,  a  young  Englishman,  was  much  pleased  with  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Dean  family  and  they  often  wandered  through  this 
lovely  bridle  path,  where  amid  nature’s  environments,  they  could  con¬ 
verse  of  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth,  but  the  family  of  this  young 
girl  were  not  pleased  with  his  attentions,  and  so  this  place  was  more 
stealthily  frequented  by  these  lovers,  whose  future  was  fated  to  hold 
only  a  sad  memory  of  those  never  to  be  forgotten  days  of  love  and  joy. 
They  were  often  met  at  the  edge  of  the  evening  on  this  romantic  path, 
so  the  name  of  “Lovers’  Lane”  has  ever  clung  to  the  spot. 

From  many  reminiscences  culled  from  letters  written  to  my  father 
by  Mr.  James  D.  Fish,  I  quote:  “So  many  fond  associations  cluster 
about  the  Old  Place,  as  we  were  wont  to  call  it,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
assign  to  each  its  order  and  time.  The  main  body  of  the  old  Dean  Mills 
house  was  built  in  1700,  the  north-western  part  was  doubtless  built 
later,  and  the  floor  was  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  up,  so  as  to  have  it 
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higher  above  the  ground,  to  keep  it  dry,  making  it  two  steps  above  the 
kitchen,  and  two  steps  down  on  the  south  side  to  enter  the  parlor.  The 
front  porch  was  two  stories  high,  the  upper  part  was  a  sleeping  room, 
and  occupied  by  many  a  boy  during  his  visit  or  labor  at  the  mill. 
Mr.  Charles  Grinnell  was  put  there  to  sleep,  when  he  went  there  to  live 
Oct.  27th,  1827,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  during  his  stay.  Clustering 
around  this  house,  were  many  other  buildings  and  objects  of  interest 
in  those  early  days:  the  barn,  well,  horse-block,  old  wash  rock  (which 
can  yet  be  seen),  the  crib,  also  the  shop,  factory,  cider  mill  and  bleach 
house.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  was  the  hitching  post,  for  horses 
that  came  with  grists  for  the  mill.  That  post  had  its  foundation, 
through  an  old  mill-stone,  which  had  been  worn  too  much  for  its 
former  use,  but  which  now  prevented  the  horses  from  pawing  the 
ground  and  pulling  down  the  post. 

The  Pine  Tree  standing  near  the  large  rock  has  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  brought  from  the  State  of  Maine  in  1828,  in  the  sloop  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Uncle  Jerry  Holmes,  Captain.  He  had  just  arrived  from  his 
annual  voyage  in  the  spring,  to  that  state.  The  sloop  was  lying  at 
Judge  Asa  Fish’s  wharf;  Uncle  Jesse  Dean  was  at  Mystic  with  the  old 
grey  mare  and  green  wagon.  It  was  very  nearly  night  when  Uncle 
Jerry  said  to  his  son,  Isaac,  who  was  then  only  a  boy,  “Isaac,  go  on 
board  the  sloop  and  get  a  little  pine  tree  (which  he  described  to  him) 
and  put  it  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Dean’s  wagon,”  which  order  was  promptly 
carried  out.  In  a  few  moments  LTncle  Jesse  was  off  for  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  and  I  went  with  him,  as  I  often  did  to  make  a  visit.  It  was 
evening  when  we  got  there,  and  the  following  morning,  after  a  con¬ 
ference  between  Grandfather  and  Uncle  Jesse,  they  decided  where  it 
should  be  placed,  in  that  little  peach  orchard  as  it  was  generally  called. 
Along  the  south  wall  of  that  lot,  dividing  it  from  the  barn  yard,  were 
some  good-sized  peach  trees,  which  bore  a  large  supply  of  excellent 
fruit,  also  many  pear  trees,  and  near  the  center  of  that  lot  was  the 
largest  lilac  bush  I  ever  saw,  a  protection  for  hens  and  turkeys  that 
gathered  there  for  a  safe  and  secluded  roost.  Close  to  the  wall,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lane  that  led  to  the  well  was  a  row  of  pear  trees, 
under  which  stood  Aunt  Fanny’s  cheese-press,  which  was  always  kept 
in  use  during  the  productive  season.  In  this  press,  sage  and  other  good 
cheese  was  made  and  pressed  and  then  put  upon  strong  shelves  in  the 
large,  dark  buttery,  where  it  was  cured,  prepared  and  sent  to  market 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  was  before  the  western  cheese 
was  sent  to  market,  which  superceded  the  Connecticut  product. 

I  remember  walking  with  grandfather  James  Dean  on  many  occas¬ 
ions,  and  particularly  once  in  the  garden,  where  grew  the  rare-ripe 
peaches  and  his  knocking  off  for  me  some  of  the  choicest  fruit  with  his 
stout  oaken  cane.  Aunt  Fanny  and  Uncle  Jesse  were  always  kind  to 
me ;  the  former  was  renowned  as  being  an  excellent  housekeeper,  skilful 
with  her  needle  in  embroidry  and  she  wrought  many  samples  in  fine  silk 
work,  “she  also  laid  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  held  the 
distaff.”  Her  cooking  was  highly  appreciated  by  all;  I  well  remember 
the  stores  of  pies  and  cookies  laid  up  in  the  Captain  John  Black  sea- 
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chest  which  was  never  locked,  but  free  to  all,  children  and  adults,  to 
help  themselves,  ad  libitum.  Capt.  Black,  the  first  husband  of  Martha 
Haley  (my  great-grandmother),  probably  died  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
his  grand  old  chest  now  occupies  an  honored  place  in  memory.  Uncle 
Jesse  often  took  me  with  him  on  his  walks  and  rambles;  in  the  spring 
he  made  for  me,  whistles  from  the  young  and  succulent  roots  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  and  on  the  crisp  October  mornings  he  climbed  their 
rugged  branches  and  shook  down  for  me,  the  bursting  burs.  There  was 
almost  everything  to  amuse  and  interest  a  boy  at  the  Dean  Place,  the 
wide  flowing  pond,  affording  sport  for  youthful  fishermen  in  the 
summer,  and  its  frozen,  glassy  surface  in  the  winter,  yielded  great 
enjoyment  for  the  sliders  and  skaters.  The  noisy  factory,  where  was 
making  satinetts  and  fencing  rolls,  in  which  I  sometimes  took  a  part, 
the  many  hands  rollicking  and  full  of  life,  the  busy  grist-mill,  Elijah 
Brown  the  miller,  the  troop  of  horses  and  their  riders,  awaiting  their 
grists,  the  number  of  persons  continually  coming  to  and  going  from 
the  house,  all  took  up  one’s  attention  and  left  no  time  for  homesickness. 

Then  there  came  to  the  factory,  periodically,  to  remain  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  corpulent,  round  and  jolly  little  man,  Uncle  Johnny  Brarnan 
from  Groton,  to  make  the  new  s  mes  and  to  repair  the  old  ones,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  and  apprentices.  He  was  indeed  an  amus'ng  and 
entertaining  personality;  his  shoemaker’s  bench  was  between  two 
desks,  one  of  which  Grandfather  Dean  was  accustomed  to  occu  :y,  and 
where  Uncle  Jesse  wrote  at  the  other.  They  were  attentive  listeners  to 
Uncle  Johnny’s  stories  which  were  repeated  and  many  times  retold, 
which  of  course  interfered  much  with  his  work,  but  his  listeners  were 
no  doubt  well  satisfied.  Mr.  Mix  also  put  in  his  appearan  ce  about  as 
often,  as  tailor,  to  make  and  repair  garments  for  all  hands. 

Much  of  my  time  when  a  boy  was  spent  at  this  home,  when  Dudley 
Lary,  Robert  M.  Haven,  Alonzo  Leeds,  the  Scholnelds,  Elias  Gallup  and 
Peter  Johnson  as  boys  were  living  there. 

Uncle  Jesse  Dean  was  for  many  years  Town  Clerk  of  Stonington  and 
kept  his  official  documents  and  books  in  the  southwest  room  or  parlor, 
and  many  persons  came  thither  for  transacting  public  business.  Uncle 
Jesse  was  greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  Democratic  principles  and 
was  frequently  in  conference  with  prominent  men  and  leaders  of  that 
party,  who  came  there  to  talk  over  and  caucus  Town,  District  and 
County  affairs.  My  grandfather  and  Aunt  Fanny  were  also  decided  in 
the  Democratic  faith,  and  their  ideal  of  human  and  political  perfection, 
materialized  in  the  old  hero  of  New  Orleans,  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
Aunt  Fanny’s  benevolences  were  not  confined,  however,  to  the  members 
of  her  own  church  and  party,  for  not  one  of  all  who  came  to  her  door 
asking  for  bread  ever  went  away  rc  fused.  “She  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  the  poor,  she  reached  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.”  As  the  Deans 
were  good  singers,  we  enjoyed  many  a  long,  winter’s  evening,  as  we  sat 
around  the  roaring  fire-place,  hearing  the  songs  and  grand  old  tunes 
of  those  days.  Mr.  Zebbe  Chesebrough  lived  near  and  he  and  his 
daughter  would  come  in,  for  she  and  Uncle  John  were  very  good  friends 
and  sang  much  together,  he  taking  the  air  and  she  the  bass,  probably 
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having  what  we  would  now  call  a  contralto  voice.  They  sang  and 
danced  the  Shakesperian  song  of  “Greensleeves”  or  “Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year”;  this  is  a  very  old  tune,  dating  back  to  1580,  but  the 
original  words  are  lost  and  the  author  forgotten.  I  have  the  old 
mahogany  pitch  pipe  very  nicely  made,  and  with  J.  D.  handsomely 
inlaid,  used  about  1792,  by  Uncle  Jabez  and  Uncle  Jesse  who  taught 
school  in  Virginia  at  that  time,  and  Uncle  Jabez  died  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Davis,  near  Saffony  church  in  Dinwiddie  Co.,  Sept.  26th,  1795. 

I  copy  from  my  father’s  diary  (Hon.  Asa  Fish),  Sunday,  April  5th, 
1812,  an  account  of  his  visit  at  Mr.  Dean’s:  “About  ten  o’clock,  crossed 
the  river,  stopped  at  Mr.  Grant’s,  enquired  the  most  direct  way  to  Mr. 
Dean’s,  stopped  again  at  Mr.  Nat  Wheeler’s,  and  again  enquired; 
called  at  Mr.  Dean’s,  found  Mr.  Jesse  at  home,  being  ill  of  the  cholic; 
his  youngest  daughter,  being  about  five  years  old,  was  in  bed  and 
surrounded  by  the  family  as  she  had  been  unfortunately  kicked  a  few 
days  before  by  Mr.  Chesebrough’s  horse,  but  is  apparently  recovering. 
Being  rather  late  for  meeting,  I  abandoned  my  intention  of  hearing 
Rev.  Mr.  Hart  today,  and  concluded  to  stay  at  Mr.  Dean’s  till  afternoon, 
at  three  o’clock,  and  then  go  to  hear  the  singers  perform,  according  to 
appointment.  Went  at  the  time  to  the  meeting-house,  where  was  the 
singing  school,  accompanied  by  Elisha  Williams,  Denison  Williams,  Dean 
Gallup  and  Mr.  Jesse  Dean.  On  our  way  back,  we  called  at  Mr.  Ethan 
Denison’s,  and  saw  Esquire  Miner  for  the  first  time,  and  viewed  Mr. 
Dean’s  building  for  the  purpose  of  carding,  picking,  roping  and  spinning 
woolen.  In  the  evening,  sang  with  the  bass  viol,  Dean  Gallup  playing. 
Monday  morning,  April  6th,  dark  and  wet,  stayed  at  Mr.  Dean’s  till 
noon,  just  before  which  time,  Mr.  Zebbe  Chesebrougli  called  in,  and  after 
we  sang  a  few  tunes,  I  came  home  in  a  devious  and  trackless  path,  and 
now  the  weather  clears  up.” 

At  this  old  place  in  those  days  was  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
berries;  wild  grapes  and  nuts  grew  in  the  meadows,  pastures  and 
woods.  Peaches,  pears  and  apples  of  the  best  varieties  loaded  the  trees 
in  their  season ;  well  do  I  remember  where  stood  the  trees  of  Spicings, 
Denison  reddings,  Greenings  and  Sugar  pears,  with  which  Bartlett 
pears  as  compared  with  them  are  stale  and  flat.  Then  what  a  festival 
was  Thanksgiving;  on  the  long  table  in  the  east  room  was  spread  the 
ample  feast,  consisting  of  roast  turkeys,  boiled  hams,  chicken  pies, 
fresh  beef  and  pork  roasted,  jellies  and  preserves  of  many  kinds  and 
pickles  of  every  description,  and  the  dessert  of  pumpkin,  mince  and 
apple  pies  followed  in  due  season.  There  was  an  old  custom,  then 
prevailing  in  New  England,  of  doing  all  the  cooking  possible  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  the  great  oven  was  heated  hot,  and  there  the  capacious  pot 
of  pork  and)  beans,  the  great  loaf  of  rye  and  Indian,  and  many  other 
good  things  were  stowed  away  in  its  immense  cavity,  the  iron  door  was 
shut  and  the  slow  but  thorough  baking  uninterruptedly  proceeded,  till 
all  was  evenly  done.  All  work  being  over,  at  about  sundown,  we  sat 
down  for  a  quiet  and  restful  Saturday  evening.  That  family  and  almost 
all  the  factory  workmen  attended  the  Road  Church  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  the  gifted  and 
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beloved  pastor,  who  was  also  a  most  welcome  visitor  at  the  Dean  house.” 
Now  this  property  is  divided  and  the  Mystic  Valley  Water  Co.  owns 
the  pond,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Palmer  owns  where  the  present  picnic 
grounds  and  spring  are  situated;  west  of  the  bridge  belongs  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Stanton  brothers  and  east  of  the  road  to  descendants  of 
Mr.  James  Dean. 

The  road  from  the  Dean  Pond  to  the  Mystic  highway  is  winding,  up 
hill  and  down,  till  we  come  to  Uncle  Alec  Palmer’s  old  wood-colored, 
story  and  a  half  house  standing  under  its  canopy  of  shade  trees.  It 
was  built  in  1740  by  Elisha  Gallup,  and  in  1760  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Phineas  Stanton,  the  defendant  in  the  famous  Leather  Breeches  lawsuit, 
the  story  of  which  is,  that  Dr.  Joshua  Babcock’s  son,  Adam,  carried  on 
a  shipping  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports.  Being 
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about  to  send  a  brig  to  these  islands,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Hondu¬ 
ras,  and  being  in  want  of  sailors,  he  wrote  to  Phineas  Stanton,  Jr.,  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  and  engaged  him  as  mate  for  the  voyage.  The 
vessel  arrived  at  St.  Groix,  where  Mr.  Stanton  wished  to  land,  and  so 
he  asked  Mr.  Babcock  for  a  portion  of  his  wages,  but  Mr.  Babcock,  not 
having  the  money,  became  very  angry,  and  a  quarrel  began  which  lasted 
during  their  lives  and  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars.  On  landing  at 
New  Haven,  Stanton  had  difficulty  in  settling  wTith  Babcock,  and  claimed 
to  have  been  cheated  out  of  £201;  still  he  supposed  it  was  finished  for 
good  and  all.  But  he  had  no  sooner  reached  his  home  in  Stonington, 
than  Capt.  Simon  Rhodes,  who  was  then  sheriff,  arrested  him  for 
embezzling  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  a  glass  mustard  pot,  a  bottle  of 
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to  have  been  taken  from  Babcock’s  house  to  his  brig,  for  his  men,  on 
his  table,  and  was  left  there  when  Stanton  left  the  brig,  so  that  charge 
was  withdrawn,  and  now  the  bill  was  reduced  to  one  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  worth  in  the  first  place  about  sixteen  shillings,  but  being  very 
dirty  and  needing  washing  (which  cost  three  shillings  )it  reduced  their 
value  to  thirteen  shillings.  A  special  session  of  the  Superior  Court 
was  held  for  this  trial,  the  first  result  of  which  was  in  Stanton’s  favor, 
the  second  in  Babcock’s  and  the  final  one  in  Stanton’s.  Every  effort 
was  made  on  both  sides  to  get  able  witnesses  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  Jersey,  St.  Croix,  Norwich  and  New  London.  Leather 
breeches  were  brought  and  inspected,  and  even  the  minute  stitches 
were  compared  and  everything  that  could  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  leather  breeches  was  discussed.  The  most  eminent  counsel  was 
procured,  among  them  being  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven,  James  Hillhouse 
of  New  Haven,  Woodbridge  of  Norwich,  and  Samuel  Huntington,  one  of 
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gunpowder  and  a  quantity  of  old  iron;  still  he  said  he  would  settle 
it,  if  Stanton  would  pay  the  small  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  but  to  do 
this  would  acknowledge  himself  a  thief,  and  rather  than  be  so  disgraced, 
young  Stanton’s  father  joined  his  son  in  the  fight.  ' 

After  the  first  trial,  the  verdict  declared  Stanton  not  guilty,  and 
Stanton  sued  Babcock  for  defamation  of  character,  and  so  the  trial 
went  on,  first  deciding  in  favor  and  then  against,  for  four  years.  In 
the  course  of  the  trials  it  came  out  that  Stanton  had  bought  some 
pieces  of  firewood  of  Babcock,  and  the  old  iron  was  the  nails  which 
remained  in  the  ashes.  In  regard  to  the  old  mustard  pot,  it  was  proved 
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the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so  at  last  the  trial 
ended  which  had  been  nine  years  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Phinas  Stanton  Sr.  married  Zerviah  Eldredge  and  second, 
Esther  Gallup,  and  their  son,  Eldredge,  was  killed  at  Black  Rock,  New 
York,  Dec.  31st,  1813,  in  the  last  war  with  England.  This  Mr.  Phineas 
Stanton  also  had  two  brothers,  Enoch  and  Daniel,  who  were  killed  at 
Fort  Griswold,  and  the  family  afterward  moved  to  New  York  State. 

Just  below  here,  where  now  is  the  Pumping  Station,  was  for  years 
a  grist  mill,  built  by  Randall  and  Noyes  Brown,  until  sold  to  Uncle 
Alec  Palmer,  who  ran  it  for  many  years,  and  here  all  the  people  came 
from  about  town,  bringing  the  corn  to  be  ground,  and  enjoying  the 
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quiet  yet  humorous  man,  who  is  remembered  by  the  present  generation, 
as  is  also  his  wife,  Aunt  Delia,  who  was  strong  and  active  in  all  home 
and  church  work.  In  this  old  Gallup  house,  which  was  a  piart  of  his 
father’s  estate,  they  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  years  at  Mystic,  where  his  eldest  son,  Edwin,  was 
born;  here  Uncle  Alec  worked  as  shoemaker,  and  lived  in  the  house 
with  his  brother,  Frank  Palmer,  and  had  his  shop  underneath  on  the 
south  side.  After  a  time  Uncle  Alec  and  Aunt  Delia  moved  into  their 
new  house  which  had  been  built  opposite  their  old  home  and  here  they 
both  died. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Fanning  built  the  old  house  just  below  the  Pumping 
Station  about  1750  which  has  been  recently  remodelled  for  the  use  of 
the  caretaker  at  the  Water  Works.  His  oldest  son,  Capt.  Nathaniel, 
was  a  midshipman,  commanding  the  main  top  of  the  ship,  called  Good 
Man  Richard,  when  only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  under  Capt.  John 
Paul  Jones  in  her  famous  fight  with  the  English  ship,  Serapis,  a  King’s 
ship  of  fifty  guns,  off  Flamborough  Head,  and  he  distinguished  himself 
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for  bravery  so  much  that  Capt.  Jones  recommended  him  to  Congress, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenantcy  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
had  command  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Station  at  Charleston,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  where  he  died,  Sept.  30th,  1805,  aged  fifty  years.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Fanning  sold  his  house  here  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gallup,  who  married  Jemina 
Enos,  a  seventh  day  Baptist  of  Rhode  Island.  He  put  up  a  dam  and 
saw  mill  about  1765  a  few  rods  above  where  the  old  grist  mill  stood. 
His  son,  Joshua  Gallup,  married  Anne  Hinckley,  and  lived  at  Berne, 
N.  Y.  state,  commonly  called  by  our  grand-fathers,  “Up  Country”  or 
“Hill  o’  Barrack  country.”  They  were  both  very  large  people,  weigh¬ 
ing  over  four  hundred  pounds;  they  occasionally  drove  to  Stonington* 
to  visit  their  relatives,  each  occupying  an  entire  seat  in  their  double, 
open  wagon,  which  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  horses. 
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On  the  western  slope  of  Palmer’^  hill  is  a  house  now  standing, 
reached  from  the  main  road  by  driving  through  several  gates  and  wind¬ 
ing  about  among  the  rocks  and  ledges  and  passing  beneath  large  oak 
and  elm  trees.  It  is  a  story  and  a  half  house,  with  the  front  door  in 
the  middle  of  the  end,  and  at  the  left  an  immense  flat  stone  covers  the 
ground  entrance  to  the  cellar.  Upon  crossing  this  you  come  to  the  ell 
door,  and  passing  through  this  sunlit  room,  come  out  upon  a  covered 
and  protected  stone  porch,  with  a  well  at  the  further  end  beneath  the 
little  square  window,  which  lets  in  the  light  and  air.  In  1770  this 
house  was  occupied  by  Robert  Denison,  whose  daughter,  Deborah,  was 
called  the  Quiambaug  Beauty.  She,  of  course,  had  many  admirers, 
and  the  story  is  truly  told  of  a  gentleman,  who  riding  on  horseback, 
one  Sunday  evening  in  the  latter  half  of  1770,  alighted  at  her  father’s 
door,  and  after  greeting  her,  enquired  (as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days),  “If  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  her  company  that  evening,” 
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but  upon  her  replying  that  she  was  otherwise  engaged,  he  responded, 
“Very  well,  Madam,  I  bid  you  good  evening,  I  have  a  good  horse  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance,”  and  rapidly  cantered  away,  albeit  his  heart 
may  have  remainded  behind.  Miss  Denison  afterward  married  Dea. 
Charles  Lewis,  and  went  west,  as  New  York  state  was  called  in  those 
times,  where  her  decendants  are  still  living.  This  house  is  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Noyes  Palmer,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Bromley  and  family. 

Through  the  pleasant  valley  of  Quiambaug,  we  see  many  houses  old 
and  new.  Turning  at  the  schoolhouse  we  cross  a  bridge,  and  climb  a 
hill,  seeing  on  our  left  a  snug  and  sunny  house,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
home  of  Esther  Denison,  who  married  Jonathan  Wheeler  in  1732. 
This  house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin. 

Nearly  opposite  in  the  lots  is  the  old  brown  story  and  a  half  house 
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occupied  about  the  middle  of  1700  by  George  Woodcock,  an  English¬ 
man,  who  lived  here  alone  for  years. 

The  records  say,  “He  was  a  Sean-maker,  and  in  1749  he  bought  of 
Edward  and  Bridget  Short  for  £235,  in  current  money  of  New  England, 
of  the  old  tenor,  two  acres  of  land  with  dwelling  house  thereon  stand¬ 
ing;  this  being  all  the  land  sd.  Short  bought  of  Thomas  Miner,  Samuel 
Mason  and  William  Denison  of  Stonington.”  The  heavily  laden  fruit 
trees  grow  close  to  the  front  door,  through  which  have  passed  so  many 
in  the  years  that  have  gone.  The  rooms,  with  deep  summer  beams  are 
so  low  that  a  person  entering  will  find  his  head  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  if  he  be  not  careful.  The  floor  bears  the  proof  of  the  old  man’s 
solitary  housekeeping,  as  the  burnt  and  blackened  marks  of  the  kettles 
removed  from  the  hot  fire  have  left  their  impress  for  centuries.  Mr. 
Woodcock  was  buried  only  a  few  feet  from  the  house,  and  in  his  will, 
which  is  a  most  amusing  and  singular  one,  he  makes  bequests  to  var- 
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ious  friends  and  neighbors,  of  “his  swarm  of  bees,”  and  the  rowen  on 
his  meadows  to  be  given  to  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  a  debt  ,in  which 
case  if  he  accepted,  it  should  cancel  the  bill.  He  also  directed  that  a 
certain  minister  from  Groton  should  come  and  preach  at  his  funeral, 
in  return  for  which  service,  he  was  to  be  given  a  good  meal  and  have 
his  horse  fed.  He  gave  his  house  and  place  to  Darius  Denison,  who 
married  Mary  Billings  in  1771,  and  lived  here,  and  his  son,  Darius,  after 
him,  who  married  Mr.  John  Hyde’s  daughter,  Nancy,  and  they  built  the 
old  house  anew  in  a  great  measure. 

As  we  proceed  on  our  way  southward  we  come  to  a  low,  wood- 
colored  gambrel  roof  house,  quite  near  the  roadside  and  looking  off 
down  the  Cove,  this  has  been  for  many  years  a  home  occupied  by  the 
Miner  family.  The  west  half  was  built  in  1750,  by  Thomas  Palmer 
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(who  was  a  carpenter)  for  David  Miner,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Ambrose  Miner.  The  east  half  was  built  on  by 
his  son,  Jesse  Miner,  who  married  Sally  Hilliard  in  1803;  so  it  has  pas¬ 
sed  from  father  to  son,  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Within,  one  may  find  many  curious  and  interesting  documents,  and  Mr. 
Miner  will  tell  you  much  that  is  entertaining  and  historic.  About  op¬ 
posite,  just  over  the  wall  on  the  east  side,  was  in  1702  the  Town  Clerk’s 
office  of  Elnathan  Miner,  where  the  records  kept  by  himself  in  those 
days,  are  now  a  pleasure  to  read,  because  of  the  fine  chirography  dis¬ 
played  therein. 

A  little  way  beyond,  as  we  make  the  bend  in  the  road,  we  see  a  low, 
brown,  gambrelled  roof  house  set  amid  its  bower  of  shrubbery,  nearly 
shrouded  with  climbing  roses  and  trailing  vines.  On  the  north  side  is 
the  leanto,  enclosed  by  lattice  work,  while  nearby  is  the  well  with  the 
old  oaken  bucket  hanging  from  the  sweep,  and  the  water  which  it 
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brings  up  to  the  thirsty  one  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  curb,  is  cold, 
clear  and  refreshing.  The  large  yard  encircles  the  whole  house,  and 
in  summer  time  the  old  fashioned  flowers  grow  in  sweet  profusion;  in 
the  grassy  spaces  surrounding  them  grew  tall  dandelions  and  daisies, 
while  here  and  there,  knotty  and  knarled  old  apple  trees  throw  their 
shadows  over  all  .  The  house  stands  a  little  off  from  the  bustling 
highway,  not  facing  the  road,  but  turned  almost  at  right  angles  from  it 
as  if  not  caring  to  hear  the  rush  and  rattle  of  this  twentieth  century 
life,  so  absorbed  it  seems  in  its  own  memories.  This  is  the  old  house 
of  William  Miner  which  was  built  in  1770,  where  he  married  Abigail 
Haley,  and  went  to  housekeeping  there;  it  was  then  only  a  half  one 
story  house  but,  after  a  time,  the  large  family  of  twelve  children 
necessitated  a  larger  house  and  then  the  east  half  was  added.  Their 
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third  daughter,  Abigail,  married  Joseph  McCabe,  and  their  daughter 
married,  and  has  occupied  this  house  for  years  as  her  home,  and  it  is 
now  owned  by  her  children,  Joseph  Cavanaugh  and  sister. 

Further  down  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  facing  the  blue  waters  of 
Quiambaug  Cove,  where  once  dwelt  the  first  Thomas  Miner  and  wife 
Grace,  now  stands  a  more  modern  house,  the  third  one  built  near  the 
same  spot,  and  occupied  by  those  of  the  same  name  and  also  direct 
decendants  in  the  9th  generation.  This  house  will  bring  to  mind 
pleasant  memories  to  all  those,  who  in  the  past,  were  participants  of 
those  Sunday  school  picnics,  when  Dea.  Palmer,  Aunt  Maria,  Uncle 
Nathan  and  Aunt  Nancy,  Uncle  Alec  and  Aunt  Delia,  the  Judge  and 
wife,  Esquire  Moss  and  wife,  Uucle  Tom  and  the  Major  were  among  the 
chief  actors  upon  these  occasions.  Ah!  well  do  we  remember  the 
host  at  these  times,  who  with  his  c  heerful  smile  and  genial  face,  walk¬ 
ing  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  was  always  delighted  to  see 
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his  friends,  and  his  energetic  wife  whose  helping  hand  was  needed 
everywhere  at  once.  Do  you  not  see  those  busy  ones  making  ready 
the  fish  and  lobster  in  the  kitchen,  while  boards  became  tables  under 
the  drooping  boughs  in  the  shady  yard  before  the  house,  where  a  little 
later  all  would  gather  and  feast  upon  the  host  of  good  things  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  under  which  these  tables  would  seem  to  groan. 
Then  afterwards  would  come  the  sail  upon  the  water  (which  came  nearly 
up  to  the  yard  about  the  house),  making  light  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children,  who  especially  delighted  in  this  part  of  the  day’s  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


“In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free  hearted  hospitality; 

The  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared, 

The  stranger  feasted  at  the  board; 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 

Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 

Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  stood.” 

The  old  Denison  house  which  has  beconme  the  “Mecca”  of  so  many 
pilgrimages,  is  still  standing,  brown  and  weather-worn  by  time.  It 
is  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  two  immense  elms  are  in  front. 
It  is  a  large  two-story  mansion  house.  The  front  door  is  in  the  center 
with  its  old  iron  knocker.  Upon  either  side  are  large  sunshiny  rooms, 
with  a  feeling  of  warm  welcome  in  the  very  atmosphere.  The  summer 
beams,  cornices  and  panelings  are  in  evidence.  It  was  built  about 
1717,  by  George  Denison,  grandson  of  Captain  George,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Benadam  Gallup,  and  it  has  been  well 
cared  for  by  his  descendants.  A  new  ell  has  been  added  within 
a  few  years.  It  was  originally  covered  with  the  long,  three 
feet  shingles,  which  have  all  been  removed  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  west  side,  which  are  still  quite  well  preservd.  All  about  the 
house  are  large,  flat  rocks,  which  bear  peculiar  indentations.  Stories 
of  their  origin  have  been  told  to  the  children  of  succeeding  generations, 
“That  they  were  footprints;”  certainly  very  marked  are  these  traces, 
worn  or  made  by  some  heavy  pressure.  His  son,  George  Denison  who 
lived  here,  married  Jane  Smith,  still  known  as  grandmother  Jane  to 
a  few  of  Stonington’s  oldest  people.  She  lived  to  be  ninety-eight 
years  old  and  left  a  large  number  of  descendants,  and  her  picture 
adorns  our  church  parlors.  Many  kindly  and  benignant  persons  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  this  Denison  house,  but  none  more  so  than 
his  son,  Uncle  Oliver,  whose  very  presence  with  his  flowing  white  hair 
as  he  sat  in  church,  with  his  hands  resting  upon  the  head  of  his  long 
cane,  or  as  we  saw  hin  in  the  high-backed  armchair  in  the  warmest 
corner  of  his  pleasant  sitting-room,  seemed  a  benediction.  This  house 
is  now  occupied  by  his  daughter  and  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
Ford. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  this  house  in  Pequotsepos 
Valley,  can  now  be  seen,  standing  solitary  and  alone,  the  old  stone 
chimney  of  the  Gallup  house,  inhabited  in  1682  by  Benadam  and  John 
son  and  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Gallup,  of  the  famous  swamp  fight. 
Later,  Silas  Wheeler,  who  married  Polly  Thompson  lived  here,  and  his 
brother  Nat,  who  married  Prudence  Breed;  afterwards  the  latter  moved 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  to  Vermont. 

A  little  to  the  northeast,  stands  the  new  house  occupied  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Randall  Brown,  who  built  it  in  the  place  of  the  old 
mansion  which  stood  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  on 
March  29th,  1786,  Mr.  Robert  Williams  sold  a  certain  tract  of  land  of 
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107  acres,  for  £750  to  Mr.  Joshua  Brown.  The  boundary  of  the  deed 
begins  “At  a  mear  stone  marked  J.  W.,”  presumably  for  land  of  the 
grandfather,  John  Williams,  as  this  ground  about  here  was  Williams 
territory  for  many  years  previous  to  this;  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
brother  of  Robert  and  John,  who  was  killed  at  the  massacre  at  Groton 
Heights,  lived  near  here  also,  perhaps  in  the  very  house  where  now 
an  old  cellar  and  well  are  plainly  visible  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  present  dwelling  house.  Mr.  Robert  Williams  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  travelled  about  the  country 
a  great  deal.  He  was  also  unusually  strong,  for  the  story  is  told  of 
him  that  he  wished  to  try  his  strength  with  the  negro  giant,  Venture, 
but  when  Venture  held  out  his  hand  and  requested  him  to  step  upon  it 
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and  easily  lifted  him  into  the  air,  Mr.  Williams  was  satisfied  that  his 
strength  was  more  than  equalled. 

The  old  house  which  was  on  this  farm,  was  probably  built  about  the 
middle  of  1700,  and  was  originally  gambrel-roofed,  then  raised  to  two 
stories  in  front  with  the  long,  slanting  roof  in  the  rear,  while  still 
later  it  was  entirely  raised  and  became  the  large,  commodious  dwelling 
which  many  yet  remember.  In  the  early  days  only  the  east  side  was 
completed,  while  the  west  was  left  unfinished  for  a  long  time  and  the 
cattle  kept  within  it  during  cold  weather,  and  some  of  the  rooms  in  the 
second  story  were  also  left  in  the  same  condition.  Here  for  four  gen¬ 
erations  have  lived  the  Brown  family,  direct  descendants  of  Joshua  and 
Joanna  (Rogers)  Brown,  who  came  here  to  live  from  North  Stonington; 
their  son,  Randall,  who  married  Sally  Palmer,  sister  of  Dea.  Noyes, 
about  1805,  lived  here,  and  later  their  oldest  son,  Randall,  who  married 
Mary  Ann  Holmes,  began  housekeeping  here,  and  a  few  years  later 
was  joined  by  his  brother  Noyes,  who  married  Martha  Noyes,  and 
they  began  housekeeping  in  the  new  ell  which  had  been  mere  recently 
added.  The  name  Randall,  which  has  been  so  faithfully  carried  down 
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from  one  generation  to  the  next  in  this  family,  came  from  Mr.  Joshua 
Brown’s  mother,  who  was  Elizabeth  Randall,  born  July  4th,  1696. 

A  little  further  west  is  the  White  Hall  Mansion,  built  by  Dr.  Dudley 
Woodbridge  about  1740,  who  occupied  it  till  his  death.  Some  twenty 
years  before,  another  house  stood  there,  where  dwelt  Lieut.  William 
Gallup,  whose  daughter  Temperance,  married  in  1726,  Rev.  William 
Worthington,  the  first  minister  at  North  Stonington,  and  to  whose  wed¬ 
ding  came  the  Indians  from  Indiantown,  some  eight  miles  above,  with 
squaws  and  papooses,  proudly  displaying  their  feathers,  paint  and 
beads.  They  had  been  invited  by  the  bride’s  uncle  in  a  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chief,  but  when  they  arrived,  marching  in  single  file  (as  was  their 
custom,  they  were  escorted  around  to  the  kitchen,  where  plenty  of 
hard  cider  and  Yorky  cakes  v/ere  served  to  them,  and  then  they  were 
politely  invited  by  the  bride’s  father  to  call  again  some  day,  for  he  did 
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not  intend  that  his  daughter’s  wedding  should  be  made  conspicuous  by 
an  unusual  or  unseemly  display.  This  farm  has  been  owned  and  in¬ 
habited  by  many  different  families  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Woodbridge 
gave  it  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  William  Rodman.  At  one  time  Mr.  Jared 
Wilcox,  who  married  Bridget  Stanton  in  1788,  owned  and  occupied  it 
till  they  sold  and  removed  to  New  York  state.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Bentley. 

A  mile  or  so  above,  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Old  Mystic,  much 
frequented  by  artists,  stands  an  old  wood-colored  double  house,  which 
though  just  over  the  line  into  Groton,  seems  to  stretch  out  hospitable 
arms,  as  if  to  take  in  the  whole  place.  In  the  door  yard  grow  many 
things  sweet  and  green.  The  highway  runs  on  all  sides  of  the  house, 
and  a  triangular  green  is  before  the  door.  This  house  was  constructed 
by  Dr.  Dudley  Woodbridge  in  1750,  and  is  built  against  a  bank,  so  that 
the  upper  windows  in  the  rear  are  on  a  level  with  the  highway  .  A 
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long  ell  stretches  out  toward  the  road  on  the  south,  which  has  been 
frequently  occupied  by  shoemakers.  This  house  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stanton  Wheeler,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Groton  Heights 
heroes,  Edward  Stanton,  who  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle 
there  in  1781.  She  can  tell  you  of  many  an  interesting  event  which 
occurred  in  her  childhood,  ninety-six  years  ago,  and  is  proud  to  show 
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her  friends  the  gold  spoon  which  was  presented  to  her  as  a  Real 
Daughter  of  a  True  Patriot,  by  the  society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  of  Groton  and  Stonington,  of  which  she  is  an  honorary 
member.  This  house  was  once  a  Tavern,  and  is  said  to  have  sheltered 
many  famous  men  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  New  York  and  Boston 
by  stage  coach,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  old  Turnpike  between  those 
cities. 

Three  miles  further  east  is  the  house  of  Col.  Nathan  Wheeler,  which 
was  built  about  1790,  and  is  still  standing,  well  preserved.  Where  now 
grand  elms  and  maples  cast  their  shade  on  the  broad  green  before  the 
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door,  could  once  be  seen  the  grand  change  of  horses  on  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  coach,,  which  occurred  twice  each  day,  going  both  east  and 
west,  between  New  York  and  Providence.  This  was  quite  a  novel  and 
exciting  time,  and  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  even  from  sev¬ 
eral  miles  distant,  were  allowed  as  a  great  treat  to  gt>  and  see  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  stage.  The  horses,  four  and  sometimes  six,  were  unhitched 
in  a  twinkling,  and  fresh  ones  stood  ready  to  take  their  places,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  on  their  way.  About  1835  saw  the  last  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  on  this  road,  as  the  railroad  was  opened  in  1837,  from  Ston- 
ington  to  Providence.  This  house  was  occupied  by  Col.  Nathan’s  son, 
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Giles  Wheeler,  and  after  his  death  it  was  sold  to  various  parties,  but 
now  belongs  to  Miss  Bertha  York. 

A  little  above  the  village  of  Old  Mystic,  stands  the  Stephen  Avery 
house,  built  by  him  about  1750.  The  small  window  panes  and  the  un¬ 
usual  number  of  windows,  four  in  the  first  story  at  the  west,  thre£ 
above  and  four  in  the  attic,  with  the  many  outer  doors,  shows  it  to 
have  been  “Of  ye  olden  time.”  Mr.  Avery  had  a  most  benevolent 
heart,  and  having  no  children  of  his  own  till  late  in  life,  he  had  helped 
and  cared  for  his  nieces  and  many  others,  as  he  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  had  four  brothers  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
one  of  whom  died,  and  two  others  were  fearfully  wounded  at  Fort 
Griswold.  At  one  time  a  private  school  was  kept  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  He  also  built  a  grist  mill  west  of  his  house,  on  Sicanemus 
brook,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  First  Mystic  Manufacturing 
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Co.,  chartered  in  1814.  The  number  of  beautiful  and  romantic  drives 

and  walks  about  this  place  and  the  nearby  village,  make  it  the  natural 
rendevous  for  artists  and  lovers  of  nature,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
that  every  year  finds  the  houses  which  will  accommodate  guests,  full  to 
overflowing.  This  place  is  now  owned  by  the  grandsons  of  Mr.  Avery, 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Everett  Brown. 

A  short  distance  above  here,  stands  the  little  whitewashed  house, 
which  was  at  one  time  used  as  the  farm-house  for  the  Stephen  Avery 
place,  but  long  before  that  time  it  was  the  home  of  a  Williams  family, 
perhaps  the  very  first  who  came  to  Stonington  from  Roxbury  ,Mass., 
in  1685,  as  the  home  of  this  first  Ebenezer  has  never  been  located  any¬ 
where  else.  He  married  Mary  Wheeler,  granddaughter  of  the  first 
Thomas  Wheeler.  It  has  been  occupied  during  these  years  by  many 
different  families.  Here  lived  Fiddler  Bill  Chesebrough  in  the  early 
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part  of  1800,  also  later  the  Garside  family,  who  are  remembered  by 
the  present  generation. 

The  son,  Nathaniel  Williams,  lived  near  the  junction  of  the  Lantern 
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Hill  road  with  the  turnpike,  where  the  house  yet  stands,  looking  strong 
and  stanch  for  many  years  yet,  though  built  in  1720.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  a  piazza  has  been  added  at  the  front,  which  destroys  the 
plain  outline  of  the  upper  part  of  the  front  porch,  and  somewhat  de¬ 
tracts  from  its  old  style;  the  four  feet  shingles  on  the  north  side  are 
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still  to  be  seen,  and  within  the  house  one’s  imagination  can  easily  run 
riot  in  the  low  ceiled  rooms,  made  to  seem  still  lower  by  the  summer 
beams,  which  seem  drooping  to  meet  you  as  you  enter.  The  square 
front  hall  is  quite  large  and  similar  to  those  built  at  the  present  time. 
The  east  room  has  been  partitioned  off,  but  it  was  originally  twenty 
feet  square.  Here  it  was  that  their  daughter,  Anne,  stood,  when  she 
married  Col.  William  Ledyard,  of  Fort  Griswold  fame,  in  1781.  Little 
did  she  dream  on  that  blissful  morning  of  her  wedding  day,  that  so 
much  pride  and  sorrow  was  to  be  mingled  in  her  lot  in  life;  for  he  it 
was  who  commanded  the  Fort  at  Groton  til  finding  further  resistance 
useless,  and  the  British  swarming  in  upon  them,  led  by  Capt.  Bloom¬ 
field,  who  enquired,  “Who  commands  this  fort?”  Col.  Ledyard  replied, 
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“I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,”  at  the  same  time  handing  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  to  him,  when  Capt.  Bloomfield  took  it,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
bosom  of  our  brave  officer,  who  fell  on  his  face  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pired.  This  historic  house  has  been  in  the  Williams  family  through 
succeeding  generations  ever  since  its  erection,  and  the  land  joined  that 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Hempstead,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Williams;  in  his 
Diary,  he  speaks  of  him  many  times  and  of  being  one  of  the  bearers 
at  Mr.  Williams’  funeral,  with  Major  Israel  Hewitt,  Lieut.  William 
Denison,  Capt.  Gallup,  Revs.  Mr.  Rossiter  and  Fish;  so  we  find  in  those 
days  that  the  ministers  acted  as  bearers  also.  A  few  years  ago  this 
house  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Elisha  Miner  of  Groton,  she  being  the  last  of 
the  family  in  possession. 

Anne  Ledyard’s  brother,  Thomas  Williams,  lived  quite  near  in  the 
low  gambrel-roofed  house,  whose  chimney  is  built  about  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  ridgepole  and  the  plates  on  the  long  sloping  north  roof, 
which  nearly  reaches  the  ground.  This  house  stands  almost  enveloped 
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in  shrubbery  and  trees  on  the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  other  old 
Williams  house.  It  originally  faced  the  west,  and  the  double  door 
remains  on  that  side,  which  opens  into  an  entry  where  the  back  stairs 
lead  above.  Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  this  room  is  a  trap 
door,  where  goods  or  valuables  were  placed  when  danger  was  near. 
When  the  road  was  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  it  obligingly 
opened  its  front  door  to  the  east.  Many  interesting  facts,  are  gleaned 
about  this  old  house,  which  rests  contentedly  in  this  shady  and  quiet 
nook,  where  in  1787,  Thomas  Williams  brought  his  bride,  Abigail 
Hempstead  daughter  of  Christopher  and  Mary.  The  old  Hempstead 
house  on  the  plains  has  long  since  gone  to  ruin,  but  the  records  of  the 
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Hempsteads  as  a  family  are  preserved  in  the  Hempstead  Diary,  which 
is  now  published  by  the  New  London  County  Historical  Society.  This 
house  has  remained  in  the  Williams  family  until  within  a  few  years, 
and  was  occupied  till  their  death  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams’  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Sally  and  Abby,  who  were  the  aunts  of  everybody  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  young  and  old. 

The  Richard  Hempstead  house  is  situated  on  the  road  as  you  go  to 
Lantern  Hill  from  Mystic,  and  still  stands  modest  and  unassuming  with 
its  gambrel  roof,  firm  and  true  as  though  it  was  only  fifty  years  old 
instead  of  nearer  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  Richard  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Robert  of  New  London;  he  resided  here  and  his 
parents  before  him.  His  wife  was  Lucy  Davis,  who  at  his  death  mar¬ 
ried  a  Mr.  Holt  of  New  London,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Jedediah  Briggs 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  house  has  since  passed  into  other  hands,  and  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Philetus  Brown. 

Situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  is  Wolf  Neck,  which 
obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  an  Indian  killed 
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a  wolf  there,  and  hung  it  up  by  the  neck  on  a  tree  near  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  it  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  passersby,  and  ever 
since  “Wolf  Neck”  has  held  its  name.  Quite  near  here,  Mr.  Martin 
White  owns  and  lives  in  a  one-story,  double  house,  protected  from  the 
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roadway  by  the  fenec  which  encloses  large  apple  trees,  whose  golden 
fruit,  in  the  autumn,  lies  upon  the  ground  in  rich  abundance.  This 
house  was  built  by  Samuel  Stanton’s  brother  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  later  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Amos  Shaw,  who 
married  Hannah  Leeds. 

The  David  Kellogg  house  stands  near  by  at  the  corner  of  the  road, 
with  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  before  the  door.  It  was  built  in  1793,  a 
one-story  half  house,  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  was  a  carpenter,  and  a  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  one.  He  had  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
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When  they  were  growing  up  and  the  home  nest  was  becoming  too 
small  for  such  a  numerous  family,  he  added  the  west  half  and  made 
it  into  the  present  double  house  which  is  now  well  preserved  and  good 
for  a  century  or  more.  It  is  set  back  from  the  road  within  an  en¬ 
closure,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  little  wooden  gate,  worn  smooth  by 
the  generations  of  little  fingers  which  have  pushed  it  to  and  fro  as 
they  have  passed  in  and  out. 

The  Eldredge  house,  later  called  the  Elisha  Bennet  house  because 
owned  by  him,  is  still  standing,  low  and  brown,  on  the  old  road  from 
head  of  Mystic  to  Wolf  Neck,  set  back  a  little  from  the  gaze  of  the 
traveller,  cozily  sheltered  by  some  old  apple  trees,  whose  boughs 
hang  shelteringly  over  this  old  landmark,  with  its  broad  stone  door 
which  have  been  trodden  by  so  many  feet  in  bygone  days;  for  here 
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came  Capt.  Daniel  Eldredge  (then  called  Eldred)  from  Rhode  Island  in 
1704,  as  the  town  records  and  Joshua  Hempstead’s  Diary  show,  and 
here  at  the  Road  Church  his  children  were  baptised,  and  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  built  this  house.  Some  of  his  children  here  went  back  to  Kings¬ 
town,  and  James  is  recorded  there,  but  his  son,  Christopher,  came  here 
to  this  place,  and  lived  after  marrying  Molly  Hempstead,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Joshua  Hempstead.  Rev.  George  Whitfield  came  here  while  he 
was  visiting  Mr.  Hempstead  in  1747,  who  lived  quite  near  by.  This 
house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown,  and  shelters  one  whose 
artistic  mind  and  eye  sees  the  beautiful  in  all  things  about  her. 

About  Wolf  Neck  are  many  old  houses,  and  driving  down  through 
the  grand  old  “Witch  woods”  we  find  a  schoolhouse  long  since  closed, 
where  in  earlier  days  religious  meetings  were  often  held,  led  by  the 
persons  in  the  adjoining  towns,  who  were  interested  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  those  about  them.  It  was  here  that  the  old  colored  man,  a  native 
of  that  place,  who  lived  in  a  little  tumble-down  house  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  exhorted  his  audience,  “  To  walk  as  well  as  talk.” 

A  short  distance  below  this  schoolhouse  stands  an  old  wood-colored 
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story  and  a  half  house,  the  ridge  of  its  roof  sloping  inward,  showing 
plainly  that  it  had  stood  here  for  many  a  long  year.  It  was  occupied  by 
Gen.  John  Gallup,  who  married  Hannah  Denison  in  1782,  but  it  was 
probably  built  long  before.  He  was  active  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  soon  after  its  close,  he  removed  to  Knox,  New  York  state,  with  his 
cousins,  Samuel  Gallup  and  brothers,  and  established  a  settlement 
there.  They  had  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  Esther  married 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Denison.  She  was  born  here  and  years  after  returned  on 
a  visit  to  this  old  home  of  her  childhood,  and  carried  a  rose-bush  from 
here  to  her  new  home  in  the  then  far  west.  Their  daughter,  Mary, 
married  Capt.  Warren  Holmes,  who  has  been  around  Cape  Horn  more 
times  than  any  other  sailor. 
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A  short  distance  below  the  Gen.  John  Gallup  house,  we  turn  to  the 
west,  and  driving  along  the  shaded  road,  we  come  to  a  gate  from  where 
we  can  see  a  white,  sunshiny,  low  house  that  has  belonged  in  the  Ben¬ 
nett  family  for  six  generations,  and  ever  since  the  land  was  granted  to 
them  by  Gov.  Winthrop.  The  old  house  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
1600,  and  stood  a  trifle  to  the  east  of  the  present  one,  which  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1773.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  the  old  style  lean-to  where  the 
wood-colored  rafters  are  in  plain  sight.  The  room  has  an  east  and  west 
door,  through  which  can  be  seen  the  garden  with  its  fruit  trees  and 
vines  climbing  over  the  walls.  Within,  th<»  rooms  low  and  large,  are 
full  of  cheer  and  warmth.  The  west  one  has  been  enlarged;  over  the 
fire-place  are  broad  and  deep  panellings,  while  in  the  opposite  corner  is 
the  long  buffet,  with  its  shelves  filled  with  old-fashioned  crockery.  For 
many  years  four  generations  have  occupied  this  house  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  is  still  held  by  the  family,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so  for 
many  years  more. 

The  village  of  Old  Mystic,  around  which  so  much  of  historic  interest 
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centers,  lies  nestled  among  the  hills,  with  the  Mystic  River  sparkling  in 
its  graceful  curves  and  stretching  away  to  the  south.  Several  hundred- 
year-old  houses  are  found  within  its  limits.  The  first  Clift  house  is  a 
little  northeast  of  the  old  Hyde  factory.  It  is  now  painted  yellow  and 
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liams.  Soon  after  they  moved  to  Berne,  New  York  state,  and  his  wife 
dying  in  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Stonington,  where  he  married 
again  and  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

The  old  John  Hyde  homestead  a  short  distance  below,  was  built  by 
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stands  somewhat  alone  upon  the  old  Turnpike  road,  larger  than  its 
neighbors  and  well  preserved,  though  built  about  1790  by  Amos  Clift, 
when  he  came  to  Stonington  from  Preston  and  married  Esther  Wil- 
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Mr.  Enoch  Burrows  in  the  opening  years  of  1800,  in  a  more  elegant 
fashion  than  the  ordinary  house  of  those  days,  large  and  square,  with 
hipped  roof  and  double  porticos  at  the  front  door  and  directly  above. 
Mr.  Burrows  presented  it  to  his  daughter  Lucy,  who  married  Mr.  John 
Hyde  in  1808.  Here,  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  shingles,  were 
born  their  fifteen  children,  and  one  grandchild,  and  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  and  the  children,  and  children’s  children  came  to  the  old  home,  it 
became  a  busy  hive  as  well  as  the  center  of  life  and  fashion  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-eight  were  in  the  family  during 
the  summer  months,  when  their  friends  gathered  within  these  hospit¬ 
able  walls.  Among  these  were  two  of  the  Rodgers  family,  one  of  whom 
became  Admiral,  and  the  other  Commodore,  George  Rodgers,  who  lost 
his  life  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Champlain;  Capt.  Ringold  of  the 
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U.  S.  Army,  who  fought  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  also  Lieut.  A.  P.  Rod¬ 
gers,  who  was  killed  in  leading  the  “Forlorn  Hope”  at  Chapultepec, 
Mexico. 

This  house  was  the  first  in  the  place  to  be  opened  to  the  Methodist 
Itinerant,  and  in  one  of  the  front  parlors  meetings  were  held.  In  the 
east  and  west  rooms  were  marble  mantles  and  hearths  with  ornamented 
cast-iron  backs  and  sides  to  the  fire-places,  where  blazed  the  hickory 
logs,  throwing  out  heat  sufficient  to  warm  the  room  and  once  to  even 
crack  the  marble  hearth.  Mrs.  Hyde  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  the 
beautiful  garden  laid  out  with  borders  made  a  fine  display  for  all;  even 
the  children  delighted  in  it,  as  they  saw  them  from  the  windows  of  the 
old  schoolhouse  near  by.  Mr.  John  Hyde  was  the  oldest  of  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren  and  became  the  father  of  the  same  number.  It  was  indeed  a  proud 
moment  when  he  came  to  the  Polls,  at  the  Road,  with  his  eight  sons 
and  all  voted  the  Whig  ticket. 

Two  of  the  sons  became  ministers,  and  one  daughter  married  Rev. 
James  McDonald,  a  wonderfully  impressive  speaker  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  preached  in  New  London  for  a  time  and  was  after¬ 
wards  connected  with  a  college  in  New  Jersey.  A  son,  John  Hyde,  was 
editor  of  “The  Parthenon”  (a  magazine  of  Union  College),  and  valedic- 
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torian  of  his  class,  there.  He  was  United  States  Consul  to  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  under  President  Lincoln,  and  was  once  introduced  by  Daniel 
Webster  as  “one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  Whig  party.”  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  school  and  a  medical  school  in  New  York 
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City,  and  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  London  Gazette,  while 
he  was  considered  by  talented  men  as  mentally  qualified  for  any  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  Hyde  house  has 
been  sold  and  rented  for  years,  and  the  family  scattered  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  still  pleasant  memories  cluster  about  it, 
and  influences  emanating  from  here  have  made,  and  will  yet  make  other 
homes  better  and  happier. 

A  little  farther  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stands  the  old 
home  of  Elijah  Williams,  always  called  the  Case  Bottle  House.  Recent¬ 
ly  verandahs  have  been  added  to  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  somewhat 
changing  its  appearance.  Here  dwelt  Elijah  Williams  in  1796,  who 
married  Mehitable  Rossiter,  granddaughter  of  our  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ros- 
siter,  who  preached  at  the  Road  Church  in  1722;  she  was  known  to  all 
the  villagers  as  Aunt  Hetty. 
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The  oldest  house  in  the  village  is  a  little  farther  down,  nearly  opposite 
where  the  old  schoolhouse  used  to  stand.  A  little  low,  wood-colored 
house,  called  the  Chester  house,  or  more  familiarly,  the  Washington 
house,  as  it  is  said  that  George  Washington  once  dined  here  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  place.  It  has  the  east  and  west  sides  covered  with  the 
old  time  shingles,  three  feet  long,  and  as  you  enter  the  front  door  the 
little  square  hall  invitingly  receives  you;  the  high  shelf,  built  out  from 
the  rear  of  this  wall,  was  used  in  days  of  yore,  to  place  the  band-boxes 
upon,  containing  the  Sunday  bonnets,  which  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
box  and  put  on  the  head  the  last  thing  as  one  left  the  house.  The 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  door  are  pleasant  and  the  sun  streams  in 
through  the  small  panes  of  glass  which  are  in  the  windows.  It  is  now 
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being  renovated  by  Mr.  Brenton  Copp  and  will  add  much  of  new  style 
architecture  to  this  street  in. the  village. 

The  Leonard  Williams  house  is  virtually  unchanged,  located  opposite 
the  old  Hyde  store,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Horace  Williams;  it  is  known  to 
the  older  inhabitants  as  the  Amos  Williams’  hotel  or  the  Old  Wayside 
Inn,  where  once  stopped  the  four-horse  stages  that  ran  from  New 
London  to  Providence.  The  stages  and  horses  were  owned  by  Mr. 
Frank  Amy,  and  Mr.  Giles  Hallam,  Jr.,  drove  one  for  a  time.  At  this 
tavern,  travellers  were  fed  and  regaled  at  the  bar;  it  was  also  made 
famous  at  one  time  by  the  arrival  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Boston  to  Washington,  and  reached  Stonington  the  day  the 
Lexington  was  burned;  as  there  was  no  means  of  transportation  to 
New  York  from  there,  except  to  go  to  New  London,  Mr.  Capron,  who 
kept  the  Steamboat  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Webster  put  up,  employed  Mr. 
Russell  Wheeler,  who  was  in  his  service  there,  to  procure  a  sleigh,  as 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  take  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Ferry  at  Groton 
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Bank,  but  finding  themselves  chilled,  they  stopped  at  the  Inn  at  Mystic 
to  warm  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  man,  after  which  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  Groton,  where  they  made  a  call  upon  Mother  Bailey  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  This  house  is  still  in  the  Williams  family,  stand 
ing  firm  and  secure  under  its  protection  of  fine  old  shade  trees,  close  to 
the  road-side.  After  Mr.  Amos  Williams’  death,  his  son,  Leonard  Wil¬ 
liams  and  family  occupied  it,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  about  the  yard 
and  in  the  rooms,  with  all  the  old-time  garments  stored  away  in  the 
chambers  above,  will  long  be  remembered  as  well  as  those  who  made 
this  home  so  delightful. 

The  large  white  house,  with  three  tiers  of  bay  windows,  standing 
near  the  center  of  the  village,  with  its  gardens  in  the  rear  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  of  the  Mystic  River  winding  among  its  green  islands  just 
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before  the  door,  is  the  Enoch  Burrows  house,  built  in  1790.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  Esquire  Elias  Brown,  and  lived  there  for  a  time. 
The  long  fflight  of  marble  steps  which  leads  up  to  the  front  door  came 
from  Mr.  Burrows’  marble  quarry,  located  in  western  Massachusetts 
near  Pittsfield.  From  the  same  quarry  was  brought  the  marble  to  build 
the  new  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  which  occupies  four  blocks.  The 
house  also  contains  a  marble  sink  and  a  large  stirring  dish,  all  from 
the  same  quarry,  which  was  brought  down  the  Connecticut  river  in 
some  kind  of  a  water  craft,  and  landed  at  the  dock  before  the  door. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  a  large  landholder,  owning  many  beautiful  farms 
and  Mystic  Island,  originally  called  Ram’s  Island.  He  married  Esther 
Denison,  daughter  of  Grandmother  Jane;  she  was  a  very  energetic 
woman,  a  housekeeper  and  homemaker  of  New  England’s  best  type, 
large-hearted,  generous,  sociable  and  entertaining,  an  excellent  cook, 
and  gave  much  attention  to  all  appetizing  things  which  please  the  eye 
and  appeal  to  the  palate.  She  had  a  good  force  of  domestics  to  execute 
her  commands,  and  when  her  table  was  seen  covered  with  china,  glass 
and  silver,  and  loaded  with  choice  viands,  one  needed  no  second  invita¬ 
tion  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  com- 
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manding  figure,  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stockings;  genial,  kind-heart¬ 
ed  and  capable,  and  in  his  later  years,  in  his  home  in  West  Troy,  New 
York,  was  called  Judge  Burrows.  Their  son,  Silas,  afterwards  lived 
here;  he  was  interested  in  ship-building,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  New  York,  and  was  also  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business. 
He  made  several  trips  to  Brazil  and  Hong  Kong,  China,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  commercial  house;  he  left  there  in  1859  for  the  last  time  and 
made  his  home  in  this  village,  where  he  died  in  1870.  Mr.  Burrows 
was  the  most  wonderful  business  man  that  Stonington  ever  raised. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  powerful  will,  untiring  energy,  and  industry,  and 
overcame  all  obstacles-  that  confronted  him.  He  served  in  the  defense 
of  Stonington  Borough  in  the  war  with  England  in  1814  and  later  in 
life  was  a  personal  friend  of  three  of  the  Presidents,’  and  was  at  the 
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death-bed  of  one.  His  children  occupied  the  house  as  a  summer  home 
at  various  times,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  grandchildren.  It  is  built  in 
a  grander  style  than  most  houses  of  its  age;  the  long  hall  and  side  ver¬ 
andah,  large  rooms  and  windows  protected  by  their  iron  balconies, 
make  it  noticeable  as  a  fine  old  residence.  In  the  September  gale  of 
1815,  the  tide  swept  high  up  on  the  steps.  In  front  of  this  house  once 
stood  a  gambrel-roofed  store,  where  John  Hyde  began  his  business  edu¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Enoch  Burrows. 

At  the  foot  of  Quaquataug’s  western  slope  stands  the  Dr.  Manning 
house  on  a  little  eminence  with  ample  grounds  before  the  door.  It  was 
built  about  1797  by  a  Mr.  Eldredge,  and  owned  by  Stephen  Avery,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Mason  Manning  about  1825,  when  he 
came  here  from  Windham,  Ct.  Here  he  lived  when  he  married  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Chesebrough  Leeds,  in  1829.  Mr.  George  Green- 
man  occupied  the  house  with  him  at  the  time  as  it  was  arranged  for 
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two  families;  there  was  also  a  store  kept  in  a  little  building  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  present  driveway  near  the  street.  This  house  is  large 
and  double,  the  sides  are  covered  with  shingles  which  were  placed  there 
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when  it  was  erected,  though  the  roof  has  been  covered  three  times. 
Dr.  Manning  was  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  able  and  trustworthy, 
and  resided  here  till  his  death. 

On  November  15th,  1815,  a  tract  of  land  was  bought  in  Old  Mystic  of 
Stepheh  Avery,  by  Thomas  and  Christopher  Leeds,  where  the  quaint 
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house  which  stands  high  up  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mystic  River  is 
now  seen;  the  style  of  the  house  with  its  gambrel  roof  and  “overhang” 
with  its  little  lean-to  at  the  rear  shows  that  it  must  have  been  built  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  of  this  land.  Mr.  Christopher  Leeds  married  Mercy  Ho¬ 
bart,  and  lived  there  in  the  early  part  of  1800.  Just  below  here  was  a 
shipyard  where  vessels  were  built.  Enoch  Burrows,  John  Hyde  and 
Christopher  Leeds  were  partners  in  this  business.  One  of  the  vessels 
built  here  in  1812  was  the  Flambeaux;  she  was  designed  by  Mr.  Leeds 
himself,  and  was  a  brigantine  of  300  tons,  and  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  government.  Thus  we  see  that  in  those  days  this  quiet  valley 
was  a  busy  place  and  the  scene  of  active  operations. 

On  the  road  that  leads  to  the  village  of  Mystic,  stands  a  house,  large 
and  square,  painted  white,  situated  on  a  side  hill,  commanding  a  fine 
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view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  looks  like  a  modern  house,  but  th° 
original  foundations  are  of  the  house  built  by  Capt.  Joseph  Gallup  in 
1720.  It  has  been  improved  and  kept  up  by  the  different  families,  who 
have  made  it  their  abiding  place,  among  whom  were  Dea.  Samuel 
Longworthy,  his  son,  George,  Dea.  B.  F.  Lewis  and  others,  till  now  it 
belongs  to  Mr.  James  Norman. 

At  the  east  of  the  village  rises  the  grand  old  Quaquataug  Hill  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  while  nearer  flows  the  Mystic  River.  At  its  very  summit, 
a  road  turns  and  winds  away  among  the  pleasant  meadows  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile,  till  you  reach  a  typical  old  New  England  home,  built  by 
Nehemiah  Williams  in  1719.  It  is  a  large,  two-story,  double  house 
painted  white,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  it  is  so  old,  till  you 
enter  the  ell  which  is  evidently  the  oldest  part  and  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  originally  built,  with  the  various  rooms  out  of  the  large  kitchen; 
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sink  room,  buttery,  cheese  room,  press  room,  milk  room  and  meal 
room,  all  with  the  bare  floors  kept  clean  and  sweet. 

The  old  cheese  press  still  stands  in  its  accustomed  place,  while  the 
kitchen  has  the  old  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  the  old-style  half  doors  at  the 
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west  and  east,  through  which  a  view  of  the  garden  makes  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture.  A  little  bedroom  off  this  kitchen  seemingly  just  large  enough  to 
take  in  a  cot,  was  the  sleeping  room  used  in  those  early  days.  In  the 
dining  room  stands  the  grandfather’s  clock,  still  evenly  ticking  away 
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the  hours,  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  In  the  west  room  is  the  panelling  to 
be  seen  on  the  entire  east  side,  and  over  the  fire-place  is  a  little  cup¬ 
board,  while  in  the  southwest  corner  is  the  tall  corner  buffet  which  was 
built  into  nearly  all  the  old  houses.  This  is  filled  with  ancient  crockery 
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in  The  usual  colors  of  pink,  blue  and  pencil  ware.  The  summer  beams 
and  cornices  are  in  plain  sight  in  all  the  rooms,  lower  and  upper.  Best 
of  all  is  the  children’s  play-room  (for  there  are  many  little  Williams 
children  yet  in  this  old  home).  In  the  long  north  room  above,  the 

rafters  are  exposed  and  the  bare  floor,  with  its  broad  oak  boards  divid¬ 
ed  off,  is  the  play-room  of  each  child;  the  girls  have  houses  and  dolls 
in  theirs,  and  the  boys  have  barns  with  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  corner 
stands  the  very  same  little  old  narrow  bedstead  which  used  to  stand  in 
the  tiny  bedroom  below,  and  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  present  gen¬ 
erations  of  little  Williamses.  This  house  and  farm  have  belonged  in 
this  same  family  since  the  house  was  built,  having  been  left  from  one 
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generation  to  the  next,  till  now  it  is  possession  of  the  eighth,  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice  Williams  and  family.  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams  son,  Park,  who  was 
the  great-grandfather,  was  in  the  Revolution  in  1776,  and  again  as 
drummer  in  Capt.  William  Stanton’s  Company  in  1780. 

There  were  several  other  Williams  houses  about  this  hill;  the  one 
down  the  road  but  a  short  distance  just  back  of  where  Mr.  Erastus 
Holmes  now  lives,  was  the  Joshua  Williams  house,  which  has  been  taken 
down  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This  Mr.  Williams  was  married  three 
times,  and  his  descendants  are  worthy  men  and  women,  who  are  located 
in  different  states.  Mr.  Sanford  Williams  lived  south  of  here  a  few 
rods,  in  a  one  story  brown  house  which  was  recently  burned,  only  a 
heap  of  ruins  now  marking  the  spot.  The  old  schoolhouse  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road,  but  that,  too,  has  been  removed  within  the  last 
half  century.  There  were  two  other  old  houses  very  near  here,  but 
time  has  removed  the  traces;  in  one  of  them,  which  was  built  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Mason,  the  son  of  Capt.  John,  lived  John  Reynolds  in  1669,  and  in 
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the  other  Mr.  Elias  Stanton  was  born,  who  afterwards  moved  to  New 
York  state. 

At  the  very  summit  of  Quaquataug,  on  the  site  of  the  first  Williams 
house  on  this  hill,  stands  a  double  mansion  house  set  amid  its  white 
enclosure,  which  was  built  in  1775.  The  first  house  which  stood  here 
before  this  was  erected  in  1712  but  was  burned  down.  It  happened  on 
this  wise:  Dea.  Eleazor  Williams’  twelve  year  old  daughter,  Martha, 
or  Patty,  as  she  was  called,  was  sent  upstairs  towards  night  to  get 
something  from  a  small  closet  where  flax  was  kept,  and  as  she  carried 
a  lighted  candle,  a  spark  flew  from  it,  which  quickly  ignited  the  flax; 
child-like,  frightened  at  the  mischief  wrought,  she  hurriedly  closed  the 
door,  and  ran  down  stairs,  telling  no  one;  soon  the  flames  were  seen, 
but  as  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  extinguishing  them,  the  house 
was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  very  short  time.  Patty  grew  up  and  married 
the  great-great-grandson  of  the  famous  Capt.  George  Denison,  and 
lived  in  the  present  old  Denison  house,  near  Mystic. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH 


“We  sat  within  the  farm  house  old, 

Whose  windows  looking  o’er  the  bay 
Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 

An  easy  entrance  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  see  the  port, 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, 

The  lighthouse,  the  dismantled  fort, 

The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown.” 

On  a  high  hill  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  just  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mystic,  Ct.,  stands  the  Stanton  Williams  house,  formerly  owned 
by  Capt.  John  Stanton,  son  of  Thomas  the  first,  who  married  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thompson’s  daughter.  He  was  educated  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians,  but  afterwards  was  engaged  in  other  work.  He 
was  in  the  Narragansett  fight  in  1675.  His  home  was  near  the  village  of 
Mystic,  bounded  by  lands  of  Capt.  John  Gallup  and  Capt.  George  Den¬ 
ison.  The  house  which  he  built  was  near  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Elias 
Williams’  present  residence,  and  must  have  been  a  large  one,  as  the 
cellar  yet  indicates.  His  son  Joseph  lived  there  till  1712,  when  he  built 
a  new  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  very  near  the  present  one,  and  his 
son  Joseph  was  carried  there  as  a  baby;  he  grew  up  and  married,  and 
still  remained  there  until  he  divided  his  land,  and  gave  this  house  to  his 
son  William,  and  his  land  to  the  south  to  his  son  Nathan,  who  built  the 
present  house;  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Stanton  Williams,  in  1777. 

It  was  at  first  a  one-story  house  with  no  ell  till  1798  when  Mr.  Na¬ 
than  Stanton  moved  to  New  York  state,  and  his  brother  William  rented 
the  old  homestead  and  came  to  live  at  this  place,  when  he  raised  it  to 
two  stories,  and  since  then  it  has  been  somewhat  improved  and  renovat¬ 
ed.  A  short  distance  from  here,  down  the  hill,  at  the  north  and  quite 
near  the  present  ice  houses,  used  to  stand  the  old,  old  schoolhouse, 
built  in  the  middle  of  1700,  which  was  so  close  to  the  great  rock,  still 
there  by  the  roadside,  that  the  children  used  to  reach  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  after  a  rain-fall,  and  dip  their  slates  in  the  pools  of  water  which 
had  filled  the  little  hollows  in  the  rock. 

Major  John  Mason,  whose  military  career  is  well  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Stonington,  where  he  had  much  land  given  him  by  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  bequeathed  to  his  son  Samuel  that  part  between  Pe- 
quetsepos  Brook  and  the  land  of  the  emigrant  Thomas  Miner,  and  to 
his  son  Lieut.  Daniel  Mason  all  that  part  west  of  Thomas  Miner’s  to 
Blackmore’s  Head  (a  rock  which  was  the  eastern  bound  of  Capt. 
George  Denison’s  second  grant  of  land  in  Stonington  and  is  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  farm  of  Henry  M.  Palmer). 

This  youngest  son  of  Major  John’s  became  Captain  and  occupied  in 
Stonington  an  ample  domain  confirmed  by  the  Colony  to  his  father 
near  the  borders  of  Long  Island  Sound.  This  estate  comprised  “Chip- 
pechaug  Island  in  Mystic  Bay,”  since  then  called  “Mason’s  Island,”  and 
a  large  tract  of  upland  and  meadow.  He  was  commissioned  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  New  London  Co.  Troop  of  Dragoons,  Oct.  17th,  1673,  in 
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the  21st  year  of  his  age,  was  Lieut.  Oct.  7th,  1701,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  for  a  time  instructor  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  school  on  the  Plain  in  Norwich  in  1679.  This  was  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  Denison,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.  He  married  again  in  1769,  Rebecca  Hobart,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Stonington  as  his  permanent  residence;  he  was  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  interests  of  the  town,  representing  it  at  times  as  Deputy 
to  the  General  Court,  and  was  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
His  descendants  have  ever  since  made  this  Island  their  home  ,and 
There  is  yet  standing  an  old  Mason  house  which  is  now  occupied  by 
those  who  are  in  direct  line  from  Lieut.  Daniel  Mason. 

“The  Riding  Way,”  which  is  now  crossed  by  the  bridge  between  the 
Island  and  the  mainland  was  once  crossed  by  boats,  and  at  low  water 
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by  those  on  horseback,  and  a  story  is  told  of  the  old  negro  boatman 
who  carried  travellers  across,  having  been  warned  against  taking  a 
certain  young  man  over  who  was  known  to  be  very  partial  to  one  of 
the  young  ladies  on  the  Island,  but  whose  relatives  were  very  much 
opposed  to  his  choice;  they  tried  in  various  ways  to  coax  and  bribe  the 
old  negro  to  prevent  his  being  carried  across,  but  to  no  avail,  for  he 
was  never  able  to  decide  upon  the  right  man,  consequently  never  knew 
when  he  was  carrying  him  over;  so  this  love  story  worked  out  its  own 
gracious  fulfillment. 

In  the  village  of  Mystic  only  one  house  remains  over  100  years  old, 
and  that  is  the  one  now  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Dickinson  on  Denison  St. 
It  was  called  the  Beebe  Denison  house.  He  married  Hannah  Chese- 
brough,  half  sister  of  Mr.  Grandison  Chesebrough,  in  1784,  and  they 
lived  there  until  her  death  in  1800.  At  that  time  only  three  houses 
were  standing  in  the  present  village  of  Mystic,  this  one,  the  John  Deni- 
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son  house,  and  the  one  on  Pistol  Point;  both  of  these  are  now  gone. 
The  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Denison  house  was  taken 
down,  the  timbers  and  boards  that  were  not  too  badly  decayed  being 
used  to  make  mementos,  or  stored  for  future  use.  The  large  doorstep 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Denison, 
where  it  can  now  be  seen.  There  are  several  other  houses  in  the  village 
which  approach  the  century  mark,  the  one  of  Capt.  Simeon  Haley  and 
his  two  brothers,  George  and  Jeremiah,  who  built,  one  the  steamboat 
hotel  near  his  brother  Simeon,  and  the  other  the  present  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Manning.  The  house  in  which  Capt.  Jerry 
Holmes  used  to  live  was  built  about  1813,  and  two  years  later  during 
the  September  gale,  September  23,  1815,  the  water  came  to  the  upper 
cellar  stair  before  they  left  the  house.  For  many  years  Capt.  Holmes’ 
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family  lived  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  Mr.  Charles  Mallory’s  on  the 
other.  The  two  women  occupied  the  same  kitchen  and  cooked  at  the 
same  fireplace.  Capt.  Holmes  and  wife  were  both  very  patriotic,  he 
being  active  in  the  defense  of  Stonington.  He  also  had  command  of 
the  Hornet  which  was  used  to  carry  torpedoes,  some  of  which  were 
buried  in  their  cellar  for  some  time  before  they  were  used  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  blow  up  the  British  fleet.  It  is  told  of  his  wife  that  she  fired 
the  first  cannon  on  the  shores  of  Mystic  in  celebration  of  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America  in  February,  1815,  and  was  always  ready 
to  asist  her  husband  in  time  of  need. 

Capt.  George  Denison’s  oldest  son,  John,  lived  in  the  old  Denison 
house  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mystic  Hill,  across  the  road  west  of  the 
present  blacksmith  shop.  It  was  the  first  house  built  in  the  village 
about  1669,  and  became  a  well  known  land-mark.  It  always  remained 
in  the  Denison  family  till  it  was  taken  down  in  1883,  and  so  is  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  yet  living.  Aunt  Lavinia  Denison  also  lived  there  and 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  Her  Thanksgiving  gatherings  were  a  not¬ 
able  event  in  the  village  and  everybody  loved  to  meet  and  greet  her  on 
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these  occasions.  She  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered.  John  Denison’s  great-grandson  Isaac,  being  in  poor  health,  was 
not  able  to  go  into  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  opened  this  mansion 
house,  in  which  he  lived,  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  many  refugees 
from  Long  Island,  when  the  British  held  the  same,  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Isaac  Denison’s  son,  Ebenezer,  married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs. 
Phebe  Moore  (Wickham  Smithy,*  she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
worth,  born  in  1769,  and  at  nineteen  years  united  with  the  Cong. 
Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  she  organized  the  first  Sunday 
School  on  Long  Island  and  the  second  in  America.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wickham,  died  in  1808,  and  three  years  later  she  married  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith  of  Stonington  and  soon  after  started  the  first  Sunday 
School  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  This  was  afterwards  connected  with 
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the  Road  Church.  After  Mr.  Smith’s  death,  she  went  back  to  Long 
Island  and  there  organized  her  third  Sunday  School;  returning  to  Ston¬ 
ington  in  1815,  she  married  Mr.  Denison  and  began  a  Sunday  School  in 
Mystic  which  was  the  first  in  that  vicinity;  and  it  was  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  people,  who  came  from  all  around  the  town.  She 
had  decided  views  on  temperance,  and  the  following  story  is  told  of  her; 
a  traveller  who  stopped  at  her  door  said  “Madam,  can  you  give  me 
some  cider?”  to  which  she  replied,  that  they  did  not  keep  cider  for 
travellers.  “Well,  can’t  I  stay  over  night  here?”  “No,  sir,  we  don’t 
keep  a  public  house.”  “But,  madam,  you  may  not  know  who  I  am,  and 
the  Bible  says  we  must  not  forget  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.”  “Very  true,  sir,”  she  said, 
“but  angels  don’t  ask  for  cider.” 

Mr.  John  Denison’s  granddaughter,  Prudence,  lived  in  this  house  also, 
and  was  a  very  attractive  young  lady.  She  had  many  admirers  and 
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suitors,  chief  among  them  being  Mr.  William  Denison,  a  distant  cousin 
called  Wicked  Will.  One  day  the  minister  ,who  was  also  charmed  with 
Miss  Denison,  was  stopping  to  dinner  with  the  family,  and  while  asking 
a  blessing  at  the  table  (which  according  to  custom  was  more  the  length 
of  a  prayer)  wicked  Will  passed  the  window,  and  by  some  trick  of  the 
eye,  conveyed  to  Miss  Prudence’s  mind,  that  he  particularly  wished  to 
see  her.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Miss  Denison  was  not  much  impressed 
by  the  minister  or  his  words,  for  slipping  quietly  from  her  seat  at  the 
table,  she  met  Mr.  Denison  at  the  front  door  and  stealthily  they  entered 
the  best  room,  where  they  enjoyed  each  other’s  society  for  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon.  The  minister,  of  course,  upon  lifting  his  eyes,  missed 
the  bewitching  face  of  Miss  Prudence,  and  later  was  informed  of  the 
cause  of  her  absence;  meeting  Mr.  Denison  the  next  day  he  expostu- 
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lated  with  him,  complaining  that  he  had  deprived  him  of  Miss  Denison’s 
society  and  taken  her  from  the  table  during  his  prayer.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Mr.  Denison  in  Scriptural  language:  “Sir,  you  must  watch  as 
well  as  pray.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Denison  married  Miss 
Prudence  and  they  lived  in  the  Prentice  Denison  house  which  used  to 
stand  just  east  of  the  present  schoolhouse  in  Quiambaug,  where  Mr. 
Henry  Baldwin  now  lives;  he  also  owned  land  which  extended  over 
Montauk  Avenue. 

His  son,  Jonathan  Denison,  built  the  present  house  in  1745,  which 
stands  there  today,  so  renovated  and  well  preserved  that  one  could 
scarcely  believe  that  any  part  of  it  could  be  reckoned  by  centuries. 
This  house  originally  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  two 
story,  gambrel  roof,  half  house,  but  later  Mr.  Noyes  Palmer,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Dorothy  Stanton  in  1784,  bought  this  land  of  Col.  Oliver 
Smith,  who  lived  there,  and  enlarged  it  by  adding  a  half  to  the  west 
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side,  making  it  a  double  house;  his  son,  Dea.  Noyes  Palmer,  also  lived 
here,  and  still  later  it  was  moved  across  the  road  and  reconstructed 
into  its  now  modern  style,  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Palmer. 
The  view  from  this  hill  can  scarcely  be  described,  but  anyone  who  takes 
the  drive  towards  the  Sound,  seeing  the  blue  water  of  the  great  ocean 
glistening  in  the  distance  and  the  beauties  of  distant  hill  and  near-by 
valley,  where  Quiambaug  Cove  gracefully  curves,  now  in,  now  out,  be¬ 
tween  its  green  banks,  can  but  think,  perhaps,  living  among  all  this 
God-given  beauty  may  have  had  an  uplifting  influence  upon  wicked 
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Will,  for  when  about  60  years  old,  he  became  a  religious  man  and 
abandoned  his  evil  habits.  His  property,  which  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  conservator,  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  became  prudent 
and  exemplary,  and  was  respected  by  his  neighbors.  No  higher  eulogy 
need  any  man  desire. 

The  drive  down  Mistuxet  Avenue  shows  us  the  Old  Borough  of  Ston- 
ington,  so  situated  reaching  out  into  Fisher’s  Island  Sound,  with  Paw- 
catuck  Bay  stretching  up  into  the  east  and  Stonington  Harbor  on  the 
west,  that  we  can  understand  why  it  is  called  by  the  older  inhabitants 
“The  Point,”  for  it  seems  only  a  point  of  land  reaching  into  the  water 
which  flows  far  back  upon  either  side  of  the  village.  At  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  Palmer’s  Hill,  in  what  is  now  called  Umphrey’s  Or¬ 
chard,  was  once  a  hut  built  and  occupied  by  two  freed  slaves,  Umphrey 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  and  died  there.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Noyes,  who  lived  at  the  Harbor. 
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There  were  many  slaves  here  in  various  families  during  the  first  half 
of  1700,  and  many  stories  have  been  related  of  them,  one  of  which  was 
told  by  Thomas  Noyes  (father  of  the  Thomas  above  referred  to,  who 
married  Mary  Thompson  in  1731)  of  a  slave  named  Jumbo,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  One  moonlight  night  he  brought  his  coat  to  his  mistress 
and  asked  her  to  mend  it  for  him,  saying,  “If  you  will,  I  will  tell  you 
when  Marsa  Tom  will  come  home.”  Marsa  Tom  was  Captain  of  a  vessel 
gone  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  considerably  overdue, 
and  they  were  all  feeling  very  anxious  about  him.  She  told  him  that 
she  would  mend  the  coat,  so  Jumbo  went  out  into  the  lot  north  of  the 
house,  and  went  through  all  kinds  of  antics;  finally  he  came  in  and  said 
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to  her,  “Tomorrow,  at  one  o’clock,  you  look  off,  and  you  will  see  Marsa 
Tom’s  vessel  coming.”  Sure  enough,  the  next  day  at  one  o’clock,  she 
looked  off  and  saw  the  vessel  coming  outside  the  reef,  beyond  the  har¬ 
bor  at  Stonington. 

Leaving  Montauk  Avenue,  we  turn  to  the  left  into  a  comparatively 
new  road,  and  come  to  another  new  old  house,  now  owned  by  Judge 
Gilbert  Collins  of  New  Jersey,  who  comes  with  his  family  every  summer 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  health-giving  vigor  of  hill  and  vale,  cove  and 
glen.  This  original  structure  was  built  by  John  Hallam,  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Prudence  Richardson,  in  1683,  the  land  having  be¬ 
longed  to  her  brother,  by  gift  from  their  father,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  It  was  afterwards  sold  by  them  to  Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  whose 
sister  married  Mr.  James  Noyes,  and  the  property  was  held  in  that 
name  till  sold  to  the  present  owner,  who  has  improved  it  and  the 
grounds  about  the  place.  Within  the  front  hall  a  glance  above  shows 
the  winding  staircase,  even  to  the  third  floor,  and  in  the  long  dining 
room  the  large  fire-place  and  mantel  testify  of  age.  Though  remodelled 
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and  seemingly  almost  built  anew,  the  old  Hallam  house  underlies  the 
present  structure,  making  this  the  oldest  house  in  town. 

If  one  loves  the  water  and  enjoys  the  sight  and  sound  of  breaking 
waves  and  billows,  let  him  visit  the  old  house  on  Wamphassett  Point 
just  west  of  the  village  of  Stonington,  which  faces  the  harbor,  and  so 
near  to  the  water  that  with  closed  eyes  one  can  easily  imagine  himself 
“rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.”  It  is  an  ideal  home  for  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  family,  of  whom  there  have  been  many  in  this  house  to 
sail  away  over  the  ocean  blue,  and  one  of  them,  Captain  Ben  Noyes, 
born  in  1780,  commanded  a  ship  running  between  New  York  and  Italy 
for  many  years. 

This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Whiting  in  the  early  part  of  1700, 
who  lived  here  when  he  was  deacon  of  the  Road  Church  in  1739.  It  is 
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built  a  story  and  a  half,  with  gambrel  roof.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
door  used  to  be  laid  out  in  terraces  of  green  banks  which  extended  to 
the  water’s  edge,  while  stone  steps  reached  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
old-fashioned  roses  bordered  the  walks.  The  interior  is  almost  new, 
having  been  renovated  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Nat.  P.  Noyes.  The 
cupboard  in  the  north  room,  which  was  over  the  fire-place,  with  the 
little  glass  doors,  has  been  taken  away,  also  the  panels  and  fluted  col¬ 
umns  on  either  side,  which  were  there  when  it  was  built.  When  the 
whitewashed  plaster  had  been  removed,  some  pieces  of  dark,  rich, 
figured  paper  was  discovered  on  the  dark  plastered  room,  which  had 
evidently  been  brought  from  England,  as  no  paper  so  elegant  as  this 
was  found  here  in  those  early  days.  When  the  cupboard  was  removed, 
among  the  debris  was  found  an  Indian  moccasin  made  of  some  kind  of 
leather,  with  the  sole  turned  up  and  over  to  form  the  upper  covering, 
and  then  gathered  with  a  leather  throng  over  the  instep.  In  the  attic, 
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securely  driven  into  the  plates  of  the  house,  was  found  an  iron  ring, 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  to  fasten  some  person,  slave  or  free, 
who  was  insane,  as  no  asylums  were  then  known  where  those  thus 
afflicted  could  be  protected. 

But  a  few  feet  north  of  this  house  used  to  stand  another  similarly 
built  house,  where  the  great-grandparents  of  the  present  owner  lived  in 
1760,  but  it  is  not  known  who  built  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  died  there 
at  the  great  age  of  92  and  94,  and  lie  buried  near  the  water  in  a  grave¬ 
yard  where  also  lie  the  Hallams  and  Whitings.  This  old  house  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  burned,  taking  fire  from  live  coals  in  a  pan  of  ashes  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  stove  and  set  upon  a  chest  while  the  occupant 
Aunt  Betsey,  was  out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  old  land¬ 
mark  had  disappeared.  The  old  farm  house  owned  by  the  Hallams 
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once  stood  a  little  above  here,  but  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  al¬ 
most  all  knowledge  of  it  also.  The  town  records  tell  us  that  “in  April, 
1751,  Mr.  John  Whiting  paid  John  Hallam  £90  in  old  tenor  bills  for  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  being  part  of 
the  land  which  Mr.  Thomas  Noyes,  Jr.,  now  improves.” 

Near  here,  on  Darling  Hill,  most  beautifully  situated,  overlooking 
Long  Island  Sound,  stands  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Doughty  of  New  York,  who  has  remodelled  the  Langworthy  house  into 
a  fine  summer  residence.  This  land  originally  belonged  to  the  Hallams, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  Dea.  Samuel  Langworthy  bought  or  built 
the  old  house  which  stood  here  when  he  moved  to  it  from  the  Lewis 
place  at  Old  Mystic,  but  he  lived  here  with  his  wife,  who  was  Ethelinda 
Davis  of  Hopkinton,  and  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whom  he 
married  in  1796.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  Stonington  and  married, 
second,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dea.  Fellows.  His  son  Henry  took  down  the 
old  house  and  built  about  it,  living  in  various  parts  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  until  he  had  made  a  fine  country  house  called  the  “Farmer’s 
Palace.” 
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On  our  way  to  Stonington,  we  pass  the  Grandison  Chesebrough  place, 
standing  in  a  most  beautiful  spot  overlooking  the  water,  at  a  corner  of 
the  road  near  the  Catholic  Cemetery.  It  is  now  a  most  commodious 
barn,  but  the  large  gambrel  roofed  building  was  once  a  comfortable 
home  with  a  busy  household.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chese¬ 
brough  about  1758;  he  married  Hannah  Wheeler  and  second  Mary 
Hallam;  they  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Their  son  Enoch  married 
Sally  Sheffield  and  lived  here,  and  their  son,  Rev.  Amos  Chesebro,  is 
now  living  at  West  Hartford,  Ct.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chesebrough’s  young¬ 
est  child  was  Grandison,  who  later  owned  this  place  where  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  1855,  and  the  name  of  the  Grandison  house  has  ever  since 
clung  to  the  place. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH 


Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea, 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town, 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 

And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each  well  known  street, 

Are  singing  their  beautiful  song. 

— Longfellow. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Emma  W.  Palmer  for  much  of  the  following 
chapter. 

In  the  village  of  Stonington,  we  find  many  houses  a  hundred  year3 
old  and  more.  On  the  west  side  of  Water  Street  we  see  the  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Palmer  or  Peleg  Brown  house,  as  Capt.  Palmer  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1798,  and  came  into  possession  of  this  house; 
he  also  owned  the  adjoining  property  on  the  north  and  the  dock.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  September  gale,  this  large  house  was  lifted  from 
its  foundation  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  one  end  of  it  dropped  into 
the  cellar.  It  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chesebro’s  father  and  as 
there  were  no  jackscrews  or  modern  implements  in  those  days,  he 
lifted  it  gradually  back  into  place  by  wedges.  What  an  undertaking 
it  must  have  been  with  such  appliances.  Peleg  Brown  was  a  ship  build¬ 
er  and  also  a  merchant,  for  in  1816  he  was  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
wrote  to  C.  Billings,  Esquire,  as  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

On  the  corner  of  Water  and  Harmony  Streets,  we  see  the  long,  low 
house  known  as  Dr.  Wm.  Hyde  place,  built  by  Rev.  John  Rathbone, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  of  the  Stonington  Church  in  1775.  Later 
he  sold  it  to  Dr.  Hyde  who  married  Rhoda  Palmer  in  1808,  who  lived 
and  died  here.  He  was  the  good  docter  for  every  household  and  was 
sent  for,  no  matter  who  was  sick  or  what  was  the  cause  for  wanting 
him.  The  Docter  would  come  in  with  a  good  deal  of  bluster  and  fuss, 
and  sometimes  with  some  good-natured  profanity,  and  before  he  saw 
the  patient  or  investigated  the  trouble,  he  would  call  Nancy  Brown 
to  get  the  bowl  and  bandages  necessary  for  blood  letting,  and  then 
would  follow  the  examination  of  the  tongue  and  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy  to  the  amount  of  a  bowl  full  of  the  fluid  of  which  it  is  now 
considered  so  necessary  to  have  a  good  supply.  If  the  invalid  had 
consumptive  tendences,  this  was  considered  a  most  importent  step, 
to  get  relieved  of  a  surplus  of  bad  blood  from  which  the  patient  was 
suffering;  this  was  followed  by  copious  portions  of  calomel  and  julup, 
and  if  the  person  had  a  good  strong  constitution,  there  was  perhaps 
an  even  chance  of  recovery.  Many  stories  are  told  of  old  Dr.  Hyde  and 
his  wife,  who  was  almost  as  good  a  docter  as  her  husband,  but  his 
brusque  way  covered  a  warm  and  tender  heart,  and  though  he  scolded 
and  scowled  outwardly,  the  patient  was  sure  of  his  help  and  sympathy. 

This  house  has  been  altered  but  little,  and  the  small  office  on  the 
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south  side  so  long  used  by  the  old  Docter  and  his  son  is  still  there. 

This  son,  William,  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  second,  Ellen  Williams,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Williams, 
and  she  long  survived  him. 

The  Polly  Breed  house  is  an  old  gambrel  roofed  house  standing  at  the 
west  end  of  Church  St.  facing  east.  The  front  door  was  originally  on 
the  south  side,  but  in  the  great  gale  these  were  lifted  and  carried  some 
distance  away.  The  house  itself  came  very  near  being  swept  away,  and 
after  the  gale  had  subsided  the  bowsprit  of  a  large  vessel  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  roof,  where  it  had  been  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Some  say  it  was  forced  through  the  side  of  the  house;  how  they 
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got  it  off,  history  saith  not.  There  is  not  much  known  about  this  house 
except  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Borough,  being  built  by  Samuel 
Stanton  and  son  Nathan,  who  came  over  from  Pawcatuck  and  went 
into  business  here.  Polly  was  daughter  of  Mercy  Stanton  and  Prentice 
Breed,  born  1781,  and  lived  here  many  years.  Her  uncle,  Nathan  Stan¬ 
ton,  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  haymow  in  the  barn  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Sanford  N.  Billings. 

The  present  Wilkinson  home  was  once  the  William  Terrett  house, 
which  will  be  seen  by  the  picture  to  have  the  old-fashioned  gambrel 
roof,  and  stood  on  Main  St.  a  little  north  of  Capt.  Amos  Palmer’s,  and 
on  the  old  map  of  the  village  houses  now  owned  by  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Stanton, 
it  is  designated  as  the  Terrett  house.  It  was  bought  by  Col.  Joseph 
Smith  and  moved  to  Church  St.  between  Main  and  Water  on  the  north 
side,  where  it  now  stands.  The  family  lived  in  it  for  many  years  till 
it  was  finally  sold  and  passed  out  of  the  name. 

In  1795  Samuel  Trumbull,  son  of  John  Trumbull,  printer,  of  Norwich, 
came  to  this  village  and  issued  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  entitled 
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“The  Journel  of  the  Times.”  The  motto  of  the  paper  was  “Pliant  as 
reeds  where  streams  of  freedom  glide,  Firm  as  the  hills  to  stem  oppres¬ 
sion's  tide.”  He  probobly  built  his  house  soon  after  coming  here,  as 
most  of  his  children  were  born  there,  so  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Borough,  and  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Main, 
on  rising  ground,  fully  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street.  In  front 
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was  a  space  of  fifteen  feet,  or  more,  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  which 
sloped  very  sharply  to  the  roadbed  on  Main  Street.  The  large  elm  tree 
was  not  enclosed.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building,  with  an  ell  on 
the  east,  having  a  shed  roof  which  sloped  almost  to  the  earth,  so  that 
anyone  standing  on  the  ground  could  touch  the  eaves.  In  the  year  1850 
it  showed  no  paint,  but  was  just  the  old  wood-color,  and  had  a  large, 
rough,  stone  chimney  in  the  center,  and  was  a  “Relic  of  ye  olden  time..” 
The  house  was  taken  down  about  1860. 

Directly  east  and  back  of  this  Trumbull  house,  stood  the  old  Meet¬ 
ing  house ;  for  years  it  was  there  in  a  pitible  condition,  with  its  sash  and 
windows  broken  out,  its  days  of  usefulness  over.  It  was  moved  from 
Putnam’s  Corners,  and  put  on  this  lot,  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  Phelps,  Esq.,  in  1785  or  1786.  It  was  built  by  a  lottery  and 
by  subscription,  amounting  in  all  to  £400.  It  was  a  good  sized  two- 
story,  frame  building,  and  fronted  to  the  west;  the  space  near  the  front 
was  small,  and  there  were  two  large  boulders  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
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door.  It  is  said  that  its  spire  or  tower  was  the  mark  used  as  a  target 
during  the  bombardment,  the  British  thinking  it  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  village,  which  accounted  in  a  measure  for  their  shot  going  over 
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1797;  in  February  of  that  same  year,  he  bought  land  at  Long  Point 
of  Joshua  Swan,  with  mention  of  a  barn  thereon  standing,  for  £100 
(now  more  than  $300),  containing  about  36  rods.  It  was  bounded  by 
mear  stones  and  walls  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Mr.  Peter  Crary’s 
dwelling  house,  this  being  the  only  mark  which  might  now  be  known, 
as  the  Crary’s  lived  about  this  section  of  the  town.  Again  in  1807 
Captain  Niles  purchased  another  lot  of  land  of  Bartholomew  Hedding 
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and  doing  so  little  damage;  many  shot  arc  even  now  picked  up  in  the 
swamps  beyond.  It  was  taken  down  in  1860,  and  the  work  of  “The 
White  Meeting  House”  was  finished. 

The  old  house  standing  opposite  the  Congregational  Church  belonged 
to  Captain  Lodowick  Niles,  who  married  Elizabeth  Stanton,  Nov.  5th, 
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with  a  dwelling  house  thereon,  among  the  boundaries  of  which  is 
mentioned  land  lately  owned  by  John  Jeffords,  Robert  Palmer,  “and 
the  salt  water.” 

He  seemed  to  be  a  large  landholder,  for  many  are  the  records  show¬ 
ing  land  purchased  from  various  people.  In  1809  another  deed  from 
Joseph  and  Nancy  Smith  of  Oxford,  Shenango  Co.,  New  York,  for  $275 


As  it  looked  in  1850. 

sells  one-half  of  an  undivided  lot  of  land  and  half  of  house,  bounded 
west  by  Robert  Palmer’s  lane1,  e.isfc  bV  Stile  a  Phelp’s  land,  it  being 
Joseph’s  and  Nancy’s  share  in  the  estate  of  Captain  Joseph  Eells, 
deceased,  the  other  half  belonging  to  Betsey  Eells;  and  again  we  find 
a  deed  from  Jonathan  Phelps  to  Captain  Niles  of  land  bounded  thus; 
begining  at  southeast  corner  of  sd.  Niles  land,  thence  east  and  north 
by  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Jonathan  Palmer,  north  and  west  by 
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land  of  Captain  Amos  Palmer’s,  west  and  south  by  Joseph  Smith’s 
land,  and  south  and  east  by  Coddington  Billings  and  Lodowick  Niles,” 
this  deed  being  in  1811.  This  Captain  Niles  had  a  daughter  Charlotte, 
who,  while  attending  school  at  the  old  Academy  was  killed  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  as  she  was  sitting  between  her  two  sisters  during  a  severe 
thunder  tempest.  Another  daughter,  Eliza,  married  Mr.  John  F.  Trum¬ 
bull, and  came  to  this  old  Niles  house  to  live,  but  she  died  in  a  few  years, 
and  some  time  after  Mr.  Trumbull  married  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
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Smith,  and  still  remained  in  this  house,  which  is  yet  owned  by  his 
children. 

The  Dea.  Elnathan  Fellows  house  was  situated  just  across  the  present 
railroad  track  from  the  Niles  house,  and  was  a  quaint-shaped,  gambrel- 
roofed  building  with  an  underground  room  and  leanto  at  the  back, 
built  against  a  little  rise  of  land.  It  was  occupied  for  years  by  Dea. 
Elnathan  Fellows,  whose  carpenter  shop  was  located  where  the  Charles 
Brewster  house  stands.  His  daughter  Lydia  also  lived  here,  and  mar- 
riad  first,  Mr.  Samuel  Langworthy,  and  second,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Chese- 
brough.  Mrs.  Lydia  was  an  earnest  Christian  worker  and  eloquent 
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in  prayer  and  praise  in  the  house  of  God.  When  she  died  her  funeral 
was  held  in  the  old  Baptist  church,  and  upon  that  occasion  Mr.  George 
S.  Brewster  rose  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  departed  when  he  suddenly 
fell  back  and  expired  immediately.  This  old  house  was  taken  down  some 
years  ago,  and  a  modern  one  now  stands  upon  its  site. 

The  large,  old-fashioned,  double  house  standing  on  Water  Street, 
with  the  store  of  Mr.  Frank  Trumbull  within,  is  the  Jabish  Holmes 
house,  the  large  chimney  in  the  center,  with  the  stairs  going  up  against 
it,  as  was  the  custom  in  these  double  houses.  It  received  many  a  scar 
in  the  attack  of  1814,  and  there  is  yet  shown  a  large  cannon  ball  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  chimney.  Jabish  Holmes  married  Lydia  Clift  of  Groton, 
and  left  three  sons,  of  whom  Jabish,  the  eldest,  married  Emmeline 
Williams. 

The  old  Cobb  house  stands  near  the  head  of  the  breakwater  on 
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Water  Street,  and  remains  very  much  as  it  was  in  1814.  It  is  low, 
with  gambrel  roof  and  sloping  leanto  in  the  rear,  and  was  shingled  in¬ 
stead  of  clapboarded.  It  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  near  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  so  has  many  scars  recieved  during  the  bombardment.  At 
that  time  it  was  owned  by  Elkanah  Cobb,  but  has  since  passed  out  of 
the  family  name  and  possession. 

Captain  Thomas  Swan  married  Fanny  Palmer,  daughter  of  Captain 
Amos  Palmer;  she  was  born  July  4th,  1776,  and  was  very  proud  of  the 
fact.  They  kept  tavern,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  a  large  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  landing  for  many  years  In  a  little  book  entitled 
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“The  tour  of  James  Monroe,  President,  June  28th,  1817,”  it  is  recorded 
as  follows  by  S.  Putnum  Waldo:  “I  am  indepted  to  the  politeness  of 
George  Hubbard,  Esq.  for  this  account.  The  revenue  cutter  “Active” 
came  to  anchor  with  the  sloop  of  war,  “Enterprise, ’’the  Newport  and 
New  Haven  cutters,  about  3.30  p.  m.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Enoch  Burrows,  Paul  Babcock  and  George  Hubbard  were 
appointed  to  go  out  to  meet  him  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after, 
this  committee  preceded  the  barge  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his 
suite,  Gen.  Swift  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  attended  by  Com.  Bainbridge 
and  Gen.  Miller,  under  a  national  salute  from  the  cutter,  landed;  they 
were  received  with  acclamations.  Col.  Randall  and  the  committee, 
followed  by  his  suite,  escorted  him  through  a  double  row  of  citizens, 
uncovered,  to  Captain  Thomas  Swan’s  hotel;  a  salute  was  fired  from 
the  old  eighteen  pounder,  that  sent  such  terror  and  dismay  to  the 
squadron  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  on  the  ever  memorable  10th  of  August, 
1814,  and  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  from  this  and  adjoining 
towns  uttered  their  spontaneous  welcome  by  three  hearty  cheers, 
which  the  President  reciprocated  by  coming  to  the  door  and  bowing 
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right  and  left.  Several  volunteers  who  served  at  the  bombardment 
were  presented  and  warmly  greeted  by  the  President,  who  congrat¬ 
ulated  them  on  their  brave  resistance.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Bat¬ 
tery  or  redoubt,  then  standing  and  also  the  arsenal.  In  the  evening 
the  President  received  the  visits  of  a  number  of  citizens  and  compli¬ 
mented  them  for  their  spirited  defence  of  the  town,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  town  and  its  people.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  June,  he  embarked  on  his  favorite  vessel,  the  Enterprise  (that  has 
compelled  a  barbarian  Corsair  to  strike  her  colors), and  left  our  shores 
for  Rhode  Island.” 

This  house  was  remodeled  about  1832  or  1833,  owned  and  occupied 
as  a  dwelling  house  by  Gurden  Trumbull,  who  married  the  daughter 
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of  Capt.  Swan.  It  was  during  this  occupancy  that  it  was  burned  down. 

My  mother  often  showed  me  the  room  which  President  Monroe 
occupied  and  the  high  post  bedstead,  with  its  formal  hangings,  in 
which  he  slept,  was  preserved  there  until  the  fire.  This  house  was 
burned  in  the  large  conflagration  that  destroyed  all  that  part  of  the 
town.  Mrs.  Swan  used  to  love  to  tell  about  the  attack  and  of  her 
burying  a  large  crock  of  June  butter  (rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British)  in  her  asparagus  bed,  and  on  her  return,  looking 
for  it  in  vain ;  for  she  had  forgotten  just  where  she  put  it,  or  some  one 
had  spirited  it  away,  she  never  knew  exactly  which.  It  was  from  Capt. 
Swan  that  the  powder  used  in  his  vessel,  the  “Halka”,  was  obtained, 
when  all  other  ammunition  had  given  out  and  the  guns  were  about  to 
be  spiked;  this  probobly  saved  the  place  from  destruction,  as  soon 
afterwards  more  was  brought  from  New  London. 

Mr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  also  tells  us  the  following:  From  a  window 
in  this  same  house  I  saw  President  Jackson  and  Vice  President  Van 
Buren  pass  through  the  Borough.  When  they  visited  this  place,  they 
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were  coming  from  the  site  of  the  old  battery  and  though  only  a  little 
chap,  I  can  recall  the  stately  form  and  bared  head  of  “Old  Hickory” 
as  he  then  appeared.  It  was  later,  that  Pres.  Tyler  visited  the  Borough 
and  took  breakfast  at  the  Wadawanuck  Hotel  and  also  visited  the  site 
of  the  old  Battery.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Palmer,  Warden  of  the  Borough,  said 
to  him  that  an  appropriation  from  the  Government  was  greatly  desired 
to  repair  the  Arsenal,  and  to  protect  the  two  eighteen  pounders,  which 
kept  off  the  British  in  1814  At  this  Pres.  Tyler  (who  was  called  “Old 
Veto”)  said  laughingly,  as  I  well  remember,  “Well,  I  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do;  if  Congress  will  vote  you  an  appropriation,  I  promise  not  to  veto 
it.” 

The  Joe  Wright  house  stood  just  south  of  the  Jabish  Holmes  house, 
and  was  used  for  tenements  for  many  years,  going  by  the  name  of 
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“The  Yellow  Kittens”  probobly  on  account  of  its  color.  It  has  now  been 
moved  down  near  the  end  of  the  point,  where  it  stands,  very  much 
altered  from  its  original  shape  when  Mr.  Wright  lived  in  it.  He  was  a 
sea-faring  man,  and  married  Miss  Lucy,  sister  of  Peleg  Hancox. 

On  this  same  street,  and  near  the  “Atwood’s  Works,”  stands  the 
Capt.  William  A.  Fanning  house,  where  he  lived  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Juliet  Palmer,  and  here  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Bradford, 
lived  as  a  child.  Capt.  Fanning  was  a  brave  man  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a  sea  captain,  for  in  1819  he  was  supercargo  of  the  Brig 
Hersilia,  on  an  exploring  and  sealing  voyage,  when  Capt.  Nat.  Palmer, 
his  brother-in-law,  was  mate.  Also  in  1820,  Capt.  Nat.  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  went  from  Stonington  in  a  side-masted  sealing  vessel 
of  only  forty-five  tons  into  the  Antartic  Ocean  seeking  new  lands.  He 
did  discover  an  island,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  Antarctica, 
and  which  has  been  named  in  his  honor,  “Palmer  Land.” 
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Capt.  Amos  Palmer’s  house,  called  in  later  years  the  Old  Corner 
House,  was  built  by  Amos  Palmer,  the  5th  in  descent  from  Walter,  in 
1787,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  original  house  which  was  burned 
down,  stood.  It  is  very  large,  roomy,  and  old  fashioned  with  the  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  center,  like  most  of  the  houses  of  that  day.  The  chimney 
as  originaly  built  was  immense,  the  foundation  of  large  stones  and  the 
rest  of  Dutch  brick,  which  when  taken  down,  in  later  years,  not  only 
built  the  three  chimneys  that  took  its  place,  but  there  was  enough 
left  besides  to  almost  pay  for  the  new  ones.  In  the  old  chimney  in 
both  kitchen  and  the  room  above,  were  the  large,  old-fashioned  fire- 
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places,  where  it  seemed  as  if  a  cord  of  wood  could  be  put  on  at  once, 
and  the  large  brick  oven  and  huge  crane  with  its  pot-hooks  were  also 
there. 

A  century  ago  they  built  the  chimney,  and  then  if  there  was  any 
room  left  they  built  the  house  around  it.  The  huge  back-log  was  often 
brought  in  by  two  men  and  a  horse,  and  was  the  last  care  of  the  house¬ 
wife  at  night,  when  she  raked  carefully  together  the  live  coals,  placed 
the  live  brands  against  the  back-log,  and  covered  all  with  ashes  to  be 
ready  for  the  morning.  On  this  depended  much  of  the  comfort  of  those 
days,  when  the  weather  was  severe,  for  if  the  fire  went  out  it  was 
almost  a  calamity,  as  then  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  the  tinder-box, 
steel  and  flint,  or  a  messenger  sent  to  the  nearest  neighbor  for  a  shovel 
full  of  live  coals.  So  we  see  the  necessity  for  carefully  securing  this 
all  important  back-log.  Within  these  large  fire-places,  were  often 
placed  benches  for  the  comfort  of  the  delicate,  dye  tubs  were  also  kept 
where  it  would  not  freeze,  and  on  this  the  old  darky  servant  would  sit, 
as  much  at  home  as  anybody.  The  rooms  are  all  large  and  have  the 
corner  posts  covered;  the  entry  was  originally  small,  with  the  stairs 
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going  up  against  the  chimney,  turning  on  themselves,  but  it  was  all 
altered  by  Dr.  George  E.  Palmer. 

In  trying  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  cellar  the  corner  stone  was 
accidentally  knocked  out,  endangering  the  whole  house,  so  that  it  had 
to  be  taken  down  and  the  vacuum  which  was  lefa  attracted  many  on¬ 
lookers.  Standing  as  high  as  it  does,  this  house  has  many  marks  of  the 
bombardment  in  1814;  one  shell  struck  the  roof  and  went  through  to 
the  cellar  and  was  taken  out  by  the  fire  patrol  before  it  did  any  more 
damage.  It  also  went  through  Grandma  Palmer’s  china  closet,  where 
she  kept  all  her  precious  India  china,  and  what  had  not  been  sent  away 
was  ground  to  powder.  The  ceiling  still  shows  the  results,  as  the 
plastering  has  never  stayed  up  properly  since. 

Captain  Amos  was  sitting  in  his  front  door  the  afternoon  of  the 
attack,  when  a  cannon  ball  struck  a  stone  wall  to  the  south  and  the 
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stones  flew  in  every  direction,  breaking  out  almost  all  of  the  window 
panes  on  that  side,  and  there  are  pieces  of  stone  now  in  several  of  the 
panels  of  the  doors,  imbedded  by  the  force  of  the  shot  that  went  past 
the  old  gentleman,  out  through  the  door,  the  wind  of  it  almost  upset¬ 
ting  him,  and;  being  spent,  fell  across  the  street.  When  it  was  cool 
enough  he  went  over  and  picked  it  up,  and  took  it  down  to  the  Battery 
on  the  Point,  and  asked  if  he  might  send  it  back  with  his  compliments 
to  the  British,  as  it  had  done  him  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  damage, 
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so  they  put  it  in  the  old  eighteen  pounder,  and  let  him  fire  it  off; 
he  saw  it  strike  one  of  the  barges  and  then  went  home  satisfied. 

Captain  Amos  was  a  prominent  man  of  his  time,  and  filled  many 
important  offices  in  the  town.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  most 
highly  complimented  as  being  so  accurate  and  concise.  He  had  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  old  house  was  always 
noted  for  its  hospitality  and  good  cheer,  through  the  past  century. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  events  which  took  place  in  it,  in  Dr.  Pal- 
erm’s  time,  was  the  marriage  of  an  old  negro,  named  Cuff,  to  one  of 
the  house  servants.  Mr.  Gurdon  Trumbull,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  mar¬ 
ried  them,  and  many  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  family  were 
invited  to  the  festivities  and  to  see  the  fun ;  by  the  time  Captain  Gurdon 
got  through  the  old  darky  did  not  know  whether  he  was  married  or 
what  had  happened  to  him;  he  was  so  confused  between  the  wit  of  the 
Justice  and  the  good  cheer  offered  the  guests,  and  was  glad  to  beat  a 
retreat,  followed  by  his  blooming  bride.  It  was  an  event  long  spoken 
of  and  laughed  over  by  the  participants.  In  the  south  parlor  have  been 
many  notable  weddings,  one  of  which  was  quite  an  affair;  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Charles  Phelps  to  Miss  Ann  Hammond,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Geo.  E. 
Palmer;  the  wedding  was  a  great  event  for  those  days,  and  in  after 
years  the  bride  often  pointed  with  pleasure  to  the  spot  where  she  stood 
to  have  the  knot  tied.  Many  distinguished  persons  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  in  this  old  homestead,  among  others,  Major  and  Mrs.  Whistler 
and  their  two  boys,  since  so  famous  as  artists  (cousins  of  Mr.  Donald 
Stanton,  who  has  so  kindly  drawn  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  here  includ¬ 
ed),  and  when  Major  Whistler  went  to  Russia  to  build  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow  railroad,  he  left  his  family  here  with  Dr.  Palmer 
until  he  could  send  for  them  to  join  him. 

In  later  days  it  was  the  scene  of  many  gay  and  happy  times,  and  its 
old-fashioned  tea  party  in  1857,  the  first  of  its  kind  is  still  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  were  entertained  or  took  part  in  it.  The 
whole  countryside  was  ransacked  for  old-fashioned  things,  furniture, 
pictures  and  spinning  wheels;  even  the  supper  was  composed  of  all  the 
old-time  dishes  that  are  now  mostly  a  thing  of  the  past;  some  of  the 
guests  came  on  pillons,  some  in  ox-carts  with  high-backed  chairs  for 
seats,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  all  had  a  good  time.  Stonington 
was  at  its  best  in  those  days,  and  its  many  pretty  girls  is  one  of  its 
proudest  traditions.  In  one  of  the  grates  of  this  house  was  burnt  the 
first  hard  coal  brought  to  this  village;  it  was  consigned  to  Captain 
Francis  Amy,  but  his  chimney  hadn’t  enough  draft,  or  for  some  reason 
he  could  not  make  it  burn,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  he  sold  it 
to  Dr.  Palmer,  who  used  it  successfully.  Dr.  Palmer  lived  here  and 
kept  up  the  family  traditions  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  leading  physicians,  and  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  both 
Borough  and  town,  dying  in  1868. 

Across  the  street,  and  a  little  above,  is  the  Col.  Oliver  Smith  house, 
a  low,  story  and  a  half,  with  its  gambrel  roof  and  dormer  windows. 
It  was  built  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1761,  when  he  moved  here  from 
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Groton,  Ct.,  where  he  was  born  and  lived  in  the  first  house  which  was 
built  there  in  1653.  Col.  Smith  was  n  fine  looking  man,  fully  six  feet 
tall.  He  was  a  ship  builder,  and  carried  on  quite  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  George 
Denison,  and  they  had  a  family  of  sixteen  children  of  whom  one  was 
named  for  George  Washington,  who  used  to  call  upon  Col.  Smith,  and 
was  there  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son.  Another  son,  Edward,  who 
married  “King”  David  Chesebrough’s  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Grant, 
lived  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Wall  streets,  about  where  the  Ocean 
Bank  now  stands.  His  son,  Alexander,  married  and  lived  in  this  house 
of  his  grandfather’s  on  Main  Street,  now  owned  by  the  Collins  family 
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Col.  Smith  owned  a  few  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  Venture,  whose 
history,  printed  in  1798  and  related  by  himself,  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  in  part  as  follows:  he  was  an  African  slave,  brought  into  this 
country  at  eight  years  of  age,  wholly  destitute  of  education,  but  became 
the  owner  of  himself  and  wife  and  several  children.  He  accumulated 
considerable  property,  and  was  a  man  of  striking  ingenuity  and  good 
sense  .  He  was  born  in  Guinea,  in  1729,  his  father  being  Prince  of  a 
tribe  having  three  wives,  as  polygamy  was  common  in  that  country. 
Venture  was  the  oldest  child,  and  was  named  Broteer;  his  ancestors 
were  very  large  and  strong  and  measured  six  feet  tall. 

On  account  of  his  father  marrying  his  third  wife  without  the  consent 
of  his  first  and  second,  his  mother  left  him,  taking  her  three  children 
with  her.  Broteer,  being  five  years  old,  walked  by  her  side,  while  she 
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carried  one  on  her  back  and  the  other  in  her  arms.  As  long  as  they 
travelled  they  ate  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  after  walking  for  five 
days,  she  left  Broteer  with  a  rich  farmer,  who  put  him  to  tending 
sheep;  after  being  there  a  year,  his  father  sent  for  him  and  brought 
him  home,  and  soon  after  their  country  was  invaded  by  a  numerous 
army  of  6000  men,  and  although  they  paid  great  sums  of  money  and 
gave  them  many  cattle  and  sheep  to  leave  them  in  peace,  which  they 
had  had  for  many  years,  the  old  King  had  to  surrender  and  the  women 
and  children  were  haltered  and  led  to  camp.  Then  they  tortured  his 
father  to  make  him  tell  where  his  money  was,  but  he  refused,  and 
finally  died. 

Immediately  after,  they  marched  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sea,  and 
Broteer  was  made  waiter  to  the  leader  of  the  company.  On  the  march 
they  overcame  and  took  possession  of  every  tribe  they  encountered, 
until  they  neared  the  sea,  with  strength  and  provison  nearly  spent, 
an  enemy  attacked  them,  took  all  prisoners  and  put  them  in  the  castle 
for  market.  Soon  after  the  leader  took  Broteer  and  several  others  in  a 
canoe  and  rowed  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  Rhode  Island,  commanded  by 
Captain  Collingwood,  with  Thomas  Mumford  as  mate.  The  steward  of 
the  vessel  was  one  Robertson  Mumford,  who  bought  Broteer  for  four 
gallons  of  rum  and  a  piece  of  calico,  and  called  him  Venture,  on  account 
of  his  having  purchased  him  with  his  own  private  venture;  thus  he 
came  by  his  name.  All  the  slaves  bought  for  this  vessel’s  cargo  were 
260. 

They  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  and  small-pox  breaking  out,  sixty  died 
before  they  reached  port,  so  they  sold  all  the  rest  to  the  planters  there, 
except  Venture  and  three  others.  These  sailed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  he 
went  to  his  master’s  home  on  Fisher’s  Island,  where  he  was  employed 
mostly  in  the  house  carding  wool  and  other  household  duties  for  four 
years,  and  then  other  and  harder  tasks  were  put  upon  him,  all  of  which 
he  performed  faithfully,  and  his  history  contains  many  events  of  his 
life  there,  both  interesting  and  heartrending.  After  being  there  thir¬ 
teen  years,  and  being  twenty-two  years  old,  he  married  Meg,  a  slave  of 
Mr.  Mumford’s,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Stanton,  2nd,  who  resided  in  Stonington  and  who  married  Sarah  Chese- 
brough  first,  and  second  Mrs.  Sarah  Hilliard  Fish;  thus  Venture  was 
separated  from  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  had  earned  considerable 
money  in  various  ways,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  Mr.  Stanton 
purchased  his  wife  and  child  for  him  at  £700  old  tenor,  but  not  long 
after  they  had  a  falling  out  with  their  mistress,  which  occasioned  so 
much  dissatisfaction  that  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hempstead  Miner  of 
Stonington  for  £56,  who  soon  decided  to  sell  him;  so  Venture  buried  his 
little  hoard  of  money  in  the  road  over  which  Mr.  Stanton  passed 
daily,  and  Mr.  Miner  carried  him  to  Hartford  and  offered  him  for  sale, 
but  finally  pawned  him  for  £10  to  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  who  after  find¬ 
ing  him  honest  and  trusty  as  his  waiter,  furnished  him  with  a  horse 
to  return  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  at  Mr.  Stanton’s.  They 
not  being  pleased  to  see  him,  Venture  immediately  went  to  Col.  Oliver 
Smith’s;  Mr.  Miner  had  not  settled  with  Mr.  Stanton  for  him,  but  had 
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given  Col.  Smith  a  bill  of  sale  before  his  return  from  Hartford.  When 
these  men  met  to  decide  which  should  hold  him,  as  Venture  wished  to 
live  with  Col.  Smith,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  name  of  Venture  Smith.  He  had  always  been  very  anxious 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  so  Col.  Smith  consented  and  Venture  took  his 
little  hoard  of  money  out  of  its  hiding  place  in  the  ground  and  paid  it 
over  to  him,  and  by  doing  extra  work  (although  one  quarter  of  this 
extra  he  paid  over  to  Col.  Smith),  in  five  years  he  had  earned  his  free¬ 
dom  money,  £71,  2s.  which  he  paid  Col.  Smith,  who  then  liberated  him 
although  it  lacked  £13,  18  s.  of  the  full  sum  of  his  redemption.  He 
soon  after  left  Col.  Smith’s  and  sold  all  of  his  possessions  in  Stonington 
and  went  to  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanton  still  owned  his  wife  and  two  children,  Solomon 
and  Cuff,  but  Venture  purchased  them  and  his  oldest  child  Hannah, 


CAPT.  EDMUND  FANNING  HOUSE 


also  three  colored  men;  with  these  he  had  in  later  years  varied  experi¬ 
ences  of  grief  and  disappointment.  At  sixty-nine  years  he  was  broken 
down  with  anxiety  and  trials,  his  eyesight  was  impaired  so  that  two  of 
his  grandchildren  had  to  lead  him  about.  He  had  been  a  wonderfully 
strong  man,  standing  six  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  his  stockings, 
and  being  able  to  carry  a  barrel  of  molasses  on  his  shoulders  for  two 
miles.  He  could  lift  a  tierce  of  salt  holding  seven  bushels  and  carry  it 
several  rods;  also  on  the  Davis  farm  can  be  seen  the  “Venture  stone/’ 
which  was  easily  carried  several  yards  by  him,  but  which  now  requires 
the  united  effort  of  two  ordinary  men  to  lift  it.  In  many  respects  Ven¬ 
ture  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  owned  a  house  and  several  acres  of 
land  in  Stonington.  On  Long  Island  he  bought  a  house  and  two  farms. 
After  he  went  to  East  Haddam,  he  worked  for  Timothy  Chapman  and 
Abel  Bingham  and  bought  sixteen  acres  more  of  land  on  which  he 
built  a  house.  He  owned  twenty  boats,  went  fishing,  clamming,  raised 
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watermelons  and  in  every  way  acquired  property.  He  was  temperate, 
honest  and  industrious,  and  worked  more  hours  in  his  life  than  many 
men  who  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  was  buried  at  East  Had- 
dam,  where  he  died. 

On  this  same  Main  Street  in  the  village,  which  was  laid  out  from 
Stonington  Harbor  to  the  town  of  Preston  in  1752,  a  little  above  Col. 
Smith’s  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  is  an  old  gambrel-roofed 
house,  which  has  been  improved  and  modernized  by  its  present  owner 
Mr.  Davis,  so  that  the  front  of  the  house  does  not  show  its  age;  but 
passing  through  the  gate  and  going  around  to  the  rear,  you  see  the 
little  leanto  with  the  tall  chimney  and  the  sloping  roof  which  easily 
distinguishes  the  house  of  more  than  a  century  from  the  modern  one. 
Here,  as  nearly  as  can  be  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitant,  Capt.  Edmund 
Fanning  lived  in  this  large,  old-fashioned,  doublehouse,  with  great 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  small  hallway,  the  stairs  going  up  against 


DR.  LORD’S  HALL 

the  chimney  and  turning  on  themselves.  It  has  the  high  wooden  man¬ 
tels  and  the  large  stone  chimney  in  the  center,  with  its  huge  ovens. 
Captain  Fanning  was  a  ship  builder,  and  in  1822  built  the  Hydraspy 
and  Almyra. 

Dr.  Lord’s  Hall  was  made  by  Dr.  Lord  during  a  great  revival  when 
dancing  was  prohibited  by  “the  powers  that  were”  in  order  that  the 
young  people  might  have  a  place  where  they  could  trip  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe,  if  they  so  wished;  he  tore  out  the  inside  of  the  second  story 
of  this  house  and  put  in  a  new  spring  floor  and  fixed  it  for  a  hall,  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes’s  mother  often  told 
him  she  had  been  there  to  dancing  school,  as  a  girl,  with  many  others 
of  her  time.  It  was  used  for  this  purpose  for  many  years  until  modern 
ones  took  its  place.  The  first  Stonington  band  used  to  meet  here  to 
practice,  and  to  such  good  effect  that  its  music  is  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  insruments  were  hung  around 
the  walls  and  when  the  Episcopalians  in  1847  hired  it  for  their  first 
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services  while  the  church  was  being  built,  they  were  left  hanging  as 
the  band  left  them  after  their  practice  on  Saturday  nights,  and  with 
their  gay  ribbons  they  made  quite  an  effective  back  ground.  This  hall, 
having  served  its  purpose,  has  since  been  turned  into  tenements  and 
much  altered  from  its  original  shape;  it  still  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Harmony  Sts. 

Dr.  Lord’s  house  was  a  large,  comfortable  old  house,  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Union  Sts.,  and  was  long  owned  and  lived  in  by 
the  Lord  family.  It  was  afterwards  the  home  of  that  loved  and  hon¬ 
ored  elder  of  the  Baptist  church,  Dr.  Albert  G.  Palmer,  for  many  years, 
and  was  moved  over  on  the  marsh  to  make  room  for  the  New  Baptist 
Church  now  standing  there.  Aunt  Mary  Howe’s  house  was  built  by  her 
father,  George  Howe,  who  lived  and  died  there;  she  used  to  say  that  he 
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was  so  long  in  building  it,  that  part  of  it  was  practically  never  finished; 
this  part  was  rented  for  a  bakery  at  one  time.  This  house  is  one  of  the 
few  left  just  as  it  was  built,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  old-time 
simplicity,  wth  its  large  old  fire-places  and  high  narrow  mantels. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Noyes,  one  of  her  relatives,  who  thinks 
very  much  of  it,  and  will  not  sell  to  any  one.  It  is  kept  in  good  repair 
and  was  used  as  a  village  library,  after  Miss  Howe’s  death,  until  the 
handsome  Free  Library  was  built  in  1899,  by  Mr.  Erskine  Phelps  and 
Mr  Samuel  D.  Babcock  on  Wadawanuck  square.  The  old  library  was 
visited  by  many  strangers,  as  it  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place,  with 
its  granite  shaft  on  the  corner  surmounted  by  a  bombshell  thrown  in 
here  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  George  Fellows,  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  in  1814.  These 
now  stand  on  the  Little  Park  in  the  center  of  the  Town  Square  with  the 
two  old  eighteen-pounders  on  either  side  of  it,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  villagers,  for  the  good  they  have  done. 

On  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grand  Streets  stands  the  mansion  which 
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Col.  Joseph  Smith  built  in  i800,  a  large  finely  constructed,  square, 
double-hipped  roof  house  with  two  leantos,  one  on  either  side,  at  the 
rear.  There  are  three  windows  on  the  east  side  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  rooms,  and  the  woodwork  near  the  eaves,  under  the  jetting  is 
very  beautifully  carved  by  hand,  and  the  same  work  is  over  each  win¬ 
dow.  The  front  door  is  handsomely  made,  with  oblong  panels  of  wood, 
and  a  curved  piece  at  the  top  set  in  with  glass  in  an  iron  frame.  The 
brass  knocker,  handle  and  latch  are  always  polished  like  gold,  and  two 
long  fluted  columns  are  on  either  side  of  the  door,  while  about  a  foot 
away  on  both  sides  are  two  similar  fluted  columns  which  extend  the 
height  of  the  house;  surmounting  the  whole  is  a  pointed  frame  work 
set  with  little  oblong  panes  of  glass.  Within  the  rooms  are  wainscot- 
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ted,  and  deep  cornices  show  this  house  to  have  been  built  in  a  more 
elegant  manner  than  most  houses  in  1800. 

Here,  in  1819,  occured  a  wedding  of  much  interest,  when  the  oldest 
daughter,  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  married  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Smith;  the  two 
families  were  not  related,  though  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Smith’s  home 
was  in  the  Borough  where  he  was  clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  for  several 
years.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Coddington  Billings  and  kept  a  store 
and  had  his  office  over  the  store.  He  was  also  very  active  in  defence  of 
Stonington.  At  their  wedding,  a  large  number  of  invited  guests  came, 
sixty  being  at  the  house  to  partake  of  the  wedding  supper.  The  next 
day  a  large  boat  was  seen  coming  into  the  harbor,  bringing  a  band  of 
music;  this  proved  to  be  Captain  Lee  and  a  party  of  friends  from  New 
London,  who  were  on  their  way  to  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and 
bestow  the  customary  congratulations.  This  happy  affair  was  long 
remembered  in  the  village;  Mrs.  Smith  lived  only  a  very  short  while 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
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The  large  double  house  standing  on  Main  Street, opposite  the  Col. 
Joseph  Smith  mansion,  was  built  by  the  sons  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells, 
as  he  had  a  large  family  of  children.  The  two  youngest  sons  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1785  and  1789  and  lived  here  together,  in  the  greatest  harmony, 
using  the  one  long  kitchen  and  one  fire-place,  while  one  wife  sanded  her 
part  of  the  floor  so  as  to  know  her  limitations.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
came  to  live  with  them  about  1785  and  died  here.  About  fifty  years 
before  this,  he  had  been  settled  at  the  Road,  and  about  that  same  time 
the  “Great  Awakening”  was  felt  in  this  region.  He  was  the  pastor 
who  invited  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield  to  preach  at  the  Center  Meeting¬ 
house.  Later  Mr.  Eells  preached  at  the  Academy  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  until  the  Point  people  petitioned  for  a  church  of  their  own. 

Although  quite  an  old  man,  he  went  to  Boston  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  help  defend  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  lived  to  see  them  assured;  his  decendents  lived  here  for  many 
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years.  The  house  is  still  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Bab¬ 
cock,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  who  are  each 
decendents  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Eells.  In  the  early  part  of  1800  the 
house  was  inhabited  by  B.  F.  Babcock  and  wife,  who  lived  on  the  north 
side,  while  Mr.  Enoch  Chesebrough  and  wife  lived  on  the  south  side 
till  1819,  when  Mr.  Chesebrough  moved  up  to  the  Grandison  farm 
house.  It  is  but  little  changed  from  the  original,  having  the  large 
rooms  on  each  side,  and  small  entry  with  stairs  making  the  usual  turns 
and  landings;  the  wooden  shutters,  the  large  oven,  fire-places  and  high 
wooden  mantels  are  the  same  as  of  old,  while  the  window  sashes  and 
small  panes  of  glass  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Up  the  hill,  from  the  Col.  Smith  house  is  the  Samuel  Denison  home¬ 
stead,  built  by  the  Rev.  Hezikiah  Woodruff  after  he  was  installed  in- 
1789  at  the  Road  Church,  which  was  then  called  the  Mystic  meeting- 
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house ;  but  his  house  was  not  finished  when  he  left  his  parish  in  1803. 
Then  Mr.  Stiles  Phelps,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Hannah  Denison  Phelps, 
bought  and  renovated  it  in  fine  style  to  suit  his  own  ideas.  He  had  been 
abroad  (a  rare  thing  in  those  days)  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
terraced  gardens  he  saw  there,  so  he  arrangedthis  ground  in  terraces 
as  they  are  now,  and  made  it  the  finest  place  inthe  Borough.  He 
failed  in  business,  however, and  about  1811,  Mr.  Samuel  Denison  bought 
the  whole  place,  extending  on  the  south  side  to  the  Charles  Phelps 
place  (which  is  the  Capt.  C.  P.  Williams  house)  and  north  to  the  east 
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road;  the  railroad  cut  through  his  land  on  the  north,  and  the  Episcopal 
church  stands  on  the  land  to  the  south,  where  also  a  street  was  cut 
through;  on  the  east  the  large  schoolhouse  now  stands,  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Atwood’s  house  which  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denison,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
York,  and  sold  by  his  hiers  to  the  present  owners. 

This  fine  old  mansion  stands  on  quite  high  ground,  very  nearly  as  it 
was  100  years  ago,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  old-fashioned  charm. 
The  large  chimney  and  fire-places,  the  wooden  shutters  with  the  small 
panes  of  glass  are  still  there ;  it  also  has  on  the  top,  around  the  chimney 
what  used  to  be  called  “The  Whale  Walk,”  where  one  could  go  to  watch 
for  the  incoming  seal  and  whale  ships,  and  is  the  only  house  now  in  the 
village  which  can  boast  of  one,  but  in  Nantucket  and  other  seaports 
they  are  very  common,  though  in  this  case  it  was  only  for  an  ornament. 

The  front  entrance  was  at  first  on  the  north  side,  and  the  present 
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hall  is  where  Rev.  Hezekiah  had  his  study ;  in  the  wall  by  the  stairway 
are  three  cupboards  where  he  used  to  keep  his  books;  the  posts  of  the 
balustrade  are  of  mohogany,  the  doors  still  have  the  old  style  brass 
knobs,  and  many  pieces  of  Chippendale  furniture  are  to  be  found  here. 
Mr.  Denison  had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  five  beautiful  daughters 
grew  to  womenhood  and  married.  It  was  always  noted  for  its  hospi¬ 
tality  and  social  life,  and  many  distinguished  people  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  here.  Sometimes  the  house  was  full,  even  to  the  attic,  where 
two  large  rooms  were  finely  finished  off,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  must  necessarily  move  up,  when  the  influx  of  guests  became 
great,  and  the  chai.je  was  hailed  with  delight,  as  the  view  from  the 
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third-story  windows  is  very  fine,  overlooking  the  waters  of  Little 
Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Jonathan  Palmer  house  was  built  by  him  originally  where  Dr.  C. 
E.  Brayton’s  drug  store  now  stands;  he  was  the  first  postmaster  here 
and  collecter  of  the  port.  It  has  been  moved  back  of  the  Zebulon  Stan¬ 
ton  house  where  it  now  stands,  and  is  a  large  double  house,  owned  for  a 
long  time  by  the  Rodmans,  but  that  family  having  all  moved  away, 
it  was  sold  by  them  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Rogers  of  Boston,  and  is  now  owned 
by  D.  Brayton.  When  it  was  being  moved  he  found  a  very  large  oven 
in  the  cellar,  as  well  as  two  large  ones  upstairs,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  built  originally  for  a  tavern. 

It  also  had  a  fine  large  garden  in  connection  with  it,  laid  out  in  ter¬ 
races.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know  that  the  Ston- 
ington  Post  Office  was  organized  in  1792,  and  Col.  Jonathan  Palmer, 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Prudence  (Holmes)  Palmer,  was  the  first  post¬ 
master,  and  his  commission  was  from  Thomas  Pickering,  postmaster 
general.  He  was  also  the  first  collecter  and  surveyor  of  Stonington, 
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and  his  commission  was  signed  in  1791  by  George  Washington  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Secretary,  while  his  commission  as 
naval  officer  was  signed  by  Mathew  Griswold,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
He  married  in  1782,  Miss  Lucinda  Smith,  and  died  in  1810  at  the  age  of 
64  years.  In  April,  1812,  his  widow  sold  a  tract  of  land  at  Long  Point 
to  Lodowick  Niles,  which  was  bounded  by  land  of  Capt.  Amos  Palmer. 

The  letter  in  reply  to  Timothy  Pickering  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
George  D.  Stanton  and  herewith  transcribed. 

“Stonington,  Jan.  22,  A.  D.  1793.  Sir,  Your  letter  of  Nov.  last  inclos¬ 
ing  my  Commission  as  Deputy  Postmaster  of  this  place  with  blanks 
and  instructions  and  a  key  for  mail  all  came  to  hand,  and  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  a  letter  of  mine  to  you  the  11th  of  Dec.  last  enclosing  my  bond 
and  Certificates  of  Office  and  Oath,  also  my  opinion,  which  you  have 
pleased  to  ask,  respecting  an  office  in  Pawketuck.  Have  s'nce  received 
no  letter  or  information  from  you.  I  opened  ye  Postoffice  agreeably 
to  your  instructions  on  ye  1st  day  of  Jan.  inst.  and  have  since  had 


ZEBULON  STANTON  HOUSE 

some  difficulty  in  forwarding  the  letters  and  packets  directed  to  other 
places  on  acct.  of  the  Mumfords  not  having  received  orders  from  you 
to  call  at  this  office.  I  conclude  there  must  have  been  some  miscarriage 
of  letters,  respecting  the  business  and  doubting  whether  mine  to  you  of 
ye  11th  Dec.  has  been  received.  It  has  caused  me  a  very  perplexing 
anxiety  of  mind.  I  therefore  request,  Sir,  that  as  soon  as  your  business 
will  permit,  you  will  inform  me  whether  my  letter  above  referred  to 
has  come  to  hand  and  give  any  further  instructions  which  you  now  may 
judge  necessary.  I  am  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  esteem,  Your  friend  and 
very  humble  servant.  Signed  Jonathan  Palmer. 

Still  above  on  Main  Street  is  the  Zebulon  Stanton  house,  which  was 
built  by  him  about  1776,  or  at  the  time  he  was  married.  It  faces  the 
Park  and  has  very  large  beautiful  elms  before  the  door,  which  also 
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testify  of  age.  The  house  is  large,  and  the  ell  at  the  right  with  its  two 
large  show  windows  full  of  small  panes  of  glass,  was  formally  a  shop 
where  Mr.  Stanton  worked  at  his  trade  as  silversmith.  The  front  entry 
is  small,  with  the  winding  staircase  and  beautifully  hand-carved  bannis¬ 
ters  still  to  be  seen.  The  house  yet  belongs  to,  and  is  occupied  by 
descendents  of  the  Stanton  family.  On  the  south-east  corner  of  Wad- 
awanuck  Square,  which  now  surrounds  the  “New  Library,”  once  stood 
a  large  house  called  “Yorks  Hotel,”  kept  in  1799  by  Joseph  Davis,  who 
married  Esther  Denison;  after  a  few  years  he  removed  “Up  Country” 
and  was  succeeded  at  the  hotel  by  Mr.  Oliver  York  who  kept  the 
tavern 

Elder  Swan’s  house,  which  used  to  stand  just  back  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  is  now  located  on  the  Westerly  road  nearly  opposite  Mr. 
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Ryan’s  stables,  and  is  altered  into  a  double  tenement  house.  It  is  a 
large,  square  building,  with  shingled  sides,  and  looks  very  much  as  it 
did  when  Mr.  Joshua  Swan  lived  there  before  1790,  and  his  son,  Elder 
Jabez  Swan,  was  born  there.  He,  later,  became  a  noted  Baptist  preach¬ 
er,  and  many  are  the  words  of  wisdom  and  witticism  that  are  even  now 
attributed  to  him. 

Aa  you  drive  up  the  hill  on  this  same  street,  where  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  houses  have  been  recently  built,  and  towards  the  Velvet  Mill  which 
has  lately  made  its  home  here,  bringing  so  much  of  busy  life  and  cheer¬ 
ful  faces  among  us,  we  see  the  old  home  of  Elder  Elihu  Chesebrough, 
the  ell  of  which  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  Enoch  Stanton  house  which 
was  carried  there  from  the  Road  in  1800.  It  is  large,  square  and  wood- 
colored,  somewhat  worn  by  age  and  the  elements.  The  view  from  the 
door  is  well  worth  the  little  trip  off  the  regular  drive ;  the  blue  waters 
of  the  ocean,  shining  clear  in  the  distance,  while  Watch  Hill  and  the 
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nearby  islands  are  distinctly  seen.  Elder  Elihu,  who  lived  here,  was 
born  in  1769;  he  was  a  good  man,  an  ordained  minister,  and  preached 
in  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  Borough  for  twenty  years,  and  also  at  the 
Anguilla  Meeting-house,  and  continued  in  his  good  work,  preaching  at 
Wequetequoc  ,  at  the  old  schoolhouse,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  years 
old.  He  married  his  second  wife  (Mrs.  Mary  Fish,  widow  of  Elisha) 
at  the  age  of  79  years,  and  died  when  he  was  99. 

The  Dudley  Palmer  house  is  the  original  homestead,  built  by  Elijah 
Palmer  in  the  latter  part  of  1700.  His  son  Dudley  married  a  Chesebro 
and  lived  here  for  many  years,  and  the  house  retains  the  name  of  the 
family  who  so  long  occupied  it.  At  this  place  Rhoda  Palmer  was  born 
in  1786,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  old  Dr.  William  Hyde. 
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The  house  is  large  and  double,  still  in  good  repair,  and  bears  its  weight 
of  years  right  gracefully.  It  faces  on  Elm  Street,  and  is  now  owned 
by  the  Dewey  family. 

The  Billings  Burtch.  house  formaly  stood  where  Mr.  Peleg  Hancox 
built  his  fine  new  house  on  Water  Street,  but  about  1850  it  was  moved 
from  there  to  the  corner  of  Water  and  High  Streets  by  Mr.  Ezra  Chese- 
brough,  who  purchased  it  and  placed  it  where  it  now  stands.  It  was 
some  three  feet  or  more  above  the  road  bed,  with  its  yellow  front  door 
facing  south,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  some  rambling  stone  flags, 
or  slabs,  about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  placed  as  they  were  broken 
out  with  neither  form  nor  comeliness.  At  one  time  the  house  was  ten¬ 
anted  by  George  Howe,  who  was  sexton  and  tithingman  at  the  old 
Baptist  Church,  and  at  another  time  Mrs.  Elias  Gallup,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  Chesebrough,  lived  there  and  had  a  millinery  store.  According 
to  an  old  letter  found,  Mr.  Billings  Burtch  died  in  this  honse  aged 
ninety-two  years 

The  Thomas  Burtch  house  is  now  standing,  as  it  has  for  many  long 
years,  brown  and  weather-  beaten,  but  looking  sunny  and  quaint  with 
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its  front  and  side  doors  but  a  few  feet  apart,  and  the  immense  stones 
at  all  the  entrances,  as  also  in  the  foundation,  make  it  noticeable  as  an 
old  landmark  .  Mr.  Burtch's  son,  Capt.  Thomas,  was  for  a  long  time  a 
sea-faring  man,  and  later  kept  a  store  on  the  corner  opposite  the  pres¬ 
ent  news  office  of  Mr.  George  Haley,  where  the  children  used  to  delight 
to  peer  into  the  show  windows  at  the  various  dolls,  toys  and  the  glass 
jars  of  bright  colored  candy  sticks,  lemon  balls,  pink  and  white  kisses, 
and  large  peppermints  to  be  seen  there. 

Another  of  the  pretty  old  houses  in  the  village  is  the  Richard  Eldred 
house,  located  on  the  corner  of  a  street  known  to  some  as  the  “Lost 
corner  on  the  Irish  Channel.”  Its  corner  door,  though  looking  very 
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like  the  old  “Toll  house”  doors,  is  yet  one  of  the  modern  improvements 
within  a  few  years.  Little  is  known  of  its  age  or  occupants,  but  could 
the  history  be  told  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  most  interesting. 
It  is  remembered  by  some  of  the  oldest  people  that  long  ago  Uncle 
Jimmy  Stanton,  an  Englishman  and  rope-maker,  lived  here. 

Opposite  this  at  the  north,  stands  the  story  and  a  half  house  which 
many  years  ago  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  a  hatter;  as  he  be¬ 
came  old  and  infirm,  he  wished  Mr.  Samuel  Chescbrough,  Jr.,  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards  his  daughter  married  Mr.  George 
Ashby,  of  Neighbor  Ashby,  as  lie  was  familiarly  called,  and  here  they 
lived  and  died.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  August  Muller. 

Further  down  on  Water  Street  we  come  to  the  large  high  house  built 
many  years  ago;  in  1772,  Esq.  Nat.  Miner  had  his  lawyer’s  office  here 
in  the  upper  story,  while  Aunt  Honor  States  had  a  store  below,  where 
she  sold  dry  goods,  light  groceries  and  fruit.  Esquire  Miner  was  a 
bailiff  and  quite  a  terror  to  the  small  boys,  who,  when  he  appeared, 
would  disperse  like  dew  before  the  sun,  especially  if  they  had  congre- 
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gated  with  a  spirit  of  mischief  or  undue  hilarity  on  Fast  day  or  upon 
Saturdays  at  twilight,  when  all  work  was  supposed  to  be  finished,  and 
the  Sabbath  begun. 

The  next  house  below  the  cross  street  is  the  old  Amos  Sheffield 
home,  a  large  two  story  structure,  with  two  flights  of  winding  stairs, 


BILLINGS  BURTCH  HOUSE 

which  lead  to  the  front  door  above.  It  was  built  before  1788,  and  later, 
his  daughter  Sally  married  Enoch  S.  Chesebrough,  and  resided  there, 
and  Mr.  Chesebrough  kept  a  variety  store  underneath  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house.  Here  in  the  northwest  chamber  above,  Rev.  Amos  S. 
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Chesebrough,  now  living  at  New  Hartford,  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
over  eighty  years  ago.  Mr.  Simon  Carew  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Amos  Sheffield,  and  kept  a  store  underneath  on  the  south  side  of  the 
same  house  at  the  same  time. 

The  house  which  stood  nearly  opposite  the  Peleg  Brown  mansion  was 
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a  low,  gambrel-roofed  house,  occupied  by  Acors  Sheffield  about  1750, 
whose  daughter  married  Benjamin  Pendleton.  It  was  his  father  who 
sailed  from  Stonington  in  1810  and  was  never  heard  from.  Their 
daughter,  Cassandra,  married  Thomas  Swan,  and  their  decendants 
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have  resided  in  this  same  house  till  they  sold  it  to  Dr.  C.  O.  Main,  who 
removed  it  and  built  anew. 

The  Widow  Luke  Palmer’s  house  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  al¬ 
though  none  of  the  older  residents  seem  to  know  when  this  house  was 
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built;  still  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Palmer  married  Sally  P.  Denison  in 
1804,  and  they  lived  there.  She  used  to  board  the  men  connected  with 
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building  the  Stonington  railroad,  Mr.  Almy,  Mr.  Mathews  and  others, 
about  1835.  The  house  has  been  so  added  to  and  improved  that  but 
little  of  the  original  can  now  be  seen.  It  was  owned  by  Mrs.  William 
L.  Palmer,  and  her  heirs  sold  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  whose  heirs  sold 
it  to  Miss  Emma  A.  Smith,  and  in  1901,  the  Roman  Catholic  Society 
purchased  it  of  her.  At  various  times  three  clergymen  have  lived  here : 
Rev,  M,  Willey,  first  Pastor  of  Calvary  Church;  Rev.  R.  S.  Wilson, 
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Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer,  who  was  so  long 
the  good  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

George  Swan  married  Abigail  Randall.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Swan, 
who  married  Lucy  Denison ;  his  son  Roswell,  who  was  born  at  the  place 
now  called  “The  Highland  Farm,”  married  Harriet  F.  Palmer,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Amos  Palmer  by  his  second  wife.  He  studied  under  Hezekiah 
Woodruff,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stonington,  who  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  college,  and  he  entered  Yale,  graduating  in  1802,  with  a 
class  who  subsequently  became  eminent  and  distinguished  men.  He 
was  called  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  there  died;  his  widow  survived 
him  many  years  and  lived  on  Main  Street  in  a  house  since  moved, 
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situated  just  above  that  of  her  father,  Capt  Amos  Palmer.  She  lived 
there  until  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Harriet  to  Nathan  F.  Dixon, 
when  she  went  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  to  live  with  them. 

The  Elijah  Palmer  house  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
High  Streets,  and  was  taken  down  by  the  late  Moses  Pendleton;  the  ell, 
which  was  used  as  a  store  and  afterwards  as  a  school,  was  moved  to 
Water  Street,  near  Mr.  Oscar  Pendleton’s  store  where  it  still  stands, 
sometimes  used  as  a  little  store.  Elijah  v/as  the  father  of  Mrs.  William 
Hyde,  Sr.,  who  was  two  years  old  when  he  moved  into  it.  Mr.  Gurdon 
Trumbull  also  lived  in  this  house  for  a  while,  and  here  our  esteemed 
townsman,  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  was  born,  and  here  also,  Mr.  Giles 
Hallam  lived  for  a  while. 

The  Morrill  house  is  now  s’tuated  near  the  livery  of  Mr.  Theo.  Wilcox 
and  used  as  tenements,  shorn  of  all  its  glories  of  olden  days.  It  was 
originally  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Borough,  owned  by  Capt.  Benjamin 
Morrill,  who  was  a  merchant  in  the  West  India  trade.  A  large  hall 
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ran  from  front  to  rear,  while  the  stairs  went  straight  up  to  the  hall 
above,  and  had  a  handsome  newal  post  of  mahogany.  It  stood  near 
the  water  at  the  time  of  the  great  September  gale,  and  part  of  it  was 
carried  away ;  the  father  procured  a  boat  and  rescued  part  of  the  family 
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while  the  mother,  nurse  and  baby  crawled  into  the  big  brick  oven  to 
await  his  return;  but  before  he  could  get  back,  they  were  all  swept 
away,  though  finally  rescued  with  great  difficulty.  In  one  of  the 
large  rooms  upstairs  was  a  staple  in  the  floor  securely  fastened,  where 
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an  insane  member  of  the  family  was  chained,  as  there  were  no  asylums 
in  those  days.  The  brave  Hulda  Hall,  who  stayed  so  faithfully  beside 
her  dying  mother,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  lived  here  the  latter  part 
of  her  life,  and  it  is  said  that  Capt.  Fanning  also  resided  here  at  one 
time. 

The  Capt.  Jesse  Beebe  house  stands  on  the  corner  of  High  and 
Gold  Streets,  an  old  house,  yet  no  authenic  record  as  to  its  age  can  be 
given.  This  Capt.  Beebe  was  for  many  years  master  of  a  Packet  running 
from  New  York  to  the  Borough;  he  also  had  charge  of  “Eel  grass 
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shoal”  light-boat.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  Pilot  on 
the  old  Stonington  line  of  steamers.  Capt.  Joshua  Pendleton  bought 
the  property  and  lived  here  until  his  death,  when  the  house  was  sold 
to  the  presant  owners. 

The  old  and  ancient  looking^  gambrel-roofed  house,  standing  on  Water 
Street,  shows  in  many  ways  the  marks  of  age,  but  it  is  not  definitely 
known  who  was  the  builder.  At  one  time,  many  years  ago,  Uncle  Jim¬ 
my  Clark,  father  of  Mrs.  George  Brewster,  kept  a  bakery  here;  and 
later,  Capt.  John  Barnum  resided  here.  Within  thirty  years  it  has  been 
raised  to  the  present  height  and  new  ovens  put  in  underneath,  for  a 
bakery  which  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Fair- 
brother. 

Dr.  Charles  Phelps’  house  which,  stood  on  Main  Street,  was  built  by 
him  when  he  moved  down  here  from  the  Phelps  place,  north  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough,  in  the  latter  part  of  1700.  This  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  standing 
back  with  a  lawn  reaching  to  the  street.  It  had  a  ball  room  made  with 
a  spring  floor  for  dancing,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  homes  of  that 
date.  At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  was  a  little  office,  afterwards  used  by 
Squire  Hubbard,  who  married  Dr.  Phelps’  widow,  and  lived  in  the  house 
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until  it  was  moved  by  Capt.  Charles  P.  Williams  into  Harmony  Street, 
where  it  now  stands  large  and  square,  even  more  imposing  than  the 
picture  represents,  but  now  shorn  of  all  its  glory  and  made  into  a  tene¬ 
ment  house.  Where  it  stood  formerly  is  now  the  fine  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Wayland,  known  as  the  Capt.  Williams  place,  the  main  body 
of  which  was  moved  from  Water  Street  and  placed  there  by  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  added  to,  making  a  fine  appearance  from  the  street.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  whale  and  sealing  trade,  and  had 


PHELPS  HOUSE 

many  ships  on  the  water;  cne  of  them,  named  the  “Betsey  Williams,” 
was  built  at  the  “Kiln  Dock”  just  south  of  his  garden. 

The  Waldron  house,  standing  now  near  the  Atwood  Machine  Works, 
was  built  in  1783  by  Jonathan  Waldron,  and  was  one  of  the  few  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  at  the  Point.  It  had  always  remained  in  the 
family  until  sold  about  1886.  Mr.  Waldron  came  with  his  brother,  Na¬ 
thaniel,  to  Stonington  in  1776  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
was  a  merchant,  and  had  many  vessels  in  those  waters  at  the  time  the 
British  took  possession  of  that  place.  Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron  of  New  York 
says  that  he  built  this  house  after  a  copy  of  one  in  Newport,  and  it  was 
the  first  house  built  in  Stonington  with  a  good  sized  hall,  and  many 
people  came  to  see  it.  Also  in  the  dining  room  is  a  large  “dresser,” 
with  sliding  glass  doors,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  parlor.  The  house 
was  badly  wrecked  in  the  battle  of  1811,  and  there  are  yet  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  broken  beams  and  places  where  the  shot  came  through  the 
walls.  A  grape  shot  made  a  hole  through  one  of  the  panes  of  glass, 
cutting  it  perfectly  round,  as  if  done  with  a  knife,  and  without  cracking 
the  glass.  For  many  years  this  was  quite  a  curiosity,  and  was  always 
guarded  and  cared  for  until  it  was  accidentally  broken  about  1875. 
My  grandmother  felt  so  badly,  she  sat  down  and  cried  at  the  loss. 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Waldron  married  Lois  Denison;  they  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  George,  died  in  the  war  of  1812  in  the  Privateer  with 
Capt.  Ben  Pendleton.  Another  son,  Jonathan,  died  in  Stonington,  and 
left  a  legacy  for  the  “Poor  of  the  Boro.”  The  brother  Nathaniel  mar¬ 
ried  Susan  Palmer,  sister  to  Dea.  Simeon,  and  their  son  Nathaniel,  who 
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married  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  father  of  the  present  Waldron  family, 
who  occasionally  return  to  visit  in  Stonington  where  their  ancestors 
lived  over  125  years  ago. 

The  old  windmill  and  house  built  in  1774  on  the  west  of  the  Point  and 
north  of  the  lighthouse,  cost  £70,  which  was  raised  by  a  company.  This 
was  afterwards  moved  away,  as  it  could  not  compete  with  the  water 
power  mills.  The  house  stood  there  till  within  a  few  years,  with  rough 


stone  steps  leading  up  to  it  and  a  well  by  the  side  of  it;  when  this  was 
torn  down,  the  gambrel-roofed  one  now  standing  on  the  Point  was 
moved  there  by  Asa  Wilcox  in  1816.  This  year  was  so  cold  that  no 
vegetables  could  be  raised,  for  there  was  a  frost  every  month. 
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Edward  and  John  Denison,  son  and  grandson  of  the  ship-builder 
George,  of  Westerly,  built  the  first  house  in  the  Borough  in  1752,  on 
the  town  square,  or  Landing,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  stood  where  the 
Gurdon  Pendleton  house  now  stands,  and  was  a  tavern  for  many  years. 
It  was  built  especially  for  the  farmers,  who  came  to  sell  their  stock 
and  produce  to  those  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  which  was  quite 
profitable  at  that  time,  before  the  Revolution;  the  amount  of  their 
goods  was  usually  returned  in  rum  and  molasses.  That  same  year  he 
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built  the  first  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  street  and  continued  the  West 
India  trade  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  Pawcatuck.  The  house 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Giles  Hallam,  and  was  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  1837,  the  family  hardly  escaping  with  their  lives.  After 
the  fire,  one  of  his  descendants  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ira 
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Palmer.  The  view  of  this  house  is  taken  from  an  old  sketch  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Stanton. 

The  Capt.  Keene  house  was  formerly  the  Tom  Wilcox  house  built  by 
him;  Mr.  Wilcox’s  daughter  Fanny  married  Capt.  Keene  and  they 
both  lived  and  died  there;  it  was  sold  a  short  time  ago  and  moved  over 
on  the  marsh,  and  in  its  place  is  the  store  belonging  to  Burtch  and  Co., 
druggists.  The  Denison  Chesebrough  house  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Main  Streets  and  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.Nathan  Pal¬ 
mer  who  moved  here  from  Wequetequock  and  built  this  new  house. 
It  has  now  been  moved  to  the  east  part  of  the  Borough. 
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Opposite  the  Howe  homestead,  stands  the  house  of  the  late  Joshua 
Haley,  much  changed  from  the  original  gambrel-roofed  low  house  which 
the  older  residents  remember.  Here  lived  Mrs.  Remembrance  Miner 
for  many  years;  she  was  a  Goddard  of  New  London,  sister  to  Mrs. 
Amos  Sheffield;  her  husband  was  Nathaniel  Miner  second.  He  lived 
only  a  short  time  after  their  marriage  in  1795  and  died,  leaving  two 
children,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  who  went  to  Salem,  and  Harriet,  who  married 
Peleg  Wilbur  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  He  was  lost  at  sea,  and  after  a 
time  she  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  who  also  taught  school.  They 
left  this  house  for  a  time,  and  while  away  Mr.  Terrett’s  family  lived 
here.  Mrs.  Dawes  came  back  and  remained  here  till  quite  an  old  lady, 
when  she  went  back  to  her  brother’s  in  Salem  and  died  there,  and  this 
house  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Joshua  Haley. 

Just  below  the  late  horn*  of  Capt.  Joseph  Smith  stands  the  low  gam¬ 
brel-roofed  house  owned  in  the  later  part  of  1700,  by  old  Mr.  Thomas 


THOMAS  ASH  HOUSE 


Ash,  who  was  a  ropemaker.  His  daughter,  Miss  Selina  Ash,  kept  a 
school  here  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  Borough.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gurdon  Trumbull 
with  the  land  about  it,  and  was  moved  from  where  the  Capt.  Smith 
house  now  stands,  which  Mr.  Trumbull  erected,  and  where  he  lived  till 
he  moved  to  Hartford.  Mr.  Daniel  Hobart  also  lived  at  the  Ash  house 
for  a  time,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Capt.  Thomas  Scholfield. 

Where  the  Potter  Block  now  stands  was  formerly  the  site  of  Rev. 
Ira  Hart’s  large,  double  house,  with  its  long  ell  and  garden  at  the  west. 
He  built  this  house  soon  after  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  first 
church  at  the  Road, in  1809.  He  had  been  preaching  as  supply  for  four 
months  in  North  Stonington,  just  before  coming  here,  and  before  that 
had  been  active  in  missionary  work  in  Pennslyvania  and  New  York 
state,  and  was  always  eager  in  promoting  all  religious  work.  During 
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his  twenty  years  stay  here,  he  preached  at  the  Road  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  village  of  Stonington  in  the  afternoon;  he  baptized  288 
people  and  married  143  couples.  He  was  also  Chaplain  of  Col.  Randall’s 
regiment,  and  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Stonington  in  1814. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  the  young  Englishman,  Thomas  Powers, 
who  was  killed  by  one  of  our  crew  at  that  time,  and  his  body  brought 
ashore  and  buried  at  the  village  cemetery.  Rev.  Mr.  Hart  preached  the 
customary  sermon,  which  was  so  affecting  that  many  an  eye  unused  to 
weep  was  dimmed  by  falling  tears.  The  next  year,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Powers  came  to  Stonington,  and  finding  Mr.  Hart  told  him  that  he  had 
“come  expressly  to  see  the  spot  where  his  only  son  had  been  buried,” 
so  Mr.  Hart  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  and 
waited  there  while  the  stranger  sought  out  the  grave;  we  can  imagine 
what  deep  emotion  stirred  his  heart,  and  how  unrestrained  the  tears 
that  fell.  Today  we  may  visit  the  same  spot  and  see  the  monument 
which  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  fellow  officers  of  “Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ship,  Superb,”  while  we  drop  a  tear  for  this  English  boy  who  lies 
alone  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  land. 

Mr.  Hart’s  zealous  labors  tasked  his  strenght  overmuch,  and  his 
health  failed  him  about  the  time  his  new  meeting-house  was  built, 
which  was  the  presant  one  at  the  Road.  He  was  expecting  to  preach 
the  sermon,  on  October  29th,  1829,  when  the  house  was  dedicated,  but 
on  this  very  day,  the  pastor  who  had  been  untiring  in  all  religious  work, 
lay  at  death’s  door,  and  before  the  services  of  the  day  had  begun,  he 
breathed  his  last,  aged  58,  having  been  born  in  1771.  He  married  Maria 
Sherman  of  New  Haven,  and  his  oldest  child,  Dr.  David  S.  Hart,  is 
remembered  by  many  yet  as  a  wonderful  mathematician  and  a  teacher 
who  fitted  many  of  our  young  men  for  college  in  this  very  house  which 
has  been  taken  down  since  his  death. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


“We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 
But  we  cannot 


Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations.” 

Coming  up  from  the  village,  leaving  several  fine  residences  behind  us, 
and  past  the  “City  of  the  Dead,”  we  come  to  the  old  home  of  Dr. 
Charles  Phelps,  who  came  to  Stonington  from  Hebron,  Connecticut, 
and  built  a  house  at  the  foot  of  Cosaduc  Hill  which  is  now  in  North 
Stonington.  He  moved  his  family  here  about  1765,  and  built  a  house 
which  is  the  ell  of  the  present  fine  residence,  still  belonging  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  known  as  the  “Phelps  place.”  He  was  a  distinguished  physician. 
In  Miss  Perkins’  book,  she  describes  him  “as  a  fine,  round,  fullformed 
man,  very  handsome,  of  ccurtcous  manners,  dressed  in  fashionable 
style,  flowing  ruffles  from  Ills  bmora  and  ruffles  over  his  hands,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fluent,  and  an  agreeable  talker.”  He  was  the  first  Judge 
of  Probate  in  Stonington  in  1767,  having  for  his  clerk  then  Paul  Wheel¬ 
er,  and  during  the  thirty-three  years  which  he  held  this  office,  he  had 
many  other  clerks. 

He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  fifteen  in  number;  his  daughter, 
Hannah,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  married  Judge  Andrew  Huntington 
of  Norwich,  a  widower  nearly  twice  her  age.  Miss  Perkins  also  des¬ 
cribes  her  as  a  “young  lady  possessed  of  the  beauties  of  mind  and  per¬ 
son  in  an  eminent  degree.”  She  was  of  a  much  more  lively  nature 
than  her  husband  and  was  always  a  great  social  favorite  from  the  time, 
“when  as  a  jolly,  young  girl  of  fourteen”  she  sticks  her  compliments 
into  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Bellamy  to  Aaron  Burr,  to  later  days,  when 
she  impresses  Mrs.  Sigourney  with  that  elegance  of  form  and  address 
which  would  have  been  conspicuous  at  any  foreign  court;  she  was 
especially  fascinating  to  the  children  who  visited  her,  by  her  liberal 
presentations  of  cake  and  other  pleasant  eatables,  and  her  readiness 
to  lend  fine  books  and  pictures.  Young  girls  confided  to  her  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  sure  of  an  appreciative  listener.  The  bill  for  the  wedding 
finery  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Huntington  is  still  preserved  and  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  at  this  late  date. 


Charles  Phelps,  Esq. 


To  William  Hubbard,  Dr. 


April,  1777. 


To  20  yds.  Brocade  at  46-6 


46  10  0 

8  13  3 

8  3  0 

2  13  4 

1  17  6 

1  17  6 

1 


”  To  8y4  yds.  Lute  string  at  21 


”  7  yds.  Blown  lace  at  9 
”  Do.  Thread  Lace  at  5-4 
”  25  yds.  Trimming  at  1-6 


”  6  yds.  White  Ribbon  at  3 
”  1  pair  White  silk  gloves 


t .... . 
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Her  husband,  Judge  Huntington,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  says  of  him,  that  he  was  of  plain  manners 
and  incorruptible  in  integrity  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  was  al¬ 
ways  given  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  He  received  his  title  from 
the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  which  he  held  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Phelps  son,  Joseph,  married  and  lived  at  the  Phelps  place,  while 
his  father  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  moved  to  Stonington  and 
lived  there  with  his  second  wife,  who  was  Sally  Swan;  she  survived 
him  and  married  Mr.  George  Hubbard  in  1809.  Mr.  Joseph  Phelps’ 
oldest  son,  Charles,  who  married  Miss  Ann  Hammond  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  lived  here,  and  added  the  present  large  front  to  the  house 
about  1827  and  made  other  improvements.  This  place  has  been  the 
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scene  of  many  pleasant  occasions,  one  of  which  was  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Frank  Babcock,  brother  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  to  Miss  Phebe 
Swan,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Phelps,  and  immediately  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  they  sailed  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  Phelps  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  the  poor  and  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sorrowful  day  in  Stonington,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  family,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  steamer  “Lexington,”  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  January 
17,  1840,  on  her  usual  trip  from  New  York  to  Stonington.  His  nephew, 
Mr.  Charles  Noyes,  was  with  him  and  was  also  lost.  Mr.  Phelps  left 
a  widow  and  two  children,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Eugene  Edwards,  has 
always  resided  in  her  father’s  house,  and  has  also  followed  in  his  foot¬ 
steps  in  regard  to  liberality,  of  which  the  Road  Church  has  been  one  of 
her  beneficiaries,  as  the  many  gifts  which  are  in  the  Ladies’  Parlors  can 
testify.  This  house  of  Mr.  Phelps  is  situated  in  a  most  delightful  spot, 
and  here  Mr.  Erskine  Phelps,  for  many  years  a  prominent  business  man 
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of  Chicago,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  and  now  the  present  owner, 
has  returned  to  still  further  beautify  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  where 
from  the  shaded  verandah  of  this  mansion  he  can  see  the  glistening 
waters  of  Lambert’s  Cove  and  enjoy  much  of  nature’s  lovliness. 

Further  up  the  road  is  the  old  Jesse  York  house,  standing  a  little 

back  from  the  highway  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  the  present  parson¬ 
age  of  the  Road  Church.  This  house  was  built  about  1775  a  large, 
square  structure  with  the  usual  big  stone  chimney.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  ocean  and  country  round  about,  also  Watch  Hill,  the  popular 
summer  resort,  shows  plainly  in  the  distance.  Dr.  Charles  Phelps 


YORK  PLACE 


owned  this  place  at  one  time,  and  Mr.  Jesse  York  bought  it  after  him, 
and  his  daughter  Nancy  married  Mr.  John  W.  Hull  in  1801,  whose  son 
Jesse  owned  it,  and  now  it  belongs  to  his  son,  Mr.  John  W.  Hull  of 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Coming  down  the  driveway  again,  we  cross  the  road  and  follow  a 
deep  rutted  cart  path  through  a  gate  into  a  pasture,  where  wending; 
our  way  for  some  distance  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of  forest  trees, 
we  come  to  a  most  picturesque  spot,  which  was  once  one  of  the  business 
centers  of  the  town,  for  here  was  the  old  grist  mill,  built  by  Mr.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Fellows  who  married  in  1737,  Hopestill  Holdredge  and  put  up 
this  house  and  mill  here.  Mr.  Fellows  had  a  family  of  thirteen  child¬ 
ren,  one  of  whom,  Lydia,  married  Mr.  Nathan  Noyes,  and  their  son 
Nathan  used  to  tell  about  the  mill  there,  which  was  run  by  an  immense 
overshot  wheel,  that  stood  nearly  as  high  as  the  house  beside  it.  A 
long  wooden  trough,  led  from  the  dam,  a  few  rods  north,  to  the  wheel 
and  Mr.  Noyes,  when  a  boy,  used  to  run  up  this  flume  and  open  the  gate 
at  the  dam  and  then,  turning,  would  race  with  the  water,  running  the 
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length  of  the  flume,  and  jumping  off  before  the  water  caught  up  with 
him,  which  was  an  hairbreadth  escape.  Afterwads  this  mill  was  sold 
to  Dr.  Willaim  Lord,  who  came  here  from  Lyme,  and  he  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  who  also  run  the  grist  mill  here.  The  place  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Sylvia. 

Still  continuing  our  way  to  the  west,  on  this  most  delightful  path, 
which  winds  in  and  out,  among  the  hills  and  valleys  in  a  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  manner,  we  come  out  into  the  public  highway,  where  turning  to 
the  north  we  drive  for  a  short  distance,  when,  if  one  delights  in  a  most 
charming  view,  let  him  go  through  the  gate,  which  leads  to  Mount 
Pleasant  on  the  old  Indian  land,  known  as  Chenango,  and  here  after 


MOUNT  PLEASANT 

following  the  winding  path  which  is  constantly  ascending,  you  see  a 
house  towering  above  you,  so  close  to  a  broad  flat  rock,  that  from  be¬ 
low  it  seems  to  form  an  immense  stone  doorstep. 

To  climb  the  hill  and  go  upon  the  piazza,  is  the  work  of  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  when  it  is  accomplished,  the  sight  reveals  to  even  the  most 
uninterested  observer,  one,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  panorama  in  the 
whole  town  of  Stonington.  To  the  north  are  the  dense  woods,  which 
are  ever  varying  in  their  hue  and  beauty,  while  at  the  south  lies  the 
village  of  Stonington,  the  harbor  with  its  shipping,  the  many  farm  and 
summer  houses,  and  nearer  by,  the  various  lower  peaks  of  rock  and 
land,  where  with  no  great  stretch  of  imagination,  we  can  see  in  the  near 
future,  more  new  houses  for  the  city  people,  who  continually  find  in 
our  town,  that  which  delights  the  eye  and  brings  rest  to  the  world 
weary  ones. 

This  farm  was  originally  Hallam  land  and  later  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Amos  Denison,  who  built  the  house;  After  him,  Mr.  Eugene  Ed¬ 
wards  and  wife,  with  Mr.  James  Noyes  owned  it,  of  whom  Mr.  Francis 
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Noyes  purchased  it  for  his  parents,  who  lived  there  with  him  till  their 
death.  It  was  then  a  one  story  half  house  with  the  large  chinmey,  deep 
oven  and  high  mantel  so  common  in  those  days.  Since  then  it  has  been 
enlarged  and  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Francis  Noyes  and  his  family  till 
about  1870  when  he  sold  it,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Denison  Palmer. 

But  a  short  distance  north  of  Mount  Pleasant,  stood  the  first  Haley 
house  in  town,  and  an  old  well  now  marks  the  spot  near  the  site  of  the 
old  home.  John  Haley,  who  married  Priscilla  Fellows,  sister  of  Lydia, 
built  his  house  on  the  bridle  path,  which  runs  from  the  Fellows  Mill 
to  Dr.  Gray’s  house,  and  not  far  from  there  it  stood,  facing  the  south, 
a  gambrel-roof,  half  house,  with  the  old  stone  chimney  at  the  end;  now 
only  the  cellar  and  a  few  apple  trees  mark  the  spot  of  this  old  home¬ 
stead.  Below  here  but  a  short  distance,  was  also  the  old  Zebulon 


CRARY  HOUSE 


Chesebrough  house  which  was  low,  with  sloping  roof  in  the  rear.  It 
was  occupied  afterwards  by  their  son  Ezra,  who  was  a  Major  in  the 
Eighth  Regiment  at  one  time;  there  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1878. 
The  path  can  now  be  traced  through  these  woods,  past  where  these  old 
houses  once  stood,  and  is  a  most  delightful  one  in  summer,  leading  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Sylvia’s  Mills,  about  which  are  most  beautiful 
places  for  picnics  in  summer,  and  the  pond  affords  a  grand  skating 
place  in  winter. 

There  are  numerous  Wheeler  families  in  Stonington,  who  can  claim 
Thomas  Wheeler  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  their  ancestor.  He  came  here  with 
his  wife  Mary,  in  1667,  and  their  graves  are  found  now  in  the  “White 
Hall’’  cemetery  .  Though  his  will  was  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  New 
London,  we  know  he  owned  land,  which  extended  on  either  side  of  the 
road  from  the  late  Robert  Wheeler’s  house  in  North  Stonington  to  the 
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“Town  Farm”  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hyde  and  Billings  places, 
which  were  owned  by  the  Stantons  and  Miners.  His  homestead  was 
built  in  1673,  on  the  very  site  of  Col.  James  F.  Brown’s  house.  It  was 
a  double,  two  story,  wood-colored  house,  very  low  between  joints  and 
was  taken  down  seventy  years  ago. 

The  large,  square,  white  house  near  the  roadside,  a  short  distance 
below,  was  built  and  owned  in  1748  by  Nathan  Crary,  a  descendant  of 
Peter  Crary  of  Groton.  When  he  died  Mr.  Latham  Hull  bought  it  and 
his  son  Amos  lived  here.  Later  his  half  brother,  Col.  John  W.  Hull 
owned  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hewitt,  who  after  occupying  it  for 
a  few  years  sold  it  to  Mr.  Burrows  Park.  At  the  time  when  it  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Crary  and  family,  they  owned  a  number  of  slaves,  among 
whom  one  was  called  Jinny,  whose  Bible,  brown  and  worn,  under  date 


SAMUEL  WHEELER  HOUSE 


of  1784,  is  still  in  existence,  belonging  to  Richard  A.  Wheeler.  She 
was  emancipated  a  few  years  later  and  when  Mr.  Crary  died,  she  went 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Lester  Wheeler,  where  she  remained  till  her  death. 

Another  Wheeler  house  stands  in  excellent  condition,  but  a  short 
distance  south  of  this,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  near 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  while  he  was  in  battle  at  “White 
Plains,”  New  York  where  he  was  discharged  and  came  home  to  occupy 
it.  At  that  time  it  was  a  one  story  half  house,  the  east  side  being  built 
then  and  the  west  part  added  later.  When  it  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  their  son  Samuel  and  his  family  about  1840,  the  house  was  raised 
another  story.  The  white  oak  tree  in  front,  was  then  about  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  now  the  house  stands  under  the  shadow 
of  this  grand  old  tree  which  has  become  the  largest  oak  tree  in  the 
whole  town,  the  circumference  being  about  fourteen  feet.  This  house 
is  now  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is  occupied 
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by  the  fourth  generation  of  that  same  family  in  direct  decent  and 
owned  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wheeler. 

Driving  down  the  pleasant,  shady  road  a  few  rods,  past  another 
Wheeler  house  of  a  later  date,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  we  come 
to  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Joseph  Denison  house.  Mr.  Denison 
was  the  son  of  George  and  Mercy  (Gorham)  Denison,  who  lived  at 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  This  was  a  large  two  story  house  and  after 
two  or  three  generations  of  Denisons  had  occupied  it,  Mr.  Latham  Hull 
Sr.  bought  it  and  gave  it  in  his  will  to  his  son  Jeremiah,  who  lived 
there;  it  was  sold  by  his  children  to  Samuel  and  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
who  rented  it  to  various  families,  among  them  Mr.  Nathaniel  Noyes, 
Mr.  Dudley  D.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Orsemus  Smith,  who  was  a  blacksmith 
and  his  old  shop  still  stands  a  little  east  of  the  present  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  where  he  wrought  in  all  kinds  of  iron  work;  beside 
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shoeing  oxen  and  horses  he  made  hoes,  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  steel 
traps  for  catching  otters  and  beavers.  He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic 
and  worked  at  all  kinds  of  smithery.  Joseph  Denison’s  son,  Dea. 
Joseph,  had  a  sugar  mill  until  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  on  his 
farm  (the  present  Moss  place)  which  was  operated  by  horse  power, 
where  sweet  cornstalks  were  ground  and  the  juice  boiled  down  for 
molasses  and  sugar,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  any,  because  of 
the  British  blockade. 

A  short  distance  off  the  road,  at  the  right  from  this  old  house  long 
since  gone,  stood,  till  a  few  years  ago,  the  house  of  Mr.  Elisha  Williams, 
though  later  owned  by  Mr.  Prentice  Wheeler.  Mr.  Williams  built  it  in 
1740  and  married  Thankful  Denison  for  his  first  wife;  she  lived  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  he  married  second,  Eunice  Williams,  third  Esther 
Wheeler,  and  fourth  Mrs.  Eunice  Spalding  Baldwin.  His  daughter 
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Eunice,  by  his  third  wife,  Esther  Wheeler,  was  a  young  lady  who  had 
many  admirers  and  she  also  possessed  a  mind  and  will  of  her  own, pro¬ 
bably  inherited  from  her  father  as  the  following  story  will  show.  He 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  her  united  in  marriage,  to  a  man  of  his 
choice,  which  was  contrary  to  her  own  desire,  as  she  had  previous¬ 
ly  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Isaac  Denison  and  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  and  no  other  should  become  her  liege 
lord.  One  day  her  father  desired  her  to  be  at  home  to  his  friend  and 
suitor,  and  that  she  should  be,  he  locked  her  into  her  room  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  went  away,  sure  that  when  he  desired  her  presence 
he  should  know  where  to  find  her,  but  “Love  laughs  at  locks”  and  when 
Mr.  Williams  went  to  bring  his  daughter  to  meet  his  desired  son-  in-  law 
she  had  flown,  having  jumped  from  the  window  and  fled  through  the 
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woods  to  the  home  of  her  uncle  Richard  Wheeler,  where  she  safely 
remained  for  a  time,  till  her  father’s  wrath  was  appeased.  After  a 
while  Mr.  Denisons  claims  were  established  and  they  were  married  in 
1773  when  she  was  only  eighteen  years  old. 

Later  this  place  was  made  quite  famous  by  the  making  of  counterfeit 
money ;  three  men,  who  lived  one  here,  another  at  the  Hull  farm  and  the 
other  at  the  present  Hyde  farm,  became  acquainted  with  a  Frenchman 
who  understood  the  art  of  counterfeiting  silver  money,  so  they  com¬ 
menced  operations  here.  The  die  which  they  used  was  long  afterward 
found  in  a  barn,  some  distance  from  here,  where  it  had  been  hidden  in 
the  hay,  it  was  about  a  foot  long,  and  three  inches  wide  and  had  places 
for  cutting  quarters,  halves  and  whole  silver  dollars.  The  first  quantity 
of  this  money  which  they  used,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  purchase 
different  articles,  which  came  safely  to  hand  and  so  they  again  ventured 
and  taking  their  money  they  all  went  to  Coventry,  in  Tolland  County, 
where  they  purchased  cattle  with  it. 
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They  had  bought  quite  a  number  and  had  started  for  home;  when 
getting  as  far  as  Hebron  they  put  up  at  a  Tavern  over  night.  The  next 
morning,  two  of  the  men  started  for  home,  leaving  the  other  to  settle 
the  bills,  but  he  became  so  provoked  at  the  inn  keeper  for  charging 
such  high  rates  for  board  and  lodging  of  themselves  and  stock,  that 
after  much  discussion,  he  threw  the  silver  money,  with  some  violence, 
upon  the  counter,  when  one  piece  rolled  off  and  struck  upon  the  stone 
hearth,  breaking  into  three  pieces,  which  showed  the  tavern  keepe~ 
that  he  was  taking  bad  coin  and  when  the  man  turned  and  fled,  they 
were  convinced  that  he  was  knowingly  guilty.  Before  they  reached 
home  all  three  were  overtaken  and  arrested,  brought  back  to  Hebron 
and  bound  over  for  trial,  and  nine  hundred  dollar  bonds  were  given  for 
each  to  appear  in  court  at  Hartford;  they  were  finally  released  by  a 
friend,  who  gave  bonds  for  them,  which  they  afterwards  paid. 

A  short  distance  below  this  Williams  house,  used  to  stand  the  house 
occupied  by  Aunt  Zerviah  Holmes,  who  was  the  nurse  at  all  the  homes 
round  about  and  whose  kindly,  beaming  face  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.  She  was  a  wonderful  women,  left  at  an  early  age  in  life,  a  wid¬ 
ow  with  children,  and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  her  own  exer¬ 
tions,  she  succeeded  in  rearing  her  family,  all  of  whom  have  been  a 
credit  to  her  in  their  career  through  life.  She  is  yet  living  with  her  son 
in  Stonington  and  has  recently  celebrated  her  97th  birthday.  The 
small,  low  house  in  which  she  lived  was  reached  by  several  steps  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  it,  and  when  you  entered,  a  world  of  wonder  and  delight 
seemed  to  open  to  the  childish  heart,  for  everything  was  there  in  abun¬ 
dance  to  form  a  real  home. 

It  was  built  by  David  Lester,  who  married  Priscilla  Williams,  on 
land  belonging  to  her,  and  they  came  there  to  live  in  1718;  afterwards 
their  only  child  Priscilla  Lester  married  Jonathan  Wheeler,  and  their 
eldest  son  Lester  Wheeler  married  in  1774,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  and  built  the  present  one  story  house  in  1773,  which  stands 
at  the  roadside  with  the  sloping  lawn,  protected  by  its  white  fence. 
It  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  forty  years,  but  the  underground 
room  is  still  there  which  was  formerly  a  weave  shop,  and  after  a  time 
old  black  Jinnie,  previously  owned  by  the  Crarys,  had  her  home  in 
this  room.  Aunt  Jinnie  used  to  carry  “harbs”  about  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  prescribe  for  the  sick. 

Just  at  the  southwest  of  here,  was  at  one  time  a  cooper’s  shop  where 
casks  and  barrels  were  made.  This  Mr.  Lester  Wheeler,  was  the  great¬ 
est  mathematician  of  his  day  about  here  and  many  were  the  intricate 
problems,  which  came  to  him,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  David  S.  Hart,  who 
was  a  private  teacher  in  the  Borough,  and  these  Mr.  Wheeler  solved 
to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the  students  of  that  age.  Mr.  Wheeler 
married  Eunice  Bailey  and  their  son  David  married  and  lived  here 
whose  son  William  lived  and  died  here,  leaving  the  place  to  his  widow 
and  children,  the  present  owners. 

Mr.  Lester  Wheeler  had  a  son  William,  who  married  Wealthy  Turner, 
sister  of  Aunt  Hannah,  the  noted  school-mistress  of  a  century  ago. 
He  built  the  story  and  a  half,  wood-colored  house  in  1800,  which  still 
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stands  on  the  corner  near, upon  a  little  hill,  partly  hidden  by  pine  trees, 
but  yet  they  do  not  obscure  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
have  lived  many  families:  Mr.  Jeremiah  Shaw,  Avery  Wheeler,  Clark 
N.  Whitford  and  Jonathan  Chesebrough  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  William 
F. Wheeler,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  Culver,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  a  few  years  ago.  When  this  house  was  raised,  the  scholars 
at  the  schoolhouse  a  little  farther  to  the  east,  which  was  built  in  1799, 
were  dismissed  by  the  teacher,  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Warham 
Williams,  that  they  might  go  to  the  “Raising,”  for  in  those  days  it  was 
considered  a  great  event  to  raise  a  house.  It  was  a  characteristic  New 
England  custom,  surviving  in  country  districts  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  a  co-operative  effort,  like  many  another  of  the 
customs  of  the  early  times.  On  the  day  of  the  “Raising”  of  a  house, 
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barn,  church  or  schoolhouse,  neighbors  came  from  far  and  near.  The 
massive  frame,  already  prepared,  was  put  together  and  raised  into  place 
by  willing  hands.  One  whole  side  was  framed  and  erected  at  once,  of 
huge  logs,  oak  and  chestnut  beams  were  put  together  with  wooden  pins, 
wide  12  and  18  inch  boards  were  used  for  flooring,  chimneys  were  made 
with  beams  extending  from  floor  to  floor.  The  men  worked  with  such 
good  will  that  the  building  was  soon  well  started,  and  later  they  had  a 
feast  of  roast  ox,  mutton  pies  and  cider. 

The  interior  of  this  schoolhouse,  has  remained  the  same  as  it  was 
when  it  was  built,  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  when  modern  chairs 
were  placed  therein.  How  vivid  it  all  returns  to  mind,  the  old,  high 
desks  with  heavy  planks  for  seats,  while  in  front  of  these  was  the 
low  plank  seat  for  the  little  children,  the  teacher’s  heavy  desk,  with 
lid  that  opened  and  lifted  up,  sometimes  hiding  the  teacher’s  face  for 
a  moment,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  children.  The  old  box  stove  in 
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the  center  of  the  room,  set  in  its  wooden  frame  filled  with  ashes,  the 
long  pipe,  held  in  place  with  wires,  the  water  pail  with  its  always  rusted 
tin  dipper,  set  on  the  low  seat  near  the  door  that  opened  into  the  entry, 
where  in  the  north  end  the  wood  used  to  be  piled  so  high  that  at  recess 
the  children  that  were  especially  daring  and  mischievious,  would  climb 
up  on  the  wood  and  go  overhead,  till  summoned  down  peremptorily,  by 
the  teacher  on  penalty  of  a  severe  whipping,  if  they  ever  ventured 
there  again.  Here  have  taught  Aunt  Hannah  Turner,  Miss  Hannah 
Fairfield,  Aunt  Lucy  Stanton  (and  she  was  the  first  to  teach  drawing 
and  painting),  Mr.  John  Hallam,  Capt.  Samuel  Helms  (who  taught  the 
big  boys  navigation),  Mr.  Chester  Prentice,  and  later,  many  young  men 
of  promise,  William  Palmer,  Cyrus  Noyes,  James  Burnett  and  Ralph 
Wheeler 

Among  the  scholars  were  found  Nat  Gallup,  of  Albany,  Charles  Stan¬ 
ton  and  brothers,  Elam  and  William  Wheeler,  Alfred  Clark,  Richard  A. 
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Wheeler,  Hiram  Shaw  and  many  another.  In  those  early  times,  the 
ministers  visited  the  schools.  There  was  Rev.  Ira  Hart  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tlesey,  who  came  on  their  annual  visits  and  later  on  Mr.  Simon  Carew, 
Mr.  Billings  Davis  and  also  one  of  these  very  children,  Richard  A. 
Wheeler,  grown  up,  though  only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was  appointed 
the  school  visitor.  Still  later  we  see  Hon.  William  Wiliams,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  who  left  the  little  tract  or  test¬ 
ament  for  the  children,  and  when  Elder  Griswold  came  the  big  boys 
were  wicked  enough  to  imitate  him,  when  his  back  was  turned,  by  using 
the  broomstick  for  a  crutch  and  going  about  the  room  limping,  in  a 
manner  to  resemble  the  good  old  man  who  was  lame  and  used  a  crutch 
for  support.  Still  the  old  schoolhouse  stands  there  and  little  children 
pass  to  and  fro,  recite  their  lessons  and  play  their  games  as  in  the  long 
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ago.  Of  late  years  it  is  sometimes  closed  for  a  term  or  so  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  children  in  the  district,  where  in  other  days  were  gath¬ 
ered  forty  or  fifty,  and  so  full  was  the  house  that  the  teacher  could 
hardly  get  around  the  stove. 

The  following  poem  which  so  vividly  describes  them  was  printed  in 
the  “Democratic  Review”  in  1846. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE 

It  stands  by  the  wayside  beneath  an  old  tree. 

Where  I  frolicked  in  childhood,  light-  hearted  and  free. 

’Tis  rude  and  timeworn,  and  the  weather  stained  door 
Is  carved  with  deep  crosses  and  marked  o’er  and  o’er, 

With  drawings  and  names  by  childish  hands  traced, - 
Here,  a  part  of  a  man,  with  the  head  quite  effaced, 

But  with  shape  and  proportion  ne'er  intended  by  nature, 

The  body  a  child’s,  but  a  giant  in  stature. 

The  half  open  door  to  my  view  has  disclosed 
The  benches  and  desks  still  standing  in  rows, 

All  duly  notched,  where  some  idle  boy  sat, 

And  worn  smooth  where  his  elbows  rubbed,  this  way  and  that. 

The  desk  of  the  master,  his  inkstand  and  rule, 

Where  he  set  all  the  copies  while  he  eyed  the  whole  school. 

On  the  desk  close  beside  where  the  ferule  is  laid, 

Confiscated  apples  and  tops  are  displayed; 

Uuchanged  do  they  seem,  and  still  standing  there, 

Are  the  pail  and  tin  cup,  and  the  master’s  arm  chair; 

And  still  in  the  center,  all  eaten  with  rust, 

The  old  stove  and  its  pipe,  thickly  covered  with  dust, 

On  the  three  legs  is  resting,  the  fourth  broken  and  gone, 

Is  supplied  by  a  brick  for  its  weight  to  rest  on; 

The  papers  and  ashes  lie  scattered  about, 

The  bits  of  old  pens  with  the  feathers  notched  out, 

The  marks  on  the  wall,  the  ink  on  the  floor, 

E’en  the  smoke  on  the  ceiling’s  the  same  as  of  yore. 

Hark!  the  voice  of  the  child  thro’  the  half  open  door, 

Who  cons,  in  faint  treble,  his  dull  lesson  o’er, 

And  the  other,  who  yawns  with  his  arms  o’er  his  head, 

And  sighs  as  he  wishes  his  lesson  was  said; 

Still  deeper  and  longer,  and  more  weary  his  sighs, 

When  he  turns  to  the  window  his  sleepy  grey  eyes, 

And  sees  in  the  fields  the  lambs  skipping  at  play, 

And  envies  their  freedom  this  sweet  summer  day, 

And  believes  in  his  heart  that  happy  he’d  be, 

If  he  like  the  lambs,  could  only  be  free 
To  gambol  and  frolic,  to  stand  or  to  run, 

To  lie  down  on  the  bank  and  bask  in  the  sun  ; 

But  oh !  this  high  bench,  where  his  little  short  legs 
Hang  dangling,  benumbed  and  lifeless  as  pegs, 
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While  vainly  he  tries  to  reach  with  his  toes 
The  too  distant  floor.  Oh !  these  are  the  woes 
Which  many  a  child  in  his  school  hour  knows. 

North  of  this  schoolhouse,  where  now  underbrush  and  timber  are 
growing  profusely,  were  once  several  Indian  wigwams,  still  remembered 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  In  one  lived  Barbary  Woggs,  an  Indian 
woman  who  wove  baskets,,  from  the  twigs,  saplings,  splinters,  or  flexile 
willows  of  which  there  was  then,  an  abundance  about  here;  after  being 
shaped  by  hand  they  were  put  in  the  sunshine  to  dry  and  perfect  the 
shape.  Here  the  old  broad  stone  doorstep  still  remains  to  mark  the 
place  of  this,  the  last  of  the  Indian  dwellings  about  here. 

Turning  at  the  corner,  near  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Warren  Wheel¬ 
er,  and  about  a  half  mile  to  the  east,  on  a  prominence  called  Walnut 
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Hill,  where  the  view  is  hardly  to  be  excelled,  we  find  a  few  feet  back  of 
the  present  new  house  the  place  where  an  old  house  stood,  which  was 
once  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Wheeler’s  family.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
married  Zerviah  Fanning  in  1727,  built  this  house  and  lived  here,  and 
having  no  son  he  gave  the  place  at  his  death  to  his  nephew,  John 
Wheeler,  who  married  Mary  Miner,  and  his  son  John  married  Ann 
Borodell  Denison  who  lived  at  the  old  Denison  house  in  Mystic.  Their 
daughter,  Nancy,  married  Mr.  Russell  Williams  and  lived  at  Old  Mystic, 
from  where  their  daughters  married  and  went  to  other  homes.  One  of 
the  sons,  Elias  Wheeler,  went  south,  where  his  descendants  are  still 
living. 

Just  a  short  distance  below,  where  till  recently  has  been  a  gate  to  a 
private  way  and  quite  near  the  old  turnpike  was  an  old  house,  built  by 
Jonathan  Wheeler;  the  old  stepping  stones  now  show  where  they  used 
to  come  to  the  brook  for  water.  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  it  to  his  son  Joshua 
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(who  married  Molly  Turner),  during  his  life,  and  after  him  to  his  son 
Joshua  (the  hunter),  who  never  married,  but  built  the  present  house 
standing  just  below  on  the  new  road  lately  opened,  called  Wheeler 
Avenue. 

The  Amariah  Stanton  house  and  ell,  now  known  as  the  Hyde  place, 
was  erected  in  1750,  and  during  the  year  1796  the  main  body  of  this 
house  was  removed  and  the  present  frontal  was  built  by  Judge  Cod- 
dington  Billings  sufficiently  far  away  to  place  the  old  schoolhouse,  built 
in  1767,  between  the  old  ell  and  new  house  as  it  is  now  seen.  The  old 
schoolhouse  originally  stood  upon  the  Hyde  farm,  quite  a  distance  to 
the  west  of  this  house,  and  in  1780  the  father  of  the  late  Governor  Mor¬ 
gan  of  New  York  was  the  teacher  there.  When  the  new  school  system 
superceded  in  1795  the  building  was  removed  and  became  part  of  this 
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house.  This  farm  has  passed  from  Stantons  to  Hulls  and  Billings,  and 
then  to  Gen.  William  Williams,  who  left  it  to  his  daughter,  afterwards 
Mrs.  William  Hyde  Jr.,  who  rented  it  for  years  till  it  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Palmer. 

A  little  east  on  the  corner  which  turns  to  go  to  the  village  of  North 
Stonington  is  the  finely  preserved  house  built  by  Esq.  Paul  Wheeler  in 
1750.  He  was  given  his  title  from  being  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safe¬ 
ty  at  home  to  furnish  fuel  and  clothing  for  the  army  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  The  house  scarcely  looks  its  age,  standing  beautifully 
located  upon  a  knoll  and  is  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps, 
from  which  height  it  commands  a  grand  view  of  land  and  water.  After 
Esq.  Paul’s  death  in  1787  his  son  Paul  lived  here  for  several  years,  and 
then  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  bought  it  and  his  descendants  have  owned  and 
lived  in  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Here  used  to  occur  officers’ 
drills,  when  Col.  Joseph  Mason,  a  descendant  of  Major  John,  command- 
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ed.  Here  Col.  William  Randall  Esq.,  Joseph  Noyes  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Avery  married  their  wives,  who  were  all  great-grandchildren  of  the 
brave  Susannah  Eastman,  who  married  John  Swan  in  1699. 

They  lived  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  she  had  lost  her  first 
husband,  Thomas  Wood,  and  child,  Susannah,  who  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  a  few  years  before,  and  again  her  house  was  attacked  by  them, 
but  they  determined  that  they  would  save  their  lives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  alsq;  so  they  placed  themselves  against  the  narrow  door,  but  the 
Indians  rushed  upon  it,  and  Mr  Swan,  seeing  resistance  was  useless, 
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told  his  wife  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  in,  but  this  courageous 
woman  nothing  daunted  and  fired  with  superhuman  strength  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  sorrow  they  had  occasioned  her  before  seized  her 
bake  spit  (which  was  a  long  sharpened  rod  of  iron  used  to  pierce  meat 
when  roasting  before  the  fire)  and  as  the  first  Indian  shoved  himself 
through  the  door  she  collected  all  her  strength  and  drove  it  through  the 
body  of  the  man,  which  frightened  them  so  that  the  rest  turned  and 
fled;  thus  by  her  strength  and  determination  she  saved  her  family  from 
a  bloody  grave.  They  soon  after  moved  to  Stonington  and  settled  on 
Swan  Town  Hill,  now  North  Stonington,  where  she  lived  to  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  This  old  Wheeler  house  is  now  in  the  Williams  family, 
being  ocupied  by  the  granddaughters  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams. 
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A  short  distance  east  of  the  Perez  Wheeler  house,  stood  a  hundred 
years  ago  an  old,  half  one  story  house.  Here  Perez  Wheeler  and  Desire 
Randall  began  housekeeping,  on  the  farm  given  to  him  by  his  uncle. 
Cyrus  Wheeler,  who  died  unmarried.  They  lived  here  till  1796  when 
they  built  the  present  house,  one  story,  double,  the  east  side  being  fin¬ 
ished  at  once  for  them  to  occupy,  but  he  died  before  it  was  quite  com¬ 
pleted  and  his  widow  and  children  lived  there  and  later  one  son,  Perez 
Wheeler,  and  wife,  Desire  Wheeler,  lived  in  part  of  the  house.  After¬ 
wards  their  son  Nathan  raised  it  and  made  it  the  fine  dwelling  which  is 
still  owned  by  the  family  to  the  fifth  generation. 

On  the  highway  but  a  little  way  below  the  Esq.  Paul  Wheeler  house 
used  to  stand  the  combined  house  and  variety  shop  of  Isaac  Wheeler 
and  his  wife,  Madam  Mary  Shepard,  on  land  given  him  by  his  grandfa- 
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ther,  Thomas  the  first.  This  house  was  built  in  1680;  it  was  two  stories 
on  the  south  and  one  on  the  north,  with  show  windows  on  the  west. 
She  was  the  first  shop  or  store  keeper  in  town  and  bought  the  products 
of  the  neighboring  farms,  which  she  marketed  in  Boston  and  the  West 
Indies,  exchanging  them  for  articles  for  the  planters  here.  She  rode 
alone  on  horseback  to  Boston,  where  she  bought  her  dry  goods  and  her 
house  was  not  only  the  delight  of  the  neighboring  families,  but  her 
store  became  a  political  center.  She  accumulated  much  property  for 
those  days  and  was  considered  very  rich,  and  at  her  death  was  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  county. 

The  only  mark  now  left  of  this  once  prosperous  home  is  a  short  piece 
of  double  faced  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  residence  of  Miss  Mary  Wheeler,  their  great-great-great- 
grandchild.  Isaac  and  Mary  Wheeler  had  but  two  children,  Margaret 
and  Thomas.  Margaret  married  Samuel  Frink,  grand-son  of  the  emi¬ 
grant  John,  and  a  few  rods  below  her  parents’  house,  they  built,  in 
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1714  the  famous  Frink  tavern  on  land  given  them  by  her  parents. 
The  site  is  now  known  by  what  is  called  the  old  Frink  garden,  a  small 

lot  near  the  roadside,  just  south  of  Miss  Caroline  Wheeler’s  home. 
The  tavern  was  a  large  two-story,  double  house  painted  red,  with  a 
projecting  roof  at  the  front,  having  its  arched  ceiling  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered.  The  front  door  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  a  large 
room  on  either  side  of  the  chimney.  It  was  a  rendezvous  for  military 
training,  which  in  those  days  was  an  event  of  much  importance,  bring¬ 
ing  together,  besides  the  regular  company  and  officers,  a  large  number 
of  people  to  witness  the  military  tactics,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer 
always  on  hand  at  a  training. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Fish,  the  following:  “Before  Post  offices 
were  established,  letters  were  addressed;  “To  be  left  at  the  Frink 
Tavern.”  There  the  Williams,  Wheelers,  Denisons,  Stantons  and  Noyes 
were  often  to  be  encountered  talking  over  the  business  and  politics  of 
the  day.  Although  the  temperance  crusade  had  not  then  begun,  there 
was  little  if  any  indulgence  by  these  sturdy  and  substantial  citizens, 
and  the  old  Sazetac  and  fragrant  St.  Croix  furnished  at  the  tavern, 
were  unblended,  pure  and  undefiled.  It  has  even  been  imagined  that 
the  grapevines,  which  had  taken  root  in  this  abandoned  cellar,  where 
these  liquors  were  once  stored,  have  imbibed  some  of  the  old  flavor  of 
the  soil,  and  that  it  can  be  recognized  in  their  fruit,  a  delicious  white 
grape.  The  following  lines  were  placed  over  the  mantelpiece  in  Frink’s 
Tavern. 

“Our  life  is  nothing  but  a  winter’s  day, 

Some  only  break  their  fast  and  so  away, 

Others  stay  to  dinner  and  depart  full  fed, 

The  deepest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 

He  most  in  dept  who  lingers  out  the  day, 

Who  dies  betimes  has  less  and  less  to  pay.” 

Between  here  and  the  next  Wheeler  house,  still  stands  the  old  red 
house,  built  by  Samuel  Miner  in  1739.  Some  years  afterwards  Gen. 
William  Williams  bought  this  place  and  lived  here  with  his  family,  but 
later  on  he  bought  land  of  Mr.  Charles  Phelps  and  built  the  present 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  Theodore  Palmer.  In  his  will,  he  left  the  Miner 
farm  to  his  son  Calvin,  whose  brother’s  widow,  Mrs.  Gen.  Wm.  Williams 
of  Norwich,  afterwards  purchased  and  gave  it  to  the  Williams  Memorial 
Institute  of  New  London  (a  High  School  for  girls,  which  she  founded  in 
memory  of  her  only  son,  who  died  in  early  manhood.)  This  old  house 
has  been  inhabited  by  very  many  different  families  during  all  these  160 
years  that  it  has  been  rented.  At  one  time  to  Thomas  Randall  and  la¬ 
ter  to  Denison  Stewart.  Now  it  is  owned  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Wheeler, 
who  has  recently  purchased  it. 

One  of  the  oldest  Miner  houses  in  town  belonged  to  Ephraim,  who 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  first  Capt.  James  Avery,  who  built  it 
and  lived  here  in  1666.  It  was  situated  about  halfway  between  the  red 
house  and  Mr.  Sanford  Billings’  residence,  where  now  is  an  orchard,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  which  stood  this  two-story  half  house,  with 
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pointed  roof,  which  faced  the  south.  Here  lived  the  ancestors  of  Rear 
Admiral  Stanton  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Where  Mr.  Sanford  Billings  now  lives,  was  once  the  home  of  Joseph 
Miner,  brother  of  Ephraim,  who  married  Mary  Avery,  sister  of  Hannah, 
in  1668.  They  had  large  families  of  children  and  both  fathers  served  in 
King  Philip’s  war,  and  were  buried  in  the  old  Miner  burying  ground 
at  Taugwauk.  After  him,  his  son  lived  here,  who  married  Capt.  Joseph 
Saxton’s  daughter  Mary,  and  their  son  Clement  married  Abigail,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joshua  Hempstead,  Sept.  1st,  1731,  and  here  her  father  came 
with  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  and  stayed  the  night  before  he 
preached  under  the  tree  at  the  Center  Farm,  July  19,  1747. 

This  old  house  had  been  burned  a  short  time  before  on  April  18th, 
1747,  and  Hempstead’s  Diary  says  that  on  June  10th,  same  year,  “Son 
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Miner  raised  his  house  and  about  200  people  were  there,”  and  on  Oct. 
24th,  1748,  Mr.  Hempstead  records  that  he  was  at  son  Clement  Miner’s, 
placing  his  Middletown  large  stepstone  before  his  front  door.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  Mr.  Rufus  Wheeler  was  living  in  this  new  house,  and 
his  widow  married  Judge  Coddington  Billings,  whose  son,  Hon.  William 
Billings,  took  down  the  then  old  house,  being  careful  to  retain  the 
framework  of  the  east  room,  the  front  hall  with  its  hand-made  balus¬ 
trade  and  a  portion  of  the  old  roof,  which  had  been  one  of  the  deep 
sloping  ones  at  the  north,  and  a  portion  of  this  is  still  to  be  seen  on  this 
side  over  the  outside  door.  These  he  built  about  and  made  the  present 
new  residence,  with  the  many  commodious  farm  buildings,  which  he  la¬ 
ter  gave  to  his  cousin,  the  present  occupant. 

Across  the  lots,  at  the  west  from  here,  on  a  new  road  which  has  but 
recently  laid  out,  stands  a  house,  ancient,  yet  so  renovated  within  a 
score  of  years,  that  one  scarcely  realizes  that  it  was  built  in  1735,  and 
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was  once  a  pest  house,  like  many  others  in  town  at  that  day.  At  one 
tinte  forty  five  men  were  quarantined  here,  not  being  allowed  to  go 
further  away  from  the  house  than  the  alarm  lot  (called  so  because  in 
1781,  when  Arnold  attacked  New  London  the  men  belonging  to  the 
household  were  at  work  in  this  field).  These  quarantined  men  were 
vaccinated  for  the  small  pox  and  during  the  four  weeks  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stay  here  they  organized  a  military  company  and  had  regular 
drills  every  day.  Dr.  Grey  attended  them  and  upon  reaching  the  place, 
would  go  into  the  crib  and  change  his  clothes,  before  entering  the  house 
where  he  diagnosed  the  patients’  condition.  None  were  so  sick,  but  that 
every  good  day  they  could  all  go  out  of  doors,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  go  away,  great  was  the  rejoicing,  that  now  they  were  free  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  real  smallpox,  and  yet  be  safe  from  its  dread  results. 

This  house  was  originally  built  as  a  half,  two-story,  gam  broiled  roof, 
but  enlarged  in  1787  by  adding  the  west  side;  the  huge  chimney 
in  the  center  fills  a  space  at  the  base  sixteen  feet  square  (just  as  large 
as  the  great  east  room)  and  four  feet  square  at  the  roof.  Among  the 
timbers  constituting  the  frame  of  the  house  are  two  white  oak  plates, 
upon  which  rest  the  rafters,  that  are  forty-four  feet  long  and  eight  inch¬ 
es  square;  some  of  them  are  still  in  position  and  sound,  and  since  it 
was  renovated  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  bids  fair  to  endure  for 
another  century.  The  Judge  (Richard  A.  Wheeler)  whose  home  it  is 
and  has  always  been,  and  to  whose  ancestors  the  farm  has  belonged 
for  over  two  hundred  years,  is  a  great  lover  of  history  and  genealogy. 
He  enjoys  a  good  story,  whether  told  to  him  or  by  him,  and  is  good 
company  for  young  or  old.  He  was  High  Sheriff  for  twelve  years,  and 
Judge  of  Probate  for  twenty-three  years,  has  written  653  wills,  none 
of  which  have  ever  been  set  aside.  He  has  also  published  the  history 
of  the  church  and  town,  with  genealogies  of  the  early  settlers.  He  has 
served  acceptably  in  many  public  positions  of  trust,  and  helped  to  make 
peace  in  all  conditions  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

He  renovated  this  house,  put  in  new  windows  and  entirely  made  over 
the  great  room.  The  old  kitchen  was  made  into  a  dining  room,  and  the 
cheese  room  and  long  entries,  with  the  half  door  at  the  west  and  tne 
heavy  oak  door  at  the  north,  with  their  strong  wooden  latches,  where 
the  string  was  always  out,  have  all  been  removed.  The  large  rooms 
upstairs  were  plastered  and  large  figures  in  red  and  green  were  painted 
on  the  walls  with  border  at  the  top,  of  the  same  figures;  the  ground 
work  of  one  chamber  was  white  and  the  other  yellow.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  in  the  front  hall  was  also  painted  a  life  size  portrait  of  a  girl 
with  her  low-necked  dress  and  dainty  slipper  peeping  out  from  the 
short  and  narrow  skirt.  Her  hair  was  done  in  little  curls  about  her 
face,  which  although  painted  as  an  artistic  picture,  still  it  is  said  to  re¬ 
semble  one  of  the  family. 

In  our  mind’s' eye  we  see  that  kitchen  of  long  ago,  with  its  wide  fire¬ 
place  and  stone  hearth,  where  resting  comfortably  on  the  high  iron 
andirons  are  the  eight  foot  logs,  sending  up  their  shower  of  sparks 
and  roaring  flame.  On  the  iron  crane,  hanging  across,  are  the  pot 
hooks,  from  which  is  suspended  various  messes  in  pots  and  kettles, 
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while  before  the  fire  rests  the  baker  full  of  toothsome  viands.  The 
brick  oven  at  the  left,  now  storing  the  household  canned  sweetmeats, 
then  held  the  deep  iron  dish  of  brown  bread,  and  on  Saturday,  the  skil¬ 
let  of  baked  beans  and  pork,  the  pies  of  mince,  pumpkin  and  apple, 
which  could  all  be  baked  at  one  time,  after  the  oven  was  heated  to  a 
sufficient  degree  by  red  hot  coals.  In  the  summer  time  the  fireplace 
would  allow  a  person  to  sit  in  it  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  when  games 
of  blind  man’s  buff  were  played,  the  older  ones  would  gather  in  its 
spacious  precinct,  while  the  children  scampered  about  the  roomy  old 
kitchen,  which  is  long  enough  for  a  modern  hotel,  being  13  feet  by  27. 

From  the  plastering  were  many  hooks  from  which  hung  apples 
threaded  on  a  stout  string,  pork  and  beef  hams,  various  seeds  done  up 
in  packages,  and  ears  of  corn  which  when  well  dried  would  prove  a 
pleasure  during  the  winter  evenings,  when  over  the  bright  red  coals, 
the  kernels  would  pop  out  into  crisp  white  mouthfuls.  On  the  round, 
uncovered  wooden  table,  are  two  tallow  candles  in  their  iron  candle¬ 
sticks,  with  the  snuffers  on  the  tray  beside  them,  the  pan  of  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Greenings,  Chesebro  and  Prentice  russets,  Jilly  flowers,  Spicings 
and  Denison  redding  apples,  with  the  pitcher  of  sweet  cider  and  dish 
of  walnuts  and  butternuts,  all  these  were  companions  in  that  hospit¬ 
able  room  of  long  ago. 

On  one  side  of  the  table  was  the  great  spinning  wheel,  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  little  linen  wheel,  for  making  the  family  garments  was 
then,  as  now,  a  matter  of  time  and  strength,  from  the  first  sowing  of 
the  flax  seed  by  hand  in  May,  when  it  was  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  ground,  until  two  and  a  half  feet  was  the  full  growth  in  September, 
when  it  was  pulled  up  by  hand  and  gathered  into  small  bundles,  taken 
to  the  barn  and  when  thoroughly  cured  and  dried,  they  were  separated 
into  smaller  ones  and  the  seed  was  whipped  out  and  pressed  for  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  while  some  was  used  to  feed  quails  for  trapping,  also  enough 
was  saved  for  seed  another  year,  these  bundles  were  opened  and  spread 
on  dry  ground,  and  kept  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  the 
stalks  would  be  dry  and  easily  broken.  Then  it  was  broken  up  and 
bound  anew,  in  little  bundles,  and  was  put  in  the  barn  for  the  winter, 
and  by  a  machine  called  a  Brake  it  was  swingled,  hetcheled  and  put 
through  a  series  of  setchels  (a  board  filled  with  long  sharp,  steel  need 
les)  which  removed  the  swingle  tow  (or  stalk)  leaving  the  linen  fibre 
prepared  for  spinning  on  the  little  linen  wheel,  which  was  used  for  the 
thread  and  the  finer  articles  of  clothing.  The  tow  was  spun  on  the 
large,  woolen  wheel  and  made  the  coarser  goods.  In  the  Fall  after 
harvesting  the  flax,  a  farmer  gave  a  Flax  party.  Each  young  girl  car¬ 
ried  her  own  flax  wheel,  and  each  young  man  there  was  given  a  hank 
of  flax,  and  asked  one  of  the  girls  to  spin  it  for  him.  Later  he  gave  her 
a  flax  present,  refreshments  were  served  and  followed  by  games  and 
dancing.  Now  the  process  is  nearly  forgotten  and  garments  made  of 
homespun  cloth  are  carefully  preserved,  and  the  wheels  gone  except 
where  they  have  been  kept  as  heirlooms  and  now  occupy  a  place  of  hon¬ 
or  in  the  hall  or  library. 

As  early  as  1760,  the  cellar  of  this  house  was  the  weave  shop  where 
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the  loom  used  to  stand,  to  weave  carpets  or  cloth;  tanning  leather  was 
also  engaged  in,  using  vats  made  of  chestnut  logs,  dug  out  and  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  ground  near  Stoney  Brook;  here  was  also  a  weaver’s  shop, 
where  apprentices  were  received  at  an  early  age  and  regularly  inden¬ 
tured,  by  written  contract,  to  learn  the  trade,  and  at  twenty-one  their 
“time  was  up”  and  they  departed,  taking  with  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  business,  a  suit  of  new  clothes  throughout,  and  a  good  horse  which 
was  always  given  them  for  their  service  during  the  time.  Many  a  youth 
and  maiden  have  gone  from  here  to  other  fields  of  usefulness  and  their 
descendants  have  returned  to  visit  in  this  house  and  look  around  from 
garret  to  cellar,  where  their  ancestor  lived  so  many  years  before,  while 
one  of  these  preached  in  the  Road  Church  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  mothers  in  this  household,  long  ago,  held  somewhat  de¬ 
cided  views  in  favor  of  fore-ordination,  a  doctrine  which  was  much 
discussed  in  early  times.  One  day,  seated  at  her  work,  she  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  upon  opening  it  found  a  niece  of  hers,  who  was 
a  widow;  she  thought  her  countenance  looked  rather  troubled  and  after 
ordinary  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  she  enquired  to  know  what  was 
the  matter.  “Well,”  responded  she,  “Aunt  Polly,  I  have  had  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  a  certain  widower,”  naming  him,  and  after  telling 
her  all  the  circumstances,  she  asked,  “What  shall  I  do?”  “Well,”  said 
Aunt  Polly,  “have  you  given  this  man  any  encouragement?”  “No,” 
was  the  quick  reply.  “Well  then,  Harriet,  as  you  have  children  and  he 
has  also,  and  neither  of  you  have  any  too  much  of  this  world’s  goods, 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  except  his  offer.”  Receiving  no  reply,  she 
glanced  up  into  Harriet’s  face  and  saw  there  a  look  of  disappointment. 
At  last  she  spoke.  “Aunt  Polly,  I  thought  you  believed  in  fore-ordin¬ 
ation?”  “Well,  I  do  somewhat,”  was  the  answer.  “Well  then,  I  believe 
it  was  fore-ordained  that  I  am  to  marry  this  man  and  I  should  like  to 
know  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it?”  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
was,  that  Harriet  accepted  the  widower’s  offer  and  lived  happy  ever 
after.  Also  in  this  house  once  lived  a  maiden  whose  name  was  Esther 
Wheeler;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Daniel  Stanton,  who  lived  not  far 
from  her  home.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  had  enlisted  and 
gone  to  sea  on  the  Privateer,  Minerva,  which  had  captured  the  British 
merchant  ship,  Hannah,  and  among  his  share  of  the  prize  was  a  beaut¬ 
iful  brocaded  silk  dress,  which  on  his  return,  he  presented  to  his  af¬ 
fianced  as  a  wedding  gift,  for  they  were  expecting  to  be  married  within 
a  short  time.  He  had  been  home  but  a  few  days,  filled  with  joy  and 
hope  for  their  future  happiness,  when  the  call  came  for  battle  at  Grot¬ 
on  Heights,  which  he  responded  to  at  once,  feeling  that  duty  called 
and  he  must  obey.  What  could  have  been  the  feelings  of  this  young 
girl,  only  eighteen  years  old,  when  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  at 
Fort  Griswold,  his  lifeless  body  and  that  of  his  brother,  Enoch,  who 
was  killed  at  the  same  time  and  place,  was  brought  to  his  father’s  house 
from  where  they  were  carried  and  placed  in  one  grave,  in  the  Stanton 
family  burying  ground.  The  funeral  was  an  event  long  remembered 
in  this  locality  and  attended  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people.  These 
two  young  men,  twenty-six  and  thirty-six  years  old,  left,  the  one  a  wid- 
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ow  with  seven  children,  while  the  other  was  mourned  by  a  promised 
bride.  When  their  father,  who  was  over  sixty  years  old,  looked  upon 
their  silent  bodies  lying  in  their  coffins,  side  by  side,  in  the  very  room 
in  which  they  were  born,  he  exclaimed,  “Father  in  Heaven!  This  is  a 
fearful  sacrifice  to  make  for  liberty  and  my  country,  but  it  is  cheerfully 
given.” 

The  next  Wheeler  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  J.  Duane  Wheel- 
ter,  stands  one  half  mile  to  the  south  and  this  farm  has  been  in  this 
Wheeler  family  since  1687  and  for  seven  generations,  the  name  of  Jon¬ 
athan  has  succeeded  itself.  The  east  half  of  the  house  was  built  a- 
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bout  1720,  by  Isaac  Wheeler,  for  his  nephew  Jonathan,  with  the  child’s 
money,  as  his  father  Richard  had  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
after  which  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle  Isaac,  whose  wife,  Madam 
Mary,  kept  the  store  near  the  Frink  Tavern.  He  was  taught  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  cooper’s  trade,  and  later  built  for  himself  a  store  and  shop 
a  little  southeast  of  this  present  house  where  now  can  be  seen  the 
hollow  in  the  ground,  where  it  stood.  In  the  shop  he  made  casks,  but¬ 
ter  firkins,  keelers  (to  put  milk  into),  barrels  and  hogsheads.  He  sold 
his  goods  to  his  aunt  Mary  Wheeler  for  use  in  her  store  and  to  Mr. 
John  Denison,  who  built  the  first  house  at  Stonington  village  in  1752, 
just  east  of  the  present  National  Bank,  where  he  also  kept  a  store. 

This  Wheeler  house  was  enlarged  later  by  adding  the  west  half  and 
still  later  other  improvements  and  additions  were  made.  The  wood- 
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work  in  the  east  rooms,  above  and  below,  clearly  show  that  for  the 
early  days  in  which  it  was  built  it  was  of  much  finer  style  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  house.  The  cornice,  wainscoting  and  the  hand  work  about  the 
fire-place  in  the  upper  chamber,  are  scarcely  excelled  in  any  ancient 
house  in  town.  The  son  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  married  Priscilla  Les¬ 
ter,  was  a  man  of  unusual  strength ;  he  could  easily  lift  and  drink  from 
a  full  barrel.  In  those  days,  trials  of  physical  strength  were  among 
the  excitements  of  the  times,  and  men  tested  their  strength  one  against 
another.  A  man  from  Rhode  Island  who  was  noted  for  his  great  powers 
of  muscle  and  sinew  came  to  Mr.  Wheeler’s  to  measure  his  strength 
against  him,  but  when  Mr.  Wheeler  politely  invited  him  to  drink  from 
a  full  barrel  which  he  easily  lifted  for  his  guest,  the  man  departed  rath¬ 
er  hurriedly. 
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All  through  Taugwonk,  the  high  barn  is  well  known,  which  is  the 
very  oldest  barn  in  town.  It  was  built  a  little  east  of  the  Jonathan 
Wheeler  house  about  1730,  by  him,  for  a  wheat  barn,  and  stands  upon 
a  stone  foundation,  over  a  ledge,  which  was  blown  out,  leaving  an  un¬ 
derground  room  with  a  southern  exposure,  where  sheep  and  lambs  find 
agreeable  shelter  from  the  winds  and  storms  of  winter.  During  the 
summer  months  in  those  early  times,  when  the  barn  was  empty,  a 
school  was  kept  here  by  Master  Niles.  Quiltings  were  also  held  there 
and  Esther  Denison,  wife  of  Jonathan,  had  a  large  petticoat  quilted 
there,  which  was  preserved  for  many  years,  and  finally  divided  among 
her  great-great-grandchildren.  A  piece  can  now  be  seen  at  the  histori¬ 
cal  home  in  Stonington  Borough.  It  was  of  dark  brown  stuff  made 
from  homespun  cloth,  dyed  and  woven  by  hand,  and  quilted  in  patterns 
of  trees  with  squirrels  perched  among  its  branches,  and  many  another 
garment  whose  history  is  not  told,  no  doubt  found  its  way  from  these 
quilting  frames  in  this  old  building  to  the  owner’s  home.  Ah!  many  a 
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story  of  youth  and  maiden’s  school  days  could  be  recorded  were  these 
brown  hard  beams  and  rafters  able  to  impart  the  knowledge  once  stored 
within  them,  but  alas!  we  go  our  way  none  the  wiser  except  as  our  im¬ 
agination  may  unfold  for  us  a  dreamy  fairy  tale  of  bygone  times. 

Adown  the  road  at  the  east  where  the  two  old  gates  used  to  swing  so 
close  together,  as  almost  to  hit  each  other  (when  there  were  also  seven 
others  on  the  way  between  there  and  the  Road  Meeting-house)  and  only 
a  short  distance  below  here  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  used  to  stand 
a  shop,  over  the  bubbling  spring  which  still  gurgles  cheerfully  under  the 
road  and  through  the  wall,  where  potash  and  saltpeter  were  made  and 
where,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  gunpowder  was  also  made.  The 
old  ruins  of  the  cellar  of  this  shop,  can  yet  be  traced.  Up  this  hill  and 
still  up  another  called  Cherry  Hill,  is  a  house  built  long  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Randall,  who  afterwards  moved  with  his  family  into  the  west,  as  New 
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York  State  was  then  called.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  Eld- 
redges,  as  here  Mary  Eldredge  was  brought  up,  who  afterward  married 
Daniel  Stanton,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Groton  Heights. 

Later  it  was  owned  by  Mr.  Clarke  Davis,  the  son  of  Elder  Joseph 
Davis  of  Hopkinton,  who  married  Comfort  Langworthy  in  1745.  Mr. 
Davis’  brother  Joseph  married  Esther  Denison,  whose  daughter  Lucre- 
tia  was  very  fond  of  this  place  and  frequently  visited  here,  and  being 
in  delicate  health,  she  used  to  roam  about  over  the  farm;  in  a  secluded 
spot,  shaded  by  trees,  she  chose  her  last  resting-place ;  she  died  not  long 
after  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  here  now  can  be  found  her  grave¬ 
stone  with  this  epitaph: 

“Farewell,  Lucretia,  lovely  maid,  adieu. 

Our  bleeding  hearts  consign  thee  to  the  tomb, 

In  this  lone  spot,  your  choice,  reserved  for  you, 

Deep  shrouded  in  its  solitary  gloom.’’ 
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When  this  house  was  owned  by  Mr.  Clarke  Davis’s  son  Joseph,  the 
center  chimney  was  removed  and  chimneys  at  either  end  of  the  house 
were  built,  which  now  distinguishes  it  from  its  neighbors.  The  broad 
hall  through  the  center  bears  evidence  of  the  size  of  the  old  chimney 
and  the  deep  cornice  and  handsome  corner  cupboard,  with  carving  and 
coloring  in  the  upper  part  representing  the  rising  sun.  The  deep  win¬ 
dow  seats  and  summer  beams  visible,  are  facts  not  to  be  gainsaid  that 
this  is  one  of  the  early  houses.  This  place  has  passed  from  one  family 
to  another  for  many  years,  till  now  it  rests  in  the  Wheeler  name,  as 
does  much  more  of  the  land  along  this  road  for  some  distance,  and  with 
many  chldren  playing  about  this  old  house,  now  well  improved,  it  bids 
fair  to  remain  in  the  Wheeler  name  for  a  century  more. 

Down  the  hill  and  past  the  “Jeremy  Lot,”  beyond  the  schoolhouse, 
once  stood  the  “Old  schoolhouse,”  situated  on  the  rise  of  ground  oppos¬ 
ite  the  present  house.  Here  went  to  school  some  of  this  generation. 
There  was  also  an  old  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Elisha  Wheeler,  which 
stood  near  the  road  where  now  the  barn  is,  and  east  of  here,  but  a  short 
distance,  was  where  the  first  Frink  lived  in  town,  he  was  also  the  first 
carpenter.  Still  below,  where  the  balm  gilead  and  poplar  trees  used  to 
stand,  a  long  row  in  all  their  solitary  stateliness,  set  out  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  which  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  crow  bill  black  birds,  once 
stood  a  house  east  of  them  which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Shaw,  who 
operated  the  fulling  mill,  that  was  situated  quite  a  little  distance  west 
of  the  road  on  Stoney  Brook,  and  it  is  now  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  it  went  out  of  use. 
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“The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he,  with  large  and  sinewy  hands, 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  are  strong  as  iron  bands, 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow.” 

The  Putnam  Corners,  where  the  beautiful  old  Elm  tree,  called  the 
Whitefield  Tree  yet  stands,  was  once  a  busy  scene,  when  the  old  black¬ 
smith  shop  stood  there  on  one  corner,  by  the  willow  trees.  Where  the 
present  house  is,  was  then  a  gambrelled  roof  store,  with  hall  in  the  up¬ 
per  story.  Here  school  was  kept,  and  opposite  here  stood  the  Center 
Meeting  House.  This  was  originally  Miner  land,  and  later  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  William  Woodbridge,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  and  so  it 
has  passed  on  to  different  owners  until  this  also  is  in  the  Wheeler 
name.  The  old  house  which  used  to  stand  on  the  farm  was  east  of 
the  present  one,  about  half  way  between  here  and  Mr.  Frank  Smith’s. 
The  old  cellar  can  yet  be  seen  and  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  a  two-story,  double  house  with  slanting  roof.  Here 
lived  Mr.  Oliver  Babcock  and  family,  parents  of  Mr.  Stephen  and  Na¬ 
than  Babcock  of  Westerly.  This  was  the  Col.  Joseph  Champlin  home¬ 
stead  farm  of  100  acres,  purchased  by  him  of  Joseph  Miner  for  500 
Spanish  milled  dollars  in  1765. 

A  little  further  south  still  stands  the  Jedediah  Putnam  house,  though 
in  a  delapidated  condition.  It  is  a  half  two-story  house,  and  was  once 
occupied  by  a  family  who  bore  this  historic  name,  by  which  it  has  since 
been  known,  although  it  was  built  by  the  Thompsons.  Mr.  William 
Thompson  lived  first,  where  Mr.  Eugene  Palmer  now  resides  (and  his 
mother  was  Hannah,  granddaughter  of  Elder  William  Brewster  of  the 
Mayflower).  Here  was  a  large,  double  house  with  slanting  roof  in  the 
rear,  and  the  front  roof  projected  with  a  deep  cornice  or  jetting,  arched 
over  the  front  part  of  the  house  and  plastered  underneath.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  Major  Alden  Palmer  and  family  until  the  present  one 
was  built  on  its  site.  The  blacksmith  shop  at  the  Corner  was  built  by 
Mr.  Thompson’s  sons,  of  whom  two  were  smithys,  and  three  were  carpen¬ 
ters. 

The  old  wood-colored  house,  with  long,  sloping  roof  to  the  east,  which 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Taugwank,  known  as  the  “Yellow  House 
Farm,”  has  been  pulled  down  within  a  few  years  and  replaced  by  the 
present  new  one.  It  was  an  old  landmark,  having  been  built  in  the  early 
years  of  1700  by  Walter  Palmer,  who  also  kept  a  store  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house  in  the  small  room  next  the  road,  which  was  entered  by  a 
door  on  the  east  side,  near  the  north  end.  This  was  later  closed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  window,  having  but  four  panes  of  glass.  On  the  north  side 
near  the  entrance  was  the  old  stone  horse-block,  where  travelers  mount¬ 
ed  and  dismounted,  and  on  the  same  side  was  a  large  shop  window,  which 
opened  up  and  out,  making  a  counter,  where  customers  could  be  served 
as  they  rode  past.  There  were  no  trees  about  this  old  homestead,  but  a 
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large  elderberry  bush  stood  between  the  windows  on  the  east  side  and 
grew  in  spite  of  the  numerous  small  stones  which  almost  paved  the 
ground  for  some  feet  about  it. 

Walter  Palmer  was  grandson  of  the  first  Walter,  and  also  grandson  of 
Capt.  George  Denison,  whose  daughter  Ann,  married  Dea.  Gershom  Pal¬ 
mer;  he  was  baptized  at  the  Road  Church  June  first,  1685,  and  married 
Grace  Vose  of  Milton  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  28  years  old;  fifteen 
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years  later  he  died  and  his  widow  was  appointed  administratrix  on  his 
estate,  the  inventory  of  which  amounted  to  £1352  in  housing  and  lands. 
Some  of  the  lots  west  of  the  house,  are  yet  remembered  as  being  called 
“The  Walter  Palmer  land.”  Since  then  this  farm  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  viz.:  Zebediah  Mix,  carpenter,  whose  deed  from  Elihu 
Chesebrough  is  dated  1748;  later  in  1768,  Oliver  Smith  is  the  owner; 
after  him,  George  Irish  of  Newport  and  to  him,  in  1791,  Elisha  Denison 
of  New  London  paid  £2320  for  its  purchase;  the  farm  was  then  improved 
by  Noyes  Palmer  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Zebediah  Mix,  and  in 
1810  Mr.  Denison  sold  it  to  Esquire  Joseph  Noyes  for  $13,555.00. 
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Mr.  Noyes  had  lived  with  his  first  wife  at  the  Paul  Wheeler  house  and 
for  a  few  years  in  the  old  house  at  the  “Highland  Farm,”  which  stood 
some  distance  east  of  the  present  one,  where  she  died  in  1806,  when  four 
years  later  he  bought  the  “Yellow  House  Farm”  and  remained  there  till 
1819,  when  he  moved  to  the  Elisha  Denison  house  which  stood  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  and  lived  in  the  old,  two-story  front,  house  with  deep 
roof  at  the  north.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Noyes  rented  his  home  farm  to 
his  sons  Joseph  and  Thomas,  but  after  a  few  years  Mr.  Denison  sold  his 
land  to  Mr.  Clark  Davis,  and  Mr.  Noyes  moved  back  to  his  own  place 
and  his  sons  went  away  to  other  farms.  He  remained  at  this  place  till 
he  exchanged  farms  with  Captain  Charles  Smith,  for  the  house  and  land 
now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Charles  S.  Noyes.  Captain  Smith  rented 
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this  farm  and  many  families  have  made  their  home  here  for  a  time,  a- 
mong  them  being  Mr.  Dimond,  Charles  S.  Hewitt,  Latham  Miner,  Charles 
H.  Main,  William  York,  Charles  Babcock  and  others,  some  of  whom  will 
yet  remember  the  old  house  with  its  vine-covered  front  and  strong  half 
door  at  the  rear,  where  the  roof  came  down  so  low  as  to  be  easily  reached 
by  those  passing  through. 

The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
Fernando  Wheeler  and  Frank  Smith  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  Mr. 
George  Irish,  as  being  “the  southeast  corner  of  Col.  Joseph  Champlin’s 
homestead  farm,  where  a  narrow  lane  leads  from  said  post  road  to  said 
Irish’s  Taugwank  pasture,”  and  near  here  at  the  right,  is  the  old  Miner 
burying  ground.  Could  events  of  importance  which  have  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  all  the  families,  sheltered  under  this  old  roof-tree,  in  these  past 
two  hundred  years  be  recorded,  it  would  indeed  be  a  most  interesting 
history  of  itself.  Here  have  begun  many  happy  married  lives.  At 
Christmas  time,  in  1800,  John  Noyes  and  Elizabeth  Chesebrough  were 
married,  while  the  month  before,  Adam  States  and  Fanny  Chesebrough 
joined  heart  and  hand,  and  here  they  all  came  and  began  housekeeping 
together.  In  1818  Joseph  Noyes  and  Grace  Denison  came  here  to  live, 
and  two  years  later  his  brother  Thomas  Noyes  and  her  sister  Eunice 
Denison  joined  them  and  for  a  time  they  dwelt  here  together.  Fifty 
years  later  came  Joseph  Smith  and  bride,  Susan  Brown,  and  made  their 
home  on  this  farm  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  father,  Captain  Charles 
Smith,  and  it  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  family. 
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Following  the  romantic  path,  a  little  below  the  Putnam  house,  we  find 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town,  which  for  six  generations  has  been  in 
the  Chesebrough  name  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Gideon  P.  Chesebrough. 
It  was  built  by  Col.  Amos  Chesebrough  about  1729,  and  is  yet  fairly  well 
preserved.  It  is  shingled  on  the  west  side  and  in  various  ways  shows 
the  marks  of  age.  Mr.  Chesebrough  was  a  wealthy  man  for  those  days 
and  owned  a  great  amount  of  land  west  of  this  house.  A  long  line  of 
maple  trees  are  before  the  door,  and  through  the  branches,  glmpses  can 
be  seen  of  the  waters  of  Fisher’s  Island  Sound,  Watch  Hill,  and  nearby 
islands. 

Col.  Amos’s  father,  Samuel  Chesebrough,  lived  as  a  young  man  with 
his  father  Nathaniel,  opposite  the  Phelps  place.  He  married  Priscilla 
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Alden,  granddaughter  of  the  historic  Priscilla  and  John  Alden  of  whom 
history  in  1620  says  “John  Alden  was  hired  for  a  cooper,  at  South  Hamp¬ 
ton,  England,  when  the  ship  victualed,  and  being  a  hopeful  young  man 
was  much  desired,  but  left  to  his  own  liking  to  go  or  stay,  when  he  came 
here,  but  he  stayed  and  married  here.”  Of  Priscilla,  we  find  that  “Mr. 
Molines  and  his  wife,  his  son  and  his  servant,  died  the  first  winter,  only 
his  daughter  Priscilla  survived,  and  married  with  John  Alden,  who  are 
both  living  and  have  eleven  children.”  The  home  of  this  later  Priscilla, 
who  married  Mr.  Samuel  Chesebrough  in  1699,  was  a  few  rods  farther 
south  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  below  Col.  Amos’s  house,  where  now 
can  be  seen  a  clump  of  shrubbery  and  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground. 

This  Priscilla  had  a  somewhat  romantic  story  as  well  as  her  grand¬ 
mother,  for  it  is  told  of  her  coming  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  rid¬ 
ing  upon  a  pillion  behind  her  future  husband  (whom  she  married  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter),  and  helping  to  hold  his  broken  arm  in  position,  which 
accident  had  occured  to  Mr.  Chesebrough  at  her  father’s  house  while  he 
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was  there  upon  a  business  trip  (selling  cattle  for  the  farmers  of  Ston- 
ington).  Here  he  had  been  detained,  not  unwillingly  as  we  may  believe, 
and  been  well  cared  for,  until  it  was  thought  safe  for  him  to  start  on 
his  homeward  trip,  and  Priscilla  was  persuaded  to  accompany  him  and 
care  for  the  wounded  arm,  but  ostensibly  to  visit  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
who  lived  in  Stonington,  only  a  few  miles  from  Mr.  Chesebrough’s,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Merrick’s  Hill.  She  had  married  John  Seabury, 
who  was  grandfather  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  one 
who  first  brought  from  Scotland  into  America  the  Apostolic  Succession, 
November  14th,  1784.  His  name  is  honored  in  St.  Paul’s  church  in  Rome 
Italy,  by  one  of  the  eleven  double  windows  which  were  placed  there  to 
his  memory.  The  following  story  is  told  of  this  Samuel  and  Priscilla 
Chesebrough’s  daughter,  who  had  a  romance  as  well  as  her  mother  and 
great-grandmother. 

On  an  autumn  evening  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  party  was  given  in 
Lower  Egypt,  ( Wequetequock)  and  among  others  who  participated  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  Miss  Chesebrough,  who  had  been 
brought  by  a  gentleman  living  near  her  home  at  Putnam’s  Corners.  In 
those  days  all  young  ladies  owned  a  pillion,  for  there  was  no  other  mode 
of  conveyance  except  by  horseback,  and  the  pillion  could  easily  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  saddle.  In  this  way  went  our  young  lady  to  this  party,  but 
after  they  reached  there,  where  were  assembled  a  goodly  number  of 
young  people,  she  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  from  North  Stoning¬ 
ton,  who  was  very  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  he  was  much  pleased 
with  Miss  Chesebrough  and  asked  to  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  her 
home  from  the  party,  but  she  told  him  that  as  she  came  with  Mr.  Palmer 
and  her  pillion  was  on  his  horse,  it  would  not  look  well  for  her  to  take 
it  off,  but  he  eagerly  enquired  to  know,  if  she  would  go  with  him,  if  he 
would  take  it  off,  to  which  she  consented,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  as  he  was  changing  the  pillion  to  his  own  saddle 
the  gentleman  who  had  brought  her  came  out,  and  seeing  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done,  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  the  change,  when  the  North 
Stonington  gentleman  responded,  that  he  had  permission  from  the 
young  lady  herself  and  should  carry  her  home;  after  a  few  hot  words 
they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  Oxacosett  Bridge  and  decide  it  in  a 
fist-a-cuff  manner,  which  they  did  and  after  a  short  fight  the  North 
Stonington  gentleman  triumphed  and  won  the  day,  and  later  won  the 
young  lady. 

The  Miner  Noyes  house,  so  called,  which  stands  near  the  new  house 
of  Mr.  Amos  Chesebrough,  was  early  the  property  of  the  Slacks,  who 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  and  lived  in  the  old  Slack  house  on  the  road 
from  Stonington  village  to  Westerly,  which  has  been  taken  down  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Capt.  William  Slack  married  Lucy  Breed  and  owned 
this  place,  which  he  rented  to  various  families.  Here  lived  at  one  time 
Mr.  Jonathan  Phelps,  and  later,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Miner  Noyes  married 
Mary  Slack  and  came  here  to  live,  and  this  place  has  been  in  the  family 
name  ever  since.  It  is  peculiarly  shaped,  and  called  the  salt  box  house 
from  being  formed  like  the  ancient  salt  boxes  which  were  made  to  hang 
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in  the  kitchens  of  all  country  houses  long  ago.  It  is  the  only  one  now 
standing  in  town,  a  half  house,  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear, 
the  long  roof  sloping  down  to  the  top  of  the  very  windows  and  doors  in 
the  first  story. 

At  some  distance  east  of  Col.  Amos  Chesebrough’s,  on  one  of  the  old 
county  roads,  is  the  large  double  house  with  long  ell,  known  as  the 
Squire  Joseph  Noyes  place,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  from 
which  is  obtained  a  grand  view,  hardly  excelled  in  all  the  town,  of  the 
ocean,  near-by  villages,  Watch  Hill,  numerous  islands  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  This  house  was  erected  by  Mr.  Naboth  Chesebrough  in 
1782,  who  married  Phebe  Palmer  in  1775;  he  was  brother  of  William 
and  son  of  Elihu  Chesebrough.  Sometime  after,  Mr.  Nathan  Staptbri 
purchased  this  place,  and  his  son  Samuel,  who  married  Col.  Gileb  Rus¬ 
sell’s  daughter,  lived  here,  and  their  daughter  married  Denison  Noyes, 
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who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Chas.  Smith,  and  he  exchangedit  with  Squire  Joseph 
Noyes  (brother  to  Denison)  for  the  yellow  house  farm,  so  called,  where 
recently  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  lived.  Mr.  Noyes  was  obliged  to  sell  this 
place  as  he  had  to  pay  a  note  that  became  due,  for  quite  a  sum  of 
money,  which  he  lost  by  signing  a  note  for  a  friend,  so  he  came  here  to 
live,  and  his  son  Joseph  and  family  joined  him  later,  and  it  is  still  the 
property  of  their  son,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Noyes.  Under  the  hill  at  the  east, 
is  the  old  Plantation  Brook,  winding  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
sparking  amid  the  pebbles  and  stones  which  lie  in  the  shallow  bottom 
A  memory  of  the  place  within  the  last  forty  years,  written  by  a  friend, 
George  Frederick  Noyes  late  of  Norwich  Ct.,  who  was  often  a  guest, 
seems  worthy  a  place  here: 

“I  spent  one  day  of  my  vacation  at  this  old  Noyes  home,  where  so 
many  happy  days  of  my  boyhood  were  passed,  and  I  wanted  my  child- 
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ren  to  see  it.  I  had  visited  it  once  or  twice  during  the  past  years  and 
wanted  to  go  again,  so  one  beautiful  day,  we  drove  over.  It  doesn’t 
look  now  as  it  did  then,  kept  spotless  by  the  busy  hands  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  neatness  of  those  former  housewives,  but  the  view  from  that  point 
is  charming.  I  did  not  realize  that  as  much,  when  a  boy.  I  had  not  the 
time  to  go  to  the  old  plantation  brook,  where  one  day  you  remember, 
a  merry  party  waded  in  its  clear  waters.  The  small  boys  that  were 
with  me,  were  too  little  to  trudge  about  as  their  father  used,  feeding 
the  sheep,  carrying  the  salt  for  them  and  munching  dry,  brown-bread 
crusts  on  the  way.  Those  crusts  were  from  the  west  pantry  in  the  ell, 
and  I  knew  also  where  the  pans  of  milk  were  set,  as  I  was  fond  of  cream 
and  sometimes  helped  myself,  much  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  plans 
for  butter  making,  I  am  afraid,  but  they  were  all  kind  to  me  and  pa¬ 
tient,  more  so  than  I  am  now,  I  fear,  when  my  boys  get  into  mischief.” 


SQUIRE  JOSEPH  NOYES  HOUSE 


A  little  to  the  south  is  the  Ephraim  Williams  place,  standing  back 
from  the  public  road  and  is  reached  through  a  driveway,  bordered  by 
a  long  line  of  fan-topped  elms  of  a  half  century’s  growth.  This  man¬ 
sion  house  with  its  large  square  roof,  sloping  down  at  the  north,  and 
broad  east  side,  having  three  windows  in  the  upper  and  lower  stories, 
presents  to  the  casual  observer  more  than  an  ordinary  appearance.  As 
yQU  stand  upon  the  broad  stone  step,  your  view  outward  is  of  the 
ocean  and  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  pleasant,  yet  the  longing 
to  enter  will  surpass,  and  as  the  great  door  swings  hospitably  open, 
it  will  disclose  to  your  gaze  the  little  hall  and  the  balustrade  which  is 
quite  elaborate  and  hand  made,  while  the  stairs  with  their  six  turns, 
carry  you  to  the  third  story,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  hall  below. 
Large  square,  sunshiny  rooms  are  on  either  side,  showing  the  summer 
beams  and  deep  cornice.  If  you  enter  at  the  east  side  door,  you  will 
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find  an  ideal  old  country  lean-to  with  a  half  door  at  either  end,  the  rafi 
ters  showing  overhead  and  the  bare  brown  floor  beneath  your  feet. 

This  farm  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough,  who  mar¬ 
ried  in  1740,  Esther  Dennis.  He  probably  built  this  house  about  that 
time,  and  his  son  William  afterwards  lived  here  and  married  Esther 
Williams,  and  here  their  children  were  born.  The  daughter,  Eunice 
Chesebrough,  later  married  Joseph  Noyes,  and  finally  came  to  live  at 
the  house  a  little  to  the  north,  where  her  uncle  Naboth  then  lived,  who 
bought  the  land  and  house  in  1782  of  Thomas  Chesebrough  of  Preston, 
having  inherited  it  from  his  brother  Capt.  Jonathan  (the  husband  of 
Naboth’s  sister  Esther).  About  1782,  Mr.  William  Chesebrough  moved 
to  North  Stonington,  having  exchanged  his  farm  here  with  his  wife’s 
brother,  Mr.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  lived  at  the  old  Williams’  place, 
north  of  Col.  James  F.  Brown’s.  Mr.  Williams  had  married  Sarah  Pot- 
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ter  in  1781,  but  she  died  in  a  few  years,  and  later  he  married  Hepsi- 
beth  Phelps,  and  while  living  here  his  oldest  son,  Ephraim,  was  born 
in  1791.  He  soon  after  moved  to  Wequetequock  and  there  his  son, 
Capt.  Charles,  was  born,  but  this  old  place  has  remained  in  the  Williams 
name  all  down  the  years,  passing  from  father  to  son,  and  still  is  owned 
by  one  of  the  family,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Williams,  though  having  been  in 
the  hands  of  tenants  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

On  the  Flats  below,  near  the  old  home  of  Rev.  James  Noyes,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  church  was  built  in  the  first  half  of  1800,  called  the  Anguilla  Meet¬ 
ing-house,  and  the  building  is  still  standing,  though  now  used  as  a  barn. 
Quite  recently  on  land  south  of  this  church,  has  been  found,  in  plowing 
the  ground,  a  number  of  silver  Pine  Tree  shillings,  dated  1652,  and  now 
worth  their  weight  in  gold;  some  of  them  are  larger  than  others  and 
the  edges  of  all  are  uneven,  having  been  made  by  hand.  The  very  ear¬ 
liest  coins  had  only  N.  E.  on  one  side  and  XII-VI-II  on  the  other,  but 
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in  1652  the  General  Court  ordered  “that  all  pieces  of  money  should 
have  a  duoble  ring  with  this  inscription,  ‘Massachusetts  and  a  tree  in 
the  center  and  New  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other.’  ’’ 
The  tree  on  some  of  the  coins  is  an  oak  shrub,  on  others  a  pine  or  a 
willow.  The  variations  of  the  coins  are  the  only  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  issue,  as  all  bear  the  same  date,  1652.  To  whom  this  money, 
which  has  been  found  on  Dea.  Erastus  Miner’s  land  belonged,  or  for 
what  reason  it  was  buried  or  perhaps  lost,  is,  and  will  probably  always 
remain  a  mystery,  for  at  the  time  when  this  money  was  in  circulation, 
the  land  here  was  a  forest,  as  it  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  town 
was  settled. 


JAMES  NOYES  HOUSE 


A  few  rods  east,  we  find  a  low,  old-style,  gambrel-roof  house  snugly 
ensconsed  upon  quite  an  elevation  and  looking  down  benignly  upon  the 
passers-by.  This  house  was  built  by  James  Noyes  about  the  middle 
of  1700.  He  was  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  and  this  place  had  des¬ 
cended  from  father  to  son  through  three  generations,  till  Mr.  Jesse 
Noyes  gave  a  portion  of  it  to  his  niece,  who  married  Mr.  Paul  Noyes, 
and  they  resided  here,  so  it  has  been  in  the  Noyes  name  for  150  years. 
On  the  little  knoll  in  front  of  this  house,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  was  as¬ 
sembled  the  6th  Company,  8th  Regiment,  3rd  Brigade  of  Connecticnt 
Militia,  for  their  annual  training.  The  officers  of  this  Company  were 
Capt.  Richard  A.  Wheeler,  Lieut.  Amos  Chesebrough  and  Ensign  Ezra 
Wheeler.  The  musiciens  of  this  company  were  John  Vincent,  who 
played  the  key-bugle,  John  D.  Wheeler,  clarinet,  George  Frink,  fife, 
Dudley  Davis,  the  snare  drum,  and  Albert  Vincent  the  bass  drum. 

After  the  usual  drill  in  the  morning  was  over  and  dinners  eaten, 
which  were  served  by  Gilbert  Collins,  who  was  then  living  there,  the 
company,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  marched  down  into  this 
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field  made  historoic  by  the  finding  of  the  Pine  Tree  shillings,  and  stood 
in  extended  line,  with  swords  sheathed  and  guns  reversed,  to  await  the 
coming,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  funeral  cortege  of  mourning  friends, 
who  followed  the  body  of  Miss  Abby  Helms,  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
known  to  nearly  all  in  the  company.  When  the  long  procession  crossed 
Anguilla  Bridge  and  drew  near,  the  musiciens  lifting  their  instruments 
began  to  play,  and  as  the  clear  nots  of  the  key-bugle  and  clarinet,  the 
scream  of  the  fife  and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  snare  and  bass  drums, 
blended  in  the  mournful  strains  of  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul”  scarcely 
a  dry  eye  was  seen  among  this  company  of  Connecticut  Militia. 

Mr.  James  Noyes’  father,  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  lived  just  beyond,  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Col.  Peleg  Noyes  (or  the  Hoxie  Noyes)  house. 
Capt.  Noyes  built  this  house  after  his  marriage  in  1705  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Gov.  Peleg  Sanford  and  granddaughter  of  Gov.  William 
Coddington  of  Rhode  Island.  He  and  his  son  James  were  Colonial  offi- 
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cers.  Capt.  Thomas  was  a  man  possessed  of  considerable  property  and 
he  it  was,  who  sent  to  England  and  had  the  Noyes  Coat  of  Arms  cut 
upon  a  stone  and  placed  over  the  grave  of  his  father,  our  first  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  who  lies  buried  at  Wequetequock.  This  house 
which  he  built  is  set  back  from  the  l'oad  some  lttle  distance  and  im¬ 
presses  one  with  a  grand  hospitable  air.  It  is  large,  square,  unpainted 
with  a  hip  or  quail  trap  roof,  truly  in  style  a  mansion  house.  The  broad 
front  door  has  the  old-fashioned  iron  ring  for  the  knocker,  with  the 
small  panes  of  glass  over  the  top.  From  the  front  hall  below,  the  stairs 
can  be  seen  winding  away  into  the  upper  story  and  again  winding  on 
into  the  garret. 

The  great  east  room  seventeen  feet  square,  has  the  old-fashioned 
corner  cupboard,  where  now  can  be  found  very  beautiful  and  ancient 
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crockery,  not  belonging  to  the  Noyes  family  but  to  those  of  the  present 
occupants.  The  west  side  of  this  room  is  ceiled  from  top  to  floor,  the 
width  of  some  of  the  boards  are  beyond  belief  unless  they  are  seen. 
The  kitchen  has  the  old  style  dresser  for  crockery  and  the  summer 
beams  show  in  all  the  rooms:  Ah!  could  this  house  speak,  what  a  his¬ 
tory  it  would  give  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  of  whom  Col.  Peleg  was  one, 
being  Captain  of  Fort  Griswold  in  1777.  What  stories  of  love  and  war, 
heartaches  and  sorrows  borne  patiently  and  of  lives  lived  out  in  their 
fulness  and  gone  on  into  the  unlimited  beyond  where  all  shall  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  This  place  has  long  remained  in  the  Noyes  name  from  the  time 
of  Capt.  Thomas  to  the  present,  when  it  now  belongs  to  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Martha  Noyes,  Mrs.  Orson  Rogers. 

Dea.  John  Noyes,  brother  of  Capt.  Thomas,  built  the  house  near 
Westerly,  now  known  as  the  Moss  house,  in  1714.  Dea.  John’s  second 
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wife  was  great-granddaughter  of  Gov.  William  Bradford,  second  Gov. 
of  Plymouth  Colony.  This  house  is  large  with  a  square  roof,  and  spa¬ 
cious  rooms  are  on  both  floors.  It  has  no  cellar  underneath,  being  built 
upon  a  ledge,  though  the  cellar  stairs  go  down  from  the  front  hall  and 
end  upon  a  flat  rock.  This  farm  was  included  in  the  grant  of  land 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  Thomas  Stanton,  the  Interpreter  Gen¬ 
eral  of  New  England,  and  by  his  will  it  was  given  to  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  James  Noyes,  and  from  him  to  his  son,  Dea.  John,  and  to  his  son, 
Joseph  Noyes,  who  lived  there;  but  later  he  sold  it  to  Nathaniel  Palmer 
and  from  him  it  descended  to  his  son  Luke,  who  lived  here. 
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At  that  time  there  were  two  race  courses,  80  rods  long,  on  the  farm, 
where  hundreds  of  people  used  to  assemble  to  witness  the  races  often 
held  there.  Still  later  Mr.  Jesse  Moss  owned  and  renovated  the  house 
so  that  it  is  now  in  good  repair  and  looks  as  if  it  would  remain  habita¬ 
ble  a  century  more.  Some  of  the  land  about  the  house  has  been  sold, 
within  the  last  few  years,  so  that  now  the  farm  is  reduced  in  size,  but 
the  new  and  commodious  houses  which  have  sprung  up  all  about  here, 
show  that  many  homes  have  taken  the  place  where  used  to  be  but  one, 
which  at  the  time  that  this  house  was  built  was  without  neighbors.  Mr. 
Moss  was  interested  in  making  the  land  upon  this  place  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  productive,  and  the  broad  and  beautiful  fields  lying 
before  the  door  will  probably  soon  find  a  dividing  line  between  them, 
where  now  the  acres  are  without  fence  or  wall,  or  even  a  stone  upon 
their  smooth  surface.  Mr.  Moss  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  village 
of  Westerly,  which  has  now  become  almost  a  city. 


SAMUEL  STANTON  HOUSE 

But  a  little  way  to  the  north,  on  the  other  road  stands  the  old  Stan¬ 
ton  house,  located  a  little  off  from  the  main  highway  and  occupied 
about  1785  by  Samuel  Stanton,  who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Col. 
Giles  Russell.  Whether  he  built  the  house  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
after  a  time  his  daughter  Hannah  married  Denison  Noyes  and  lived 
there  a  few  years,  before  they  moved  to  Auburn,  New  York.  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Stanton  married  second,  Mary  Noyes,  and  she  lived  here  till  about 
the  middle  of  1800,  when  she  sold  the  place  to  Mrs.  Emily,  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Frank  Pendleton.  Here,  also,  were  held  the  first  Catholic  ser¬ 
vices  before  their  church  was  built  in  Westerly. 

At  the  very  summit  of  Hinckley  Hill,  where  now  stands  a  grand  old 
elm  tree,  once  stood  the  first  Hinckley  house  in  Stonington,  on  land 
bought  before  1717  of  Benjamin  Palmer,  for  this  Samuel  Hinckley  was 
a  member  of  the  Road  Church  in  1708.  This  first  house,  after  a  time, 
was  removed  and  a  new  one  took  its  place,  built  about  sixty  years  ago, 
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which  stands  here  now,  large  and  square,  and  having  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  even  looking  into  four  states,  viz.: 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  At  the  south 
and  east  the  grand  old  Atlantic  can  be  seen,  also  Block  Island,  Watch 
Hill  and  all  the  islands  near  and  far,  along  the  coast.  Near  here  also 
stood  the  old  school  house,  built  in  1799,  long  since  gone,  with  the  high 
stone  post  or  mile  stone  near  by. 

On  the  left  is  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  house,  built  by  him  about  1735 
and  he  lived  there  when  he  preached  at  the  Center  Meeting-house,  the 
Road  and  the  Old  Academy  at  the  Borough.  Mr.  Eells  was  patriotic  as 
well  as  religious,  for  he  left  his  pulpit  to  go  to  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Eells  preached  at  the  East  and  West 
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church,  alternately  during  the  year,  for  a  long  time,  and  his  salary  was 
to  be  the  interest  of  the  ministry  land  money,  and  one  penny  on  the 
pound  of  the  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the  society,  with  firewood,  cut 
and  delivered  to  him,  but  troubles  arose  on  account  of  various  society 
meetings,  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house  and  society 
limits,  which  soon  extended  to  other  matters,  and  many  became  so  ex¬ 
asperated  that  they  refused  to  pay  their  minister’s  rates,  while  others 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest  on  the  ministry  land  money. 
The  result  was,  that  the  society  became  in  debt  to  Mr.  Eells  for  his  sal¬ 
ary,  which  of  course  embarassed  him  and  led  his  creditors  to  try  and 
collect  their  claims,  so  he  commenced  a  suit  to  recover  his  money  and 
the  society  laid  a  tax  to  pay  him,  but  this  did  not  weaken  his  attach¬ 
ment  for  them  or  alienate  the  people  from  him,  for  during  the  whole 
of  his  stay  here,  a  most  friendly  feeling  existed  between  them  all. 

After  a  time  the  farm  was  sold  and  Mr.  Eells  went  to  live  with  his 
sons  at  the  Borough.  While  Mr.  Eells  lived  at  this  farm  he  owned  a 
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horse,  which  became  very  refractory  and  obdurate  and  he  was  unable 
to  ride  him,  unless  the  equine  wished  to  go,  so  after  vainly  trying,  he 
sold  him  to  a  man  in  New  London  who  let  horses  to  travellers.  One 
day,  sometime  after,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  came  to  New  London  and 
wished  to  get  a  horse  to  ride  to  Newport,  and  it  chanced  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Eells’  horse  was  led  out  for  him  to  use,  so  on  they  came,  till  Mr.  Eells’ 
house  on  Hinckley  Hill  was  reached,  when  the  horse  refused  to  go  any 
further;  the  Doctor  urged  and  argued,  but  the  horse  stood  firm. 


ADAM  STATES  OR  WENTWORTH  PLACE 

After  a  while  Mr.  Eells  came  out  and  accosted  the  stranger,  saying, 
“Sir,  I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  know  your  horse,  for  I  have  owned  him 
and  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to  try  to  ride 
him  further  tonight.”  So  Dr.  Franklin  alighted  and  spent  the  night 
with  Mr.  Eells  and  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Eells  lent  him  his  own  horse 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Newport.  Upon  his  return,  he  again 
stoped  at  Mr.  Eells  and  exchanged  horses,  expecting  to  ride  speedily 
back  to  New  London,  but  the  horse  refused  to  go  in  either  direction 
until  Dr.  Franklin  mounted  him  and  then  hired  a  lad,  to  lead  him  the 
whole  way  back  to  the  Ferry.  This  Eells  house  has  been  recently  made 
over  and  looks  like  a  new  house  and  belongs  now  to  the  Campbell  fam¬ 
ily.  ‘ 

Down  the  hill,  set  back  from  the  road  and  almost  surrounded  by  a 
garden,  where  the  vines  and  trellises  nearly  cover  the  whole  front  of 
the  mansion,  is  the  house  long  known  as  the  States  home,  as  Mr.  Alden 
States,  a  Hollander,  came  here  and  married  Mr.  James  Noyes’  daughter 
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Esther;  she  died  in  a  few  years  leaving  children,  and  Mr.  States  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister  Mary  who  was  the  widow  of  John  Pendleton;  later  he 
married  Cynthia  Brown  and  still  continued  to  live  here.  This  land  was 
part  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Noyes,  which  extended  over  to  the  farm  now 
known  as  the  Adam  States,  Jr.  place,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mr. 
Noyes  built  this  house  for  his  daughter  Esther,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  States,  in  1778,  so  it  has  been  known  as  the  States  place  for  a  hun- 
dren  and  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Erastus  Wentworth  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  married  Cynthia,  who  was  then  living  at  this  place  alone 
with  her  brother  Ichabod.  Here  was  once  a  brick  kiln,  where  all  kinds 
of  earthern  ware  was  made  by  the  States’s;  this  one  was  managed  by 
the  father,  and  another  was  carried  on  at  Stonington  village  by  his  sons; 
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it  was  located  at  Kiln  Wharf,  or  Shin  Bone  Alley,  below  the  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liams  house.  Later  the  kiln  at  the  States  place  was  carried  on  by  “Un¬ 
cle  Wentworth”  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  One  of  his  sons  was  the 
Rev.  Erastus  who  was  Missionary  to  China. 

A  story  is  told  of  Uncle  Wentworth  as  follows:  they  attended  the 
church  at  Pawcatuck,  after  it  was  formed  in  1843,  and  were  always 
present  in  good  season  with  one  exception,  when  it  is  said  that  one 
Sunday  morning,  he  drove  up  to  his  door  a  trifle  late  to  start  for  meet¬ 
ing,  and  helped  his  good  wife  into  the  two-seated  wagon,  which  was 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pleasure  and  utility,  by  removing  the  back 
seat  at  will.  After  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  comfortably  seated  on  the 
back  seat,  her  husband  sprang  in  upon  the  front  one,  and  feeling  that 
they  were  a  few  moments  behind  the  usual  time,  whipped  up  his  horse, 
which  started  off  at  a  quick  gallop,  and  drove  hurriedly  along,  up  hill 
and  down,  till  he  drew  rein  before  the  meeting-house  door  and  got  out 
to  assist  his  wife  from  the  vehicle,  when  lo!  and  behold!  neither  wife 
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nor  seat  were  to  be  found ;  so  springing  back  into  the  wagon,  if  possible 
quicker  than  when  he  started  from  home,  he  drove  furiously  back  to 
find  Mrs.  Wentworth  standing  at  their  door,  patiently  waiting  for  him 
to  return.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  seat  had  tipped  over  backwards 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  it,  but  fortunately  she  was  not  hurt,  though 
they  were  late  at  church,  a  thing  never  heard  of  before.  In  after  years 
they  cared  for  a  little  girl,  who  grew  up,  married,  and  now  is  the  own¬ 
er  of  this  old  homestead. 

At  the  very  foot  of  Hinckley  Hill,  we  see  the  little  white-washed 
house  set  behind  a  low  fence  and  showing  the  old  stone  chimney  on 
the  west  side,  clear  to  the  ground.  This  was  built  by  James  Palmer 
long  before  the  Revolution,  and  occupied  in  1780  by  his  son  Samuel  who 
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married  Hannah  Eells,  the  minister’s  daughter,  who  lived  on  top  of 
the  hill;  here  they  lived  and  brought  up  their  large  family  of  children. 
Their  daughter  Emily  married  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Pendleton  of  Groton,  and 
later  she  owned  and  lived  at  the  Stanton  house  near  Westerly. 

Her  brother  Frank  was  drowned  in  Pawcatuck  River  in  May,  1807, 
a  lad  of  fifteen  years.  He  is  said  to  have  run  up  to  Samuel  Hobart 
Hinckley’s  (who  lived  at  the  house  on  the  hill),  to  see  the  new  baby, 
who  was  born  that  morning,  and  asked  Mrs.  Hinckley  to  name  the  child 
for  him,  Frank,  and  then  run  on  to  overtake  his  people,  who  were  go¬ 
ing  down  the  river  fishing,  where  he  met  his  death;  the  baby  was 
named  Frank  Palmer  Hinckley,  and  lived  till  1833  when  he  died  un¬ 
married.  Another  son,  J.  Hobart,  was  in  the  war  of  1812  in  the  Priv¬ 
ateer  brig  “General  Armstrong,”  at  Fayal  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  daughter  Betsey  lies  buried  beside  her  cousin  Eunice  in  Evergreen 
Cemetary  near  Stonington,  as  there  was  always  between  them  a  friend¬ 
ship  and  loving  companionship  seldom  witnessed.  At  this  house  lived 
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Mr.  Gilbert  States’  family  at  one  time,  and  after  them  many  others 
have  lived  there  as  tenants  and  owners. 

Around  the  bend  of  the  road  and  past  the  old  Noyes  Burying  ground, 
stands  the  Rhodes  mansion  house,  built  about  1760,  a  large,  white,  two- 
story,  gambrel-roof  house  quite  shaded  by  tall  trees  and  borders  of 
heavy  fragrant  green  box.  Capt.  Simon  Rhodes,  who  built  this  house 
and  lived  here,  came  from  Newport  and  married  Anne  Babcock,  and  it 
has  been  in  the  family  name  till  recently. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  it  was  occupied  by  two 
sisters,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  1700.  who  in  their  early  life  were 
engaged  to  be  married  to  two  brothers,  whose  home  was  only  a  short 
distance  east  of  here ;  preparations  were  being  made  for  their  marriage ; 
even  the  two  wedding  gowns  were  made  and  laid  aside  to  await  the 
happy  day,  when  alas!  one  of  the  brothers  was  taken  sick  and  after  a 
short  but  severe  illness,  died.  This  caused  great  grief  in  both  families 
and  the  bereaved  sister  felt  that  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
the  marriage  of  the  other,  so  her  wedding  was  given  up,  and  joyous 
thoughts  were  laid  aside,  and  these  two  sisters  lived  here  together  for 
many  years,  till  death  gathered  them  almost  in  one  embrace,  only  a 
month  apart,  one  aged  eighty  and  the  other  seventy-seven  years.  The 
bereaved  lover  lived  unmarried  all  his  life.  Scarcely  is  such  tender  de¬ 
votion  seen  in  this  world. 

The  house  which  stands  a  few  rods  to  the  west  was  built  almost  on 
the  site  of  an  old  one  which  was  occupied  by  the  brother  of  Anne  Bab¬ 
cock,  Jonathan  who  married  Esther  Hazard.  This  land  east  of  Angu¬ 
illa  Brook  was  originally  owned  by  one  James  York,  whose  grandson 
sold  a  part  to  this  James  Babcock,  whose  daughter  married  Capt.  Si¬ 
mon  Rhodes,  and  whose  son  married  Miss  Hazard  and  lived  where  Dea. 
Erastus  Miner  now  dwells,  in  an  old  house  which  Dea.  Miner  removed 
when  he  erected  the  present  one.  Up  the  road  to  the  north  we  come 
in  sight  of  a  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  stands  a  large  elm  tree,  near 
where  was  formerly  a  house  occupied  by  Esquire  Paul  Wheeler’s  sister 
Mary,  who  married  Charles  Miner  in  1741.  This  has  long  since  gone 
and  a  little  farther  to  the  west  stands  the  new  Randall  house,  built  in 
the  place  of  the  old  one  which  was  burned  some  twenty  years  ago,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Dudley  Randall. 
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“The  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest,  and  the  streams  most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank, 

Stooped  to  their  waters  o’er  the  grassy  bank.” 

But  a  short  distance  almost  directly  north,  stands  another  well  pre¬ 
served  house,  with  a  hip  roof  and  an  old  style  portico  over  the  front 
door,  which  is  found  after  passing  the  while  length  of  the  east  side, 
which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length.  The  front  hall  is  panelled  and  the 
rooms  are  unusually  large,  and  in  the  great  east  one  is  the  old  style 
cupboard.  In  the  long  low  lean-to  is  found  the  kitchen  and  rooms  be¬ 
yond  for  milk  and  cheese,  with  all  the  necessary  utensils.  This  house 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Randall,  about  1750,  of  the  descendants 
of  Dea.  Gershom  Palmer,  one  of  whom,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  builder. 
His  son,  Judge  William  Randall,  whose  home  it  was  for  many  years, 
was  Colonel  of  the  30th  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  he  had  command  of  this  regiment  during  the  defense  of 
Stonington. 

From  Col.  Randall’s  house  could  be  seen  the  tar  barrel  on  Grant’s 
hill,  which  by  previous  arrangement  was  to  be  lighted  at  night  to  let 
the  people  know  when  the  enemy  was  approaching,  so  towards  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  11th  of  August,  1814,  when  the  British  ships  were  seen  out¬ 
side  the  harbor,  Mr.  Nathan  Smith  left  Stonnigton,  to  notify  Col.  Ran¬ 
dall  of  their  approach,  and  also  proceded  to  Westerly,  to  inform  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  four  brothers,  Joseph,  Henry,  Charles  and  Giles,  who  were 
at  work  there  putting  the  wood-work  into  the  old  stone  factory,  and  so 
at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  whole  regiment,  having  seen  the 
blaze  of  the  tar  barrel,  had  assembled  at  Stonington,  ready  and  eager 
to  defend  the  place,  which  was  so  well  done  that  the  British  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  this  being  the  only  place  along  the  line  of  battle  which  was  not 
surrendered. 

This  house  of  Col.  Randall’s  was  renovated  by  his  son,  Mr.  Elias  Ran¬ 
dall,  during  his  life,  new  windows  being  put  in  and  other  improvements 
made.  It  is  yet  in  the  Randall  name,  but  inhabited  by  Mr.  Frank  Mer¬ 
rill  and  family,  which  is  a  double  reminder  of  ye  olden  time,  for  here 
can  be  found  not  only  the  old  style  house  but  the  old  time  large  family 
of  children,  twelve  in  number,  keeping  the  old  house  alive  with  light 
and  joy. 

But  a  short  distance  west  of  the  house  of  Col.  Randall  is  Mr.  Elias 
Miner’s  dwelling,  where  formerly  stood  the  old  Niles  house.  This  was 
the  original  home  of  Walter  Palmer’s  son  Dea.  Gershom,  built  by  him 
in  1687.  By  the  doorstep  of  Mr.  Miner’s  house  is  a  stone  taken  from 
the  chimney  of  this  old  house  which  bears  the  following  inscription : 

16  $7 

P 

G  A 

Turning  back  upon  the  main  road  and  driving  on  through  a  road 
shaded  by  elms,  maples,  wild  cherry  trees,  and  bordered  with  golden 
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rod  and  wild  carrot,  we  came  in  sight  of  Merrick’s  Hill,  rising  much  a- 
bove  the  surrounding  land,  and  intersected  by  stone  walls  and  meadows. 
Here  used  to  stand  two  old  houses  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  Isaac 
and  Latham  Miner,  but  both  of  these  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay. 
One  of  these,  cosily  nestled  on  the  southeast  side,  was  of  the  two-story 
front,  and  one  in  the  rear  order,  and  here  lived  Mrs.  Elias  Miner  for 
many  years.  It  was  known  as  the  Seabury  house,  where  once  lived  the 
grandfather  of  the  first  bishop  in  America. 


COL.  WILLIAM  RANDALL  HOUSE 

Scattered  about  this  part  of  our  town  were  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
Breed  family  and  it  is  still  called  Breedtown  .  The  Jesse  Breed  house 
probably  built  by  his  father,  Mr.  Amos  Breed,  stood  where  Mr.  Herman 
Brown’s  house  now  stands  and  a  hundred  years  ago  was  an  old  house, 
built  in  the  regular  mansion  style,  large,  square,  and  later  painted 
white.  The  rooms  were  very  large,  one  of  them  taking  51  yards  of  car¬ 
pet  to  cover  the  floor.  Mr.  Breed  moved  to  Pawcatuck  in  the  early 
part  of  1800,  and  invented  a  ring  spinner  for  spinning  cotton,  and  after¬ 
wards  sold  his  right  to  Mr.  John  Brown  for  $100.  This  successful  pat¬ 
ent  is  still  used  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  stone  near  the  side 
door  of  Mr.  Henry  Breed’s  house  was  one  of  the  stones  which  Mr.  John 
Breed  had  in  his  mill  for  tanning  leather,  when  he  lived  a  few  rods 
west  of  this  house,  with  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dea.  Ger- 
shom  Palmer,  whom  he  married  in  1690. 

His  first  wife,  Mary  Kirtland,  had  died  in  Lynn,  where  he  was  born 
and  lived  until  he  came  to  Stonington  and  bought  land  of  Dea.  Gershom 
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Palmer  and  married  his  daughter  Mercy.  At  their  graves  in  Wequete- 
quock,  we  read,  “In  memory  of  a  pious  pair,  this  carved  stone  was 
erected  here,  viz.,  of  Mr.  John  Breed  and  his  wife  Mercy,  who  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  ye  marriage  state  in  a  most  religious  manner  about  64  years 
and  then  deceased  leaving  a  numerous  offspring.  He  in  1751  about 
ninety  years  of  age  and  she  in  1752  about  eighty-three  years.  Erect¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1772  by  six  of  their  children  then  living. 

“Behold  the  righteous  live  long  on  earth, 

And  in  old  age  resign  their  breath, 

They  and  their  offspring  here  are  blessed; 

When  done  with  life  they  go  to  rest.” 

The  old  house  of  his  grandson,  Capt.  John  Breed  Jr.,  was  built  in  the 
early  part  of  1700,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  Samuel  Breed  and 
his  son  John.  At  his  death  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Breed, 
who  built  the  new  house  now  standing  and  removed  the  old  one  which 
had  stood  here  so  many  years.  Mrs.  Emily  Breed  Cleveland  describes 
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it  as  surrounded  by  pink  and  white  rose  bushes  and  large  clusters  of 
lilacs,  which  gave  forth  in  the  spring  such  an  odiferous  perfume.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  stood  the  tall  pear  tree  and  the  old  pippin  apple 
tree,  long  since  fallen,  which  yielded  much  delicious  fruit.  The  long 
row  of  currant  bushes  by  the  wall  near  the  old  well,  with  its  sweep  and 
moss-covered  bucket;  the  bed  of  sage  in  the  garden  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  cut  at  intervals,  to  be  dried  for  the  family  medicine  chest, 
and  in  the  summer  the  long  tables  covered  with  sweet  corn,  drying  out 
of  doors  for  winter’s  use,  all  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who  dwelt 
there  long  ago.  The  Roswell  Breed  house  still  stands  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Elias  Miner,  and  it  was  for  a  long  while  painted  yellow. 
This  story  and  a  half  house  has  been  now  for  a  time  uninhabited,  but 
has  been  the  home  at  different  times  of  a  number  of  families  in  our 
town. 

Nearly  a  mile  northeast  of  Col.  Randall’s  farm,  stands  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  the  Kenyon  place,  or  what  was  once  known  as  the  Bald¬ 
win  house,  as  it  was  from  here  that  Mr.  Asa  Baldwin  moved  when  he 
bought  the  Nehemiah  Palmer  place  at  Wequetequock,  now  called  the 
Baldwin  house.  The  home  of  the  first  Baldwin  of  Stonington  was  a  short 
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distance  from  the  Yellow  house  farm,  between  there  and  the  Col.  Amos 
Chesebrough’s  place.  At  this  second  Baldwin  house  lived  Mr.  Asa 
Baldwin  who  married  Dolly  Brown,  with  their  family  of  seven  children, 
none  of  whom  ever  married  but  the  youngest,  Betsey,  who  married 
Perry  Kenyon  and  lived  here  till  her  death  in  1874. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Champlin,  was  the  home  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Babcock  some  seventy  years  ago,  but  many  years  before 
that,  Mr.  George  Bentley  lived  in  the  old  house,  which  stood  a  ilttle 
south  of  this  and  was  burned  one  day  just  at  noon,  and  as  they  had  no 
ladders  long  enough  to  reach  the  roof  the  fire  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Now,  a  large  butternut  tree  stands  in  the  very  cellar  near  the  barn 
that  wil  long  mark  the  spot.  Mr.  Bentley,  who  married  Lucy  Gard- 
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ner,  built  the  present  one-story  white  house,  which  stands  by  the  road¬ 
side,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  having  been 
kept  in  such  good  condition,  it  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  an  old 
house.  After  the  house  was  burned,  Mr.  Bentley  was  the  miller  for  a 
time  when  the  power  of  the  river  here  was  used  for  grinding  grain. 

Further  on  turning  at  the  right  and  over-looking  White  Rock,  a 
thriving  village  in  the  near-by  state  of  Rhode  Island,  we  pass  through 
a  gate  and  climb  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old  Abiel 
Gardner  homestead  built  in  the  middle  of  1700;  although  now  rebuilt, 
still  some  of  the  old  beams  and  timbers  are  in  the  north  side  of  this 
house  which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Gardner  and  family,  his  great- 
grandson.  It  is  a  large  double  wood-colored  house;  the  front  and  in¬ 
side  doors  have  the  old-fashioned  iron  handles  and  latch,  and  within 
is  found  a  deal  of  old-time  furniture.  Stands  of  all  sizes,  from  the  very 
small  one,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  one  tallow  candle,  with  its 
tray  for  snuffers,  to  the  large  one  with  its  polished  mahogany  surface, 
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which  can  be  turned  up  at  will  against  the  wall.  The  large  cherry  ta¬ 
ble,  chests  of  drawers,  large  chairs,  smaller  fiddle-back  ones,  corner 
ones,  little  rockers,  lowboys,  high-boys  and  peculiar  old  style  wash 
stands  are  all  found  there,  while  the  old  clock  still  ticking  away  the 
hours,  with  the  date  1794  and  “bought  of  William  Stillman,  Price  £10,” 
written  on  the  inside  of  the  long  door,  which  shuts  away  the  pendulum 
and  ponderous  weights,  stands  in  the  east  room.  Old-style  bureaus, 
mahogany  bedsteads,  looking  glasses  with  the  painted  pictures  in  the 
upper  section,  wheels  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  large  wool  wheel  to 
the  quill  and  the  little  linen  wheel  can  there  be  seen. 

Could  you  but  look  within  the  closed  wooden  door  of  the  high  cup¬ 
board  in  the  upper  chamber,  you  would  find  such  a  quantity  of  glass 
pewter  and  woden  ware,  as  we  seldom  see  together.  A  half  dozen  bowls 
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of  different  designs,  pink  blue  and  pencil  ware,  plates,  cups  and  saucers 
tall  pitchers,  tea  pots  and  tea  caddys.  The  wooden  plates,  oldest  of  all 
quite  rough  on  the  surface,  from  hard  wear,  glass  decanters  and  mugs, 
pewter  plates,  poringer  and  molasses  cup,  fill  the  shelves. 

Even  the  third  story  has  its  quota  of  olden  days,  for  there  we  find 
several  hogsheads  which  never  were  put  in  through  the  doors  but  are 
so  huge  that  they  must  have  been  placed  there  before  the  outside  was 
covered  and  boarded  up,  and  presumably  built  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
grain.  In  another  apartment  are  the  “quilting  frames”  set  up  with  a 
patchwork  quilt  on  ready  to  be  tied.  In  the  large  stone  chimney  near 
the  roof,  is  the  smoke  house,  where  pork  and  beef  hams  are  even  yet 
dried.  This  house  holds  much  that  is  modern  in  furniture  and  many 
collections  of  minerals  and  books  in  their  seperate  cases.  Here  also 
is  found  another  proof  of  John  Denisons  being  a  shop  keeper,  for  in  a 
little  old  brown  book  is  written  “Abiel  Gardner’s  account  book,  bought 
of  John  Denison  in  1746.”  Within  this  house  lives  the  fifth  generation, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  here  the  sweet  “Thee  and  Thou”  is  heard, 
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and  most  fair  and  gracious  are  the  faces  which  look  out  from  within 
their  quaint  drab  bonnets. 

Very  near  the  gate  through  which  you  return  to  the  road,  stood,  till 
a  short  time  ago,  a  very  old  house,  built  in  the  early  part  of  1700,  by 
Briggs  Jeffords.  One  of  the  very  first  dams  thrown  across  the  Pawca- 
tuck  River,  a  little  below  the  pleasant  village  of  White  Rock,  was  named 
for  this  man,  and  he  lost  his  life  here;  while  opening  the  fish  gap,  he 
slipped  into  the  water  and  was  soon  drowned.  After  Mr.  Jefford’s  death 
this  house  and  farm  was  sold  to  Caleb  Gardner,  brother  to  Joshua 
Gardner,  Sr.,  who,  when  he  moved  to  Ohio,  sold  it  in  1796  to  his  brother 
Joshua,  who  owned  it  for  a  time.  Then  it  was  purchased  by  William 
Vincent  Sr.,  before  1800,  who  moved  from  there  in  1802,  and  his  son 
William  afterwards  lived  here  for  a  time,  when  he  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Hinckley  and  again  it  was  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  John  Pendleton,  who 
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owned  it  until  his  death.  It  was  then  bought  by  Rebecca  Scott,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Becky  Scott;  she  married  Joseph  Herrington,  and 
was  quite  noted  about  here  as  a  fortune  teller,  consequently  her  house 
was  often  frequented  by  those  eager  to  peer  into  their  future  destiny. 
After  their  death,  the  house  was  not  again  used  as  a  dwelling;  being 
so  dilapidated,  it  was  torn  down  and  the  last  of  it  was  burned  in  the 
spring  of  1902. 

A  mile  or  so  below  here,  is  the  old  Adam  States,  Jr.,  house,  situated 
a  little  back  from  the  road,  in  a  grassy  meadow.  It  is  a  wood-colored, 
one  story  and  a  half  house,  now  uninhabited,  with  the  windows  some¬ 
what  broken  and  altogether  fast  going  to  decay ;  but  it  has  known  other 
and  better  days.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  1700,  by  Mr.  James 
Noyes,  familiarly  called  “Jimmy,”  who  married  Margaret  Woodburn, 
of  Preston,  Connecticut.  Four  of  their  daughters  died  in  young  worn- 
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anhood  and  are  buried  in  the  family  lot  near  this  house.  In  1804,  after 
his  wife  and  children  were  all  dead,  he  went  to  live  with  his  son-in-law, 
Adam  States,  Jr.,  who  lived  at  the  Wentworth  place,  which  was  built 
on  his  own  land  and  probably  by  him,  for  his  daughter  Esther,  when 
she  married  Mr.  States,  and  here  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1806. 
His  grandson,  Adam  States,  Jr.,  had  married  Fanny  Chesebrough  in 
December,  1800,  and  began  housekeeping  at  the  Joseph  Smith  farm; 
there  they  lived  for  a  time  and  then  for  a  while  at  Wequetequock,  till 
his  brother  Noyes  died  on  Long  Island,  when  he  inherited  the  old 
Noyes  homestead,  and  they  came  there  to  live  and  remained  till  their 
death. 

About  this  old  place  cluster  many  pleasant  memories  of  bygone  days. 
Among  them  it  is  told  that  when  the  great  preacher  Whitefield,  made 
his  seventh  and  last  visit  here  in  1769,  going  from  Providence  to  Nor¬ 
wich  on  horseback,  he  stopped  at  this  house  and  asked  for  water  for 
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his  horse.  Mr.  Noyes  invited  him  into  the  house  and  gave  him  a  cordial 
invitation  to  dine  with  them  and  offer  a  prayer,  which  he  did,  remark¬ 
ing  “that  prayer  and  provender  hindreth  no  man  on  his  journey.” 

Below  here,  coming  down  to  the  village  of  Westerly,  we  see  on  the  sid 
hill  near  Downerville,  and  a  little  below  the  Catholic  church  and  parson¬ 
age,  the  old  Helmn’s  house,  a  good  deal  changed,  but  still  with  the  old 
gambrel  roof  which  it  had  when  it  was  built.  It  was  occupied  about 
1760  by  Oliver  Helmns  who  married  Katherine  Greenman.  This  Mr. 
Helmns  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  about  Berry  Hill.  In  this  house 
many  different  families  have  been  sheltered,  some  have  kept  store  here, 
and  again  it  has  been  used  as  tenements. 

In  Westerly,  on  the  Pawcatuck  side,  near  the  “Dry  Bridge”  (as  it  is 
called),  where  a  grand,  old,  elm  tree  throws  its  lights  and  shadows 
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over  house  and  yard,  stands  the  old  homestead  of  Mr.  George  Sheffield, 
built  by  him  about  1800.  His  daughter  married  Mr.  George  Gavitt  who 
lived  here,  when  he  was  the  singing-school  teacher  at  the  Road  Church, 
for  several  winters,  about  1840.  He  had  a  fine  voice  and  enjoyed  music 
and  his  handsome  face  would  glow  with  enthusiasm  when  he  was  teach- 
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ing.  Many  yet  remember  these  Sunday  evenings  with  pleasure,  when 
those  grand  old  tunes  and  hymns  were  learned,  under  his  instruction. 
It  is  yet  owned  by  the  Gavitt  family. 
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A  little  east  of  here,  stands  the  old  house  with  its  extensive  frontage 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Wiliam  Robinson,  a  physicien  of  the  old 
school.  He  kept  a  boarding-house  here,  and  many  newly-wedded  cou¬ 
ples  began  their  married  life  within  its  walls.  In  this  same  house,  upon 
the  other  side,  also  lived  Mr.  Elias  Brown,  born  about  1760,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Hepsibah  White;  he  ran  the  grist  mill,  owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Richardson,  which  was  situated  a  little  further  to  the  east,  and  close 
to  the  river.  Mr.  Brown’s  son  John  lived  at  one  time  in  the  old  Stanton 
house  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Hinckley  Hill,  where  he  owned  a  great 
deal  of  land  about  there,  and  was  a  very  rich  man  for  those  days. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  quite  near  to  the  Pawcatuck 
Bank,  stands  the  Thomas  Noyes  house,  built  before  1800  by  Mr.  Samuel 
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Brand.  It  is  a  large,  square  edifice,  with  the  windows  full  of  small, 
peculiar-shaped  window  panes.  It  was  in  former  days  a  house  of  a 
good  degree  of  grandeur,  but  now  the  street  has  become  almost  a 
business  one,  and  dwelling  houses  of  the  modern  architecture  are 
built  on  a  more  retired  street.  In  this  house,  long  ago  Mr.  Jesse  Moss 
first  began  his  business  career  by  keeping  store,  and  giving  out  weav¬ 
ing  to  many  different  families. 

Nearer  the  bridge  is  the  so-called  “Martha  Noyes”  house,  built  and 
owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brand,  Jr.,  who  kept  a  tavern  there  nearly  a 
century  ago.  This  house  is  partially  concealed  by  the  numerous  small 
stores  which  have  been  built  recently  in  front  of  it.  This  Martha  was 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Noyes  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  wife 
Abigail  Thompson.  Capt.  Samuel  was  for  many  years  the  hospitable 
keeper  of  “The  Inn,”  as  this  house  was  originally  called;  he  was  a 
great  athlete  in  his  younger  days,  and  it  is  told  of  him  that  he  would 
place  nine  large,  empty  hogsheads,  with  one  head  out,  in  a  row,  and 
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then  would  jump  from  one  into  the  other  and  so  on  until  he  reached 
the  ninth.  After  his  death,  his  widow,  Abigail,  kept  the  tavern,  and 
among  other  distinguished  guests  who  were  sheltered  here  was  a 
Mr.  Fowl,  a  native  of  Watertown,  Mass.  He  was  a  midshipman  from 
the  Frigate,  “Constitution”  lying  at  New  London,  in  1811,  and  who 
was  taken  care  of  for  a  week  or  more,  after  having  been  wounded  in  a 
duel,  which  took  place  near  the  present  Quarry  Hill.  He  lived  only 
about  three  weeks  and  is  buried  at  the  Fort  Griswold  cemetery  at 
Groton.  Of  this  incident  Rev.  Fredrick  Denison  tells  us  in  his  book  of 
Westerly  and  its  Witnesses. 

Driving  down  Mechanic  Street,  past  the  row  of  pleasant  houses 
beyond  the  fine  Printing  Press  works  of  the  Cottrell  Brothers,  and  on 
past  the  Thread  Mill,  which  is  a  comparitively  new  industry  here,  and 
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along  the  bank  of  the  Pawcatuck  river,  whose  sides  are  bordered  by 
houses  and  small  farms,  we  come  to  a  turn  in  the  road  which  takes 
one  up  a  long  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  historic  Paul 
Babcock  house,  built  about  1750.  It  commands  a  grand  view  of 
country,  river,  and  even  out  to  the  ocean.  It  looks  scarcely  like  an 
old  house,  being  so  well  preserved,  built  in  the  style  of  the  mansion 
house,  square,  large  and  high  with  the  deep-throated  chimney  in  the 
middle,  the  front  door  in  the  center,  and  large  rooms  on  either  side, 
while  a  fine  row  of  elms  are  before  the  door. 

Dr.  Joshua  Babcock,  who  built  this  house,  was  at  one  time  Chief 
Justice  of  Rhode  Island’s  Superior  Court.  He  gave  this  house  to  his 
son,  Col.  Harry  Babcock,  for  life  and  at  his  death  it  was  to  belong  to 
his  son  Paul,  who  married  Nancy  Bell,  and  later,  her  cousin,  Lucy 
Bell.  He  had  fifteen  children  and  lived  here,  where  also  Col.  Harry 
lived  and  raised  his  children.  Dr.  Joshua  Babcock  was  one  of  the 
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mos  celebrated  and  well  known  country  physicians  in  all  the  section 
about  here.  He  was  very  methodical  in  everything;  a  person  of  about 
the  middle  height,  rather  spare  frame,  light  and  active.  He  had  three 
sons,  Henry,  Luke  and  Adam,  who  was  the  principal  one  in  the  leather 
breeches  lawsuit. 

Luke  was  a  clergyman,  and  Col.  Harry  was  a  most  remarkable  man; 
he  was  always  a  brave  officer  and  was  in  the  French  and  Indians  wars. 
He  was  Captain  of  the  battle  of  Fort  George,  Major  in  1756  and  Col¬ 
onel  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  led  his  regiment  at  its  capture,  and 
where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  knee  while  pushing  his  men  within 
forty  yards  of  the  breast-work,  and  had  to  be  borne  from  the  field; 
three  of  his  officers  were  also  wounded.  When  the  news  reached 
England,  the  royal  approbation  was  expressed  through  General  Am- 
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herst,  who  in  his  letter  to  Rhode  Island,  complimented  Col.  Babcock 
in  the  warmest  terms.  Some  time  after,  when  Col.  Harry  was  in 
England,  he  was  allowed  an  appointment  with  the  Queen,  who  upon 
meeting  him,  graciously  extended  her  hand  to  be  kissed,  but  Col. 
Harry,  with  a  most  courteous  bow,  threw  his  arm  around  her  neck 
and  gave  her  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  (and  was  not  reprimanded). 
This  historic  old  Babcock  place  is  now  owned  by  the  Cottrell  Brothers 
of  Westerly. 

A  little  further  down,  near  the  Pawcatuck  river,  where  the  village 
of  Avondale,  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  can  be  plainly  seen,  at  a  bend 
in  the  road,  stands  the  old  house,  now  almost  in  ruins,  of  Alexander 
Bradford.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  quick  at  repartee,  but  sometimes 
profane.  The  story  is  told  of  him  and  Squire  Woodbridge,  who  was 
a  great  man  and  large  land  owner  of  those  days,  that  at  a  town 
meeting  which  was  held  under  the  meeting  house  at  the  Road,  the 
question  of  the  acceptance  of  a  layout  of  a  road  or  highway,  from 
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Wequetequock  to  the  south  part  of  Pawcatuck,  was  presented  by  Col. 
Bradford,  and  after  being  discussed  was  voted  down.  This  naturally 
vexed  the  Colonel,  and  he  vented  his  feelings,  during  the  meeting,  by 
a  volley  of  profane  words,  which  Esquire  Woodbridgc  answered  by 
saying  that  “He  was  astonished  to  hear  a  man  of  his  standing  use 
such  language  in  the  house  of  God,”  to  which  Col.  Bradford  replied, 
“Tut,  tut,  Esquire  Woodbridge,  you  pray  a  good  deal,  and  I  swear  a 
good  deal,  but  we  don't  either  of  us  mean  anything  by  it.” 
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Another  story  is  told  of  Col.  Bradford  and  Esquire  Woodbridge, 
that  one  day  when  the  Squire  was  carrying  off  stones  fro  msome  of 
his  good  ground  and  depositing  it  upon  the  old  Indian  graveyard,  at 
Taugwank,  near  Echo  Farm,  Col.  Bradford  drove  along,  stopped  and 
called  out  to  him,  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  “if  he  believed  in  the 
resurrection.”  “Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question?”  replied  Squire 
Woodbridge.  “Oh!”  said  the  Colonel,  “nothing,  only  I  was  thinking 
what  a  damnable  load  you  are  giving  those  Indians  to  rise  with.” 

The  house  which  stands  near  Osbrook  Grove  at  Pawcatuck  is  a 
historic  landmark.  It  has  been  in  the  Davis  family  for  a  long  time, 
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at  least  137  years,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  when  it  was  built,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  1700,  by  Thomas 
Stanton,  grandson  of  Thomas,  the  Indian  Interpreter,  who  married 
Thankful  Denison  in  1713,  and  it  was  left  by  them  to  their  son  Robert, 
who  leased  the  place  in  1765  to  John  Davis,  who  was  then  only  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  his  father,  John  Davis  of  Long  Island,  purchased 
it  in  1772. 

This  house  was  a  grand  mansion  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  built, 
and  is  now  in  such  good  state  of  preservation,  both  inside  and  out, 
that  one  cannot  realize  that  it  was  built  so  long  ago.  The  massive 
timbers  used  in  the  frame  and  the  original  coverings  of  shingles, 
three  feet  in  length,  are  still  intact.  The  rooms  are  very  large  and 
are  elaborately  wainscotted.  In  one  corner  of  the  east  room  or  parlor 
is  a  large  niche  or  buffet,  hand-carved  at  the  top  like  a  fluted  shell, 
with  closed  doors  below.  It  contains  quaint  shelves,  where  can  now  be 
seen  old-style  china.  The  front  staircase  railing,  hand  carved  of  solid 
mahogany,  was  brought  from  England,  and  one  of  the  panels  in  the 
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side  of  the  stairway  is  six  feet  long.  The  hall  is  wainscotted  in  broad 
panels  and  all  the  rooms  have  deep  cornice  and  corner  posts. 

The  west  great  room,  nineteen  by  twenty  feet,  has  the  cupboard  over 
the  fireplace  with  glass  doors,  through  which  can  be  seen  the  blue  and 
white  crockery,  while  on  the  high  mantel  in  the  long  kitchen  rests  the 
glass,  brass  and  iron  candlesticks,  the  pink  and  blue  platters  for  fish 
with  a  separate  china  drain  upon  which  the  fish  rests.  This  room  had 
the  original  fireplace  of  bygone  days,  nearly  eight  feet  in  length  and 
correspondingly  deep,  with  the  crane,  from  which  hangs  the  ancient 
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trammel  for  the  pots  and  kettles.  The  large  brick  oven  at  the  end  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  quantities  of  good  things  which  have  been  drawn  from 
its  capacious  depths,  during  the  years  that  this  house  has  sheltered 
so  many  generations.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  sixth  John  Davis  in  di¬ 
rect  descent,  and  the  beautiful  grove,  near  the  water,  a  little  south, 
called  Osbrook,  gives  its  euphonious  name  to  this  place. 

A  short  distance  from  here  is  the  William  Stanton  house,  built  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  one-story  house,  surrounded  by 
a  low,  white  fence,  and  large  bunches  of  fragrant,  green  box  are  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  the  front  door.  The  old  schoolhouse  stood  not  far  from 
here,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  present  one,  where  we 
now  turn,  and  leaving  the  main  road,  drive  through  a  forest  of  magni¬ 
ficent  trees,  past  several  new  houses,  until  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  we  pass 
through  a  gate  and  go  up  to  the  old  house,  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stan¬ 
ton,  grandson  of  Thomas  the  first,  who  married  Thankful  Denison 
about  1713.  This  is  a  double,  two-story,  wood  colored  house,  with  the 
large  chimney  in  the  center.  From  here  you  get  a  most  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  adjacent  water  of  the  Sound.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  many  •  different  families,  of  whom  Mr.  Elias  Stanton 
was  one,  as  he  owned  it  for  some  years  and  sold  it  in  1829,  when  he 
went  to  live  at  Utica,  New  York.  They  made  their  trip  in  their  wagon, 
drawn  by  stout  horses,  and  accompanied  by  all  necessary  stock  and 
provisions. 

About  a  half  mile  west  of  here,  on  the  main  road  to  Wequetequock, 
is  the  Lemuel  Palmer  place,  built  about  1750,  by  his  father,  James  Pal¬ 
mer.  It  is  well  preserved,  painted  white,  and  does  not  look  a  century 
old.  Near  this  house  we  see  a  strange  freak  of  nature,  an  immense 
elm  tree,  apparently  growing  out  of  a  large  rock.  From  this  house  have 
gone  out  five  beautiful  brides  to  grace  other  homes.  Mrs.  Alden  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith  remained  in  Stonington,  while  Mrs.  Henry 
Rhodes  and  Mrs.  Paul  Palmer  went  to  Trenton,  New  York,  to  live,  and 
Mrs.  Zeba  Palmer  resided  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  one  brother,  John,  who  grew  to  manhood,  married  Mary  Smith, 
a  lovely,  whole-souled  woman,  who  lived  at  this  place  for  many  years, 
till  her  husband’s  death,  when  she  returned  to  her  old  home  in  the  Bor¬ 
ough,  at  the  Col.  Joseph  Smith  homestead. 


CHAPTER  TENTH 


“Here  is  the  place,  right  over  the  hill 
Runs  the  path  I  took, 

You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 

And  the  stepping  stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 

And  the  poplars  tall, 

And  the  barn’s  brown  length,  and  the  cattle-yard, 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall.” 

As  we  think  of  the  early  settlers  at  Wequetequock,  we  see  the  fine 
monument  so  lately  erected  to  their  memory,  in  the  graveyard  there, 
overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  Cove,  and  here  are  also  a  few  old 
houses  left  standing  in  a  good  degree  of  preservation  and  kept  so  by 
their  descendants,  on  account  of  the  holy  memories  of  the  past.  A 
number  of  cellars  can  also  be  seen  near  here,  where  once  were  other 
historic  houses.  The  noted  Walter  Palmer  lived  here  and  several  of 
his  sons,  and  the  story  of  the  lives  of  two  of  them  is  really  pathetic,  for 
then  as  now,  accidents  and  sorrows  were  the  lot  of  all. 

Elihu  Palmer,  the  oldest  son  of  the  second  wife  of  Walter  Palmer, 
died  at  twenty-nine  years,  from  a  wound  inflicted  accidentally  by  him¬ 
self,  on  this  wise.  He  was  mowing  marsh  grass  near  the  Cove,  with  a 
scythe,  on  the  other  end  of  which  was  a  spear,  and  seeing  a  fish  (floun¬ 
der)  in  the  water,  he  turned  his  scythe  quickly  and  thrust  the  spear 
into  the  fish,  when  the  scythe  caught  upon  his  neck,  cutting  him  so 
terribly,  that  after  a  time  death  resulted  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 

The  fourth  son  of  Capt.  Walter  was  Benjamin,  born  in  1642,  in 
Charleston,  Massachusetts,  but  he  came  to  Stonington  to  live.  It  is 
found  upon  record  that  “August  10th,  1681,  Benjamin  Palmer  brought 
home  his  bride,”  but  who  she  was  or  where  she  lived  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  whether  there  were  any  children,  does  not  appear,  but  by  old 
deeds,  it  is  shown  that  he  gave  his  lands  to  his  three  nephews,  Moses, 
Daniel  and  Jonathan,  in  return  for  their  good  care  of  him,  for  they  were 
to  care  for  him  duringhislife  and  provide  for  him  a  Christian  and  de¬ 
cent  burial.  This  was  signed  February  17th,  1715-16.  They  fulfilled 
the  trust,  for  in  the  burial  ground,  there  may  be  seen  his  head-stone 
erected  by  them.  He  died  April  10th,  1715-16,  aged  74  years. 

Another  son  of  Capt.  Walter,  Moses,  built  his  house  near  at  hand, 
which  was  taken  down  about  1850.  The  site  is  now  marked  by  the  old 
cellar  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead  trees.  It  was  later  owned  and  occupied 
by  Capt.  William  Slack  and  long  known  as  the  Slack  house.  It  was  of 
the  two-story  in  front  order,  with  a  long,  low  roof  in  the  rear,  where 
one  could  easily  reach  the  eaves  troughs  and  swing  themselves  from  the 
open  door  on  the  north,  while  the  rooms  were  very  large  and  low. 

Walter  Palmer’s  son  Nehemiah  built  in  July,  1700,  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Baldwin  house,  which  stands  brown  and  square-roofed  just  east 
of  the  burying-ground,  on  the  road  formerly  known  as  the  Indian  trail 
to  Pawcatuck  Rock,  where  Thomas  Stanton’s  trading  station  was.  The 
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rooms  in  this  house  are  all  large  and  hight  between  joints.  They  have 
the  corner  cupboard,  summer  beams  and  cornice  of  most  of  the  old 
houses.  The  land  here  has  been  very  productive,  for  in  1822,  when  one 
Amos  Denison  lived  here,  17,000  lbs.  of  cheese  was  made  annually, 
and  on  this  farm  is  the  famous  “Split  Rock”  mentioned  as  a  landmark 
in  the  old  records.  This  is  a  curiosity,  being  split  directly  in  the  middle 
one  half  is  turned  completely  around  so  that  the  outside  faces  the  other 
half,  and  as  dynamite  was  unknown  in  those  days,  surely  some  mighty 
power  was  at  work  here.  Many  families  have  made  their  home  here, 
and  Mr.  Nehemiah  Gallup,  who  is  yet  living  was  born  here  in  1817,  It 
is  now  owned  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stanton  of  the  Borough. 

The  old  Fish  house  at  Wequetequock  has  a  special  interest  for  the 
Road  Society,  as  Capt.  Daniel  Fish  lived  there  with  his  wife,  Sarah,  who 
was  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Sarah  H  lliard,  and  neiee  of  the  one  who 
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gave  the  land  for  the  cemetery  at  the  Road.  At  Mr.  Fish’s  death,  his 
widow  became  the  owner  by  will  of  this  house,  provided  she  did  not 
marry  again,  but  if  she  did,  the  place  reverted  to  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society.  Mrs.  Fish  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  will,  and 
having  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Mr.  Thomas  Stanton,  she  accepted 
him,  and  so  the  Road  Society  acquired  its  new  possession,  which  it  still 
retains,  while  she  went  to  live  at  Mr.  Stanton’s  house  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  this,  and  after  his  death  she  soon  married  again,  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Preston,  but  for  some  reason  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  Stonington,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Church 
at  the  Road. 

This  old  Fish  house  has  sheltered  many  families.  In  1785  Reuben 
Palmer,  who  married  Zerviah  Stanton  of  Preston,  lived  here,  but  it  has 
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now  been  rented  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  still  standing,  worn 
brown  from  age  and  the  elements,  being  built  about  1740,  a  gambrel- 
roof,  one-story  house.  At  the  center  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are 
two  small  lean-tos  with  outside  doors  in  each.  The  timbers  are  some¬ 
what  decayed,  the  windows  broken  or  gone,  and  it  is  one  of  the  three 
old  houses  in  town,  uninhabited  and  fast  going  to  decay. 

Further  down  near  the  water,  over  the  railroad  bridge  and  through 
a  gate,  is  the  Joseph  Chesebrough  place,  formerly  known  as  the  Dr. 
Nathan  Palmer  house,  with  three  windows  on  the  east  side  above  and 
below;  a  new  style  porch  has  been  added  recently.  Dr.  Palmer  lived 
here  till  he  moved  to  the  Borough  and  built  a  new  house  there,  when 
his  son,  Denison  Palmer,  lived  here  for  years.  From  this  house  has 
gone  out  to  homes  elsewhere,  nineteen  brides. 

If  you  visit  this  old  homestead  now,  you  will  find  the  hostess,  Miss 
Fanny,  able  and  willing  to  tell  you  of  many  interesting  and  historic 
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facts  in  the  Palmer,  Stanton  and  Chesebrough  families,  who  formerly 
lived  about  there,  of  the  Rufusin  house  and  nine  daughters,  who  were 
considered  such  beauties  that  people  came  from  a  great  distance  to 
see  them.  She  will  show  you  the  chimney  stone  taken  from  Samuel 
Stanton’s  house,  (which  used  to  stand  southwest  of  the  Baldwin 
house)  marked  with  an  S.  and  I.  and  the  date  1748,  also  having  upon  it 
a  rude  outline  of  the  house,  that  was  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in 
the  rear,  and  in  which  Mr.  Elias  Stanton  lived  at  one  time. 

In  the  Dr.  Palmer  house  in  the  usual  open  fire-place  where  we  see 
the  iron  fire-frame;  the  small  tea-kettle  suspended  from  the  crane, 
and  the  fore-stick  resting  on  the  little  black  iron  fire-dogs.  Above  this 
are  the  panels,  cornice  and  summer  beams.  In  the  corner  cupboard 
are  some  fine  old  pieces  of  crockery.  The  flip  mug  and  tureen,  with 
the  figure  of  the  Phoenix  rising  out  of  its  ashes.  The  plates  of  pink 
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and  blue,  with  their  cups  and  saucers  rest  upon  the  shelves.  Near 
the  little,  old,  round,  center  table  is  the  small  rocker  and  the  high- 
backed  straight  chairs,  and  in  our  mind’s  eye,  we  see  the  forms  which 
used  to  flit  through  these  pleasant  rooms  and  almost  hear  the  con¬ 
versation  in  the  long  ago. 

The  story  is  related  of  one  of  the  Palmer  girls  from  Wequetequock, 
who  had  met  and  become  acquainted  with  a  young  man  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  who  after  a  time  concluded  to  marry  her,  and  they 
became  engaged.  He  was  evidently  a  moderate  and  unimpassioned 
nature,  and  after  they  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  for  over  two 
years,  he  received  a  letter  from  her,  declaring  that  she  would  never 
marry  him,  but  giving  no  reasons;  of  course  he  was  much  surprised 
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and  chagrined,  and  went  at  once  to  her  brother  to  find  out  the  reason 
from  him,  but  finding  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  as 
himself,  he  insisted  that  he  should  find  out  from  his  sister  and  report 
to  him,  so  the  brother  enquired  of  her  the  cause  of  her  sudden  change 
of  plans,  but  she  refused  to  tell;  upon  being  urged  and  urged,  she 
finally  said,  “Well,  if  you  must  know,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  have  known  him 
for  three  years  and  been  engaged  to  him  for  two  years,  and  he  has 
never  offered  to  kiss  me,  and  I  vow  I  won’t  marry  him,”  and  she 
never  did. 

About  halfway  between  Westerly  and  Stonington,  stands  the  house 
owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  and  a  little  to  the  south-east,  we  see  a 
gate  which  leads  through  a  pasture  to  an  old  house,  built  by  Mr. 
James  Babcock  in  1740,  as  a  board  which  is  over  the  front  door  tes¬ 
tifies.  This  James  was  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Vose)  Babcock, 
who  married  Phebe  Swan  in  1730.  Their  grandson,  Elihu  Babcock, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Jeffries,  also  lived,  died,  and  was  buried  here, 
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and  his  daughter  married  Joshua  Robinson,  who  lived  at  t!i  *j  very 
place  for  a  time  , before  he  built  the  new  house  which  stood  where 
Mr.  Brown’s  house  now  stands.  This  Babcock  house  was  somewhat 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brown  in  1882,  but  it  is  still  a  most  quain 
looking  building,  gambrel-roof  and  •ihingled  on  three  sides,  with  onlj 
one  window  in  the  whole  east  side.  It  has  the  big  stone  chimney  in 
the  middle  and  the  heavy  oaken  outside  door,  whoso  threshold  is 
worn  smooth  by  the  many  feet  which  have  passed  over  it  during  these 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
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Uncle  Harry  Hinckley’s  house  stands  very  near  the  road-side,  with 
the  head  of  the  Cove  quite  near  the  back  of  the  house,  and  at  low  tide 
can  be  seen  the  stepping-stones,  just  below,  which  were  used  for 
crossing  the  stream.  This  house  with  improvements  and  additions 
was  made  from  the  old  dwelling  house  of  Fergus  McDowell,  the  Scotch- 
Irishman,  whose  old  house  stood  a  little  north  of  this,  in  past  the  crib, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1600.  This  Fergus  McDowell  had  a  brother 
Archibald  and  sister  Jane  in  Ireland,  and  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Clesbey,  who  probably  owned  the  land  about  here,  as  there 
is  yet  an  orchard  known  as  the  Clesbey  orchard  somewhat  to  the 
northwest  of  this  house,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  old  deeds,  giving 
the  boundaries  of  these  lands. 


KING  DAVID  CHESEBROUGH’S  ESTATE 

William  Chesebrough,  grandson  of  the  first  William,  married  Mary 
McDowell,  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  lived  at  the  old  Chesebrough 
place,  where  the  first  William  lived,  but  a  short  distance  from  Mr. 
Irtis  Main’s  present  residence.  Their  son,  King  David  afs  he  was  called, 
was  a  remarkable  man,  and  different  opinions  locate  his  house  (which 
he  bought  of  Charles  Chesebrough)  in  different  places  upon  this  road. 

The  deed  is  as  followts:  To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  Greeting, — Know  ye,  that  I,  Charles  Chesebrough  of  Stonington, 
County  of  New  London,  State  of  Connecticut,  Farmer,  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  £600,  lawful  money  to  me  in  hand  paid  to  my  full  satis¬ 
faction  by  David  Chesebrough  of  Newport,  County  of  Newport,  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  Gentleman,  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien  and 
convey  and  confirm  unto  him  the  said  David  Chesebrough  his  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators  and  assigns  forever,  one  certain  tract 
or  parcel  of  land,  lying  and  being  in  Stonington  aforesaid,  at  a  place 
known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Wequetequock,  and  containing  by 
estimation  68  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  and  is  bounded  and 
butted  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  a  mear  stone,  standing  by  Wequetequock  Cove,  about 
fourteen  rods  east  of  the  dwelling  house  of  the  Isaid  Charles;  thence 
northwesterly  by  William  Chesebroughs  land  about  89  rods  to  a 
mear  stone,  thence  northwesterly  by  said  William”s  land  to  a  mear 
stone  standing  in  the  dividing  line  of  the  said  Charles’  and  William’s 
land  which  ijs  the  south  bound  of  a  lot  of  land  the  said  Charles  sold 
to  Denison  Palmer,  thence  northwesterly  by  said  Palmer’s  land  to  a 
mear  stone  standing  in  the  dividing  line  of  Moses  Yeoman’s  land, 
thence  southwesterly  by  Moses  Yeomans  land  and  Samuel  Chese- 
brough’s  land,  to  a  mear  stone  standing  in  a  corner  of  a  stone  wall, 
about  twelve  rods  easterly  of  the  said  now  Samuel’s  dwelling  house. 
Thence  east  and  southerly  by  said  Samuel’s  land  to  a  mear  stone 
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standing  by  a  ditch  and  swamp  adjoining  a  lot  of  land  I  bought  of 
Denison  Palmer,  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Clesby  orchard, 
thence  west  southerly  by  said  ditch  in  swamp,  by  said  Samuel’s  land, 
until  it  comes  to  Wm.  Chesebrough’is  field,  thence  east  southerly  by 
said  William’s  land  to  a  lot  of  land  I  sold  to  Henry  Burch,  then  by 
said  Burch  land  to  the  Cove.  Reference  being  had  to  the  Deed  of  the 
said  Burch  land.  Thence  by  said  Cove  to  the  first  mentioned  bound. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted  and  bargained  premises  for¬ 
ever.”  Signed  by  Charles  Chesebrough  in  1777. 

The  house  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  Some  of  our  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  as  the  home  of  King  David,  is  now  known  as  the  Charles 
Main  house,  which  is  situated  east  of  the  highway  in  Wequetequock, 
and  nestled  among  the  vines  and  climbing  roses  which  cover  the  west 
side.  It  is  a  low  gambrel-roof  house,  with  the  front  door  at  the  west 
end  facing  the  road.  On  the  east  side  of  the  house,  in  an  underground 
room,  was  his  store,  where  he  sold  merchandise  to  the  neighboring 
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people,  and  it  has  been  kept  for  this  same  purpose  all  down  the  years, 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Charles  Main. 

King  David  was  born  in  Stonington  in  1702,  but  went  to  Newport 
into  business  as  a  merchant.  He  married  there,  first,  Abigail — ,and  she 
died  in  1738,  aged  27  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  common  ground  at 
Newport.  Later  he  married  Abigail  Rodgers  and  still  later,  Margaret— 
and  had  four  children;  one  daughter  married  an  English  officer,  and 
went  to  London  to  live.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
British  held  possession  of  Newport,  they  confiscated  all  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  he  returned  in  1776  to  Stonington,  where  his  grave-stone 
records  “that  he  sat  down  on  his  estate,”  where  he  lived  till  his  death 
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in  1782.  His  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Chesebrough,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  and  received  several  degrees.  On  his  stone  in  the 
Stonington  cemetery  is  the  inscription:  “He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  great 
He  died  with  great  resignation  in  the  prime  of  lfe,  unmarried,  Decern 
historian  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
ber  11th,  1754,  aged  48  years.” 

A  few  rods  to  the  north,  standing  on  the  bank  and  overlooking  the 
Cove  is  the  low,  wood-colored  house  built  in  1787,  by  Gov.  Thurston 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stanton  of  Mr.  Eph¬ 
raim  Williams.  It  was  occupied  for  a  long  time  by  Mr.  Constant 
Taylor,  before  Mr.  Stanton  lived  there.  The  rooms  show  many  marks 
of  age  and  the  great  chimney  fills  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
of  the  two-story  in  front  order  with  a  long,  low  roof  in  the  rear¬ 
chambers.  On  this  same  spot  some  years  before,  stood  a  large  house 
tt  was  used  as  a  tavern  stand,  and  a  school  was  also  kept  in  this 
tavern-room  at  one  time  by  Mr.  Ezra  Denison.  The  old  sign  post 
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which  once  held  a  creaking  sign  remained  long  after  the  house  was 
gone,  and  here  notices  were  posted  up,  and  here  also  “trainings”  were 
held.  In  this  old  house  some  have  thought  that  King  David  Chese- 
brough  lived. 

The  house  was  a  little  to  the  north,  which  stood  where  now  Mr.  Irtis 
Main  lives,  was  called  the  Bill  Batter  or  Silver  Billy  house.  It  was 
large,  two-story  with  the  long  sloping  roof,  and  was  taken  down 
about  1842.  This  place  was  owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Chesebrough 
shortly  before  its  removal,  and  stories  are  told  of  a  man  who  was  de¬ 
ranged,  being  kept  here  for  some  time  and  by  his  screams  frightened 
children  when  they  passed  on  their  way  to  school,  and  by  others  it 
was  said  to  be  haunted.  The  present  house  was  put  up  by  the  Col- 
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linses  for  Mr.  Elias  Denison  as  a  home  for  Mr.  George  Congdon,  a 
blacksmith,  who  came  from  Voluntown  to  assist  him  in  his  black¬ 
smith  work,  afterwards  he  moved  to  North  Stonington  and  the  house 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  size. 

The  old  house  standing  on  the  hill  above  the  Chapel,  having  a  fine 
view  of  the  Cove  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  one  of  the  mansion  houses 
of  the  day,  built  as  a  half  house  originally,  by  George  Palmer  about 
1783,  and  was  exchanged  by  him,  with  a  Mr.  Butler  for  land  in  New 
York  state,  which  when  he  went  there  to  settle  upon,  he  found  that 
the  title  was  not  good  and  so  returned. 

This  house  stands,  large  and  brown,  on  a  rocky  hill,  with  the  roof 
sloping  down  to  the  windows  of  the  first  story  in  the  rear,  with  a 
lean-to  on  the  north  side,  while  on  the  broad  west  side,  above  and  be-, 
low,  are  three  windows.  The  old-fashioned  outer  door  on  the  south 
and  west  side,  with  their  old-style  knockers  and  the  hand-made  cornice 
in  the  rooms,  all  testify  of  age.  This  house  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Ephraim  Williams  after  he  married  his  second  wife  in  1787,  and  here 
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his  son,  Capt.  Charles,  was  born.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Society,  having  been  given  to  them  by  Capt.  Williams 
in  his  will,  thus  giving  help  through  all  time  to  that  church. 

Many  other  families  have  dwelt  in  this  house  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  among  them,  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  lived  here  when  the 
schoolhouse  was  built  which  stands  there  now,  though  somewhat 
changed,  the  door  having  been  put  in  the  middle  when  it  was  formerly 
at  the  corner,  and  the  building  turned  to  face  the  road,  as  it  used  to 
stand  with  end  to  the  big  boulder  by  the  road,  which  was  a  good  place 
for  the  scholars  to  spring  upon  from  the  door  and  then  slide  off 
into  the  road.  This  rock  was  finally  split  up  and  used  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  chapel  built  there  some  years  later.  This  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  1811  by  subscription  and  was  considered  the  finest  one  in 
town,  with  its  arched  roof,  while  the  number  of  children  on  the  list 
then  was  over  ninety. 


OLD  MILL  HOUSE 


The  first  grist  mill  in  Stonington  was  also  built  near  here  in  1662 
and  stood  a  little  northeast  of  the  dwelling  house  occupied  a  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Elias  Denison’s  family.  The  old  mill  was  sold  in  1663  to 
Mr.  Luke  Bromley,  who  run  it  for  a  number  of  years  ,and  after  him 
came  many  other  millers  who  operated  the  mill.  About  1700  Capt. 
Andrew  Palmer  lived  in  the  mill-house  which  stood  near,  a  low,  double, 
one-story  affair  with  sloping  roof,  having  the  front  door  not  quite  iL. 
the  middle  of  the  house,  for  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  room  much  larger 
than  the  other,  having  two  windows,  while  the  room  on  the  other  side 
had  only  one.  Quite  near,  standing  in  the  line  of  the  old  stone-wall, 
was  the  well  with  its  long  sweep  and  bucket,  free  to  all  passers-by  on 
this  road. 

Mr.  Elias  Denison,  who  has  lived  in  Wequetequock  for  over  sixty 
years,  can  well  remember  the  Old  Mill  house,  which  stood  in  the  very 
place  and  over  the  very  cellar  where  Mr.  Asa  Vincent  built  his  barn, 
now  standing,  just  in  the  rear  of  his  house  and  that  of  Mr.  Denison’s. 
It  belonged  then  to  Mr.  Andrew  Palmer,  but  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  it  was  the  very  first  mill-house  built  in  1661,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  agreement  signed  by  the  early  settlers,  one  of  whom  was  Elihu 
Palmer,  brother  of  Capt.  Andrew’s  great-grandfather,  who  died  with¬ 
out  children,  and  his  will  was  burned  in  New  London  in  1781,  and  the 
only  knowledge  we  have  of  his  property  is  from  a  deed  on  the  Ston¬ 
ington  records. 
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This  house  was  built  in  the  manner  of  the  old  houses  of  that  date, 
very  similiar  to  the  old  Jackson  house  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  built  in  1664.  It  faced  the  south  and  the  road  went  in  front 
of  the  house,  which  was  a  story  and  a  half  building,  with  the  north 
roof  sloping  so  that  the  plates  rested  on  the  ground  and  with  only  one 
small  window  in  the  gable  end,  east  and  west.  In  the  early  part  of 
1800  this  was  a  very  old  house,  and  no  other  is  remembered  as  being 
built  in  this  manner  about  here  so  that  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  the 
very  first  mill-house.  The  old  mill  stood  a  little  further  east  and 
quite  near  the  water.  In  this  old  house  Mrs.  Mary  Chesebrough  Fish, 
widow  of  Elisha,  taught  school,  and  after  it  became  too  dilapidated  for 
a  home,  it  was  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop  by  Mr.  Abel  Crandall  for 
some  time,  but  finally  was  taken  down  and  the  barn  built  over  the  cel- 


EZRA  CHESEBROUGH  HOUSE 

Turning  at  the  Samuel  Stanton  house  and  passing  through  several 
gates,  you  climb  “Tripe  Hill,”  at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  Elias 
Chesebrough  house,  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  nearby 
valleys  and  hills,  while  the  grand,  old  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  distance 
can  be  plainly  seen.  This  large,  double,  wood-colored  house  was  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  1700.  It  opens  into  an  old-fashioned  garden  on  the 
east  side,  full  of  vines  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Elias  Chesebrough  lived  here  in  1793,  and  married  Lucretia  Pal¬ 
mer,  sister  of  Sarah,  who  married  Mr.  Chesebrough’s  brother  Ezra,  and 
resided  a  half  mile  further  on,  where  through  pastures  and  orchards 
up  hill  and  down,  over  rocks  and  through  gates,  you  follow  the  path 
and  wend  your  way  in  “Shacktown”  as  it  used  to  be  called,  till  you 
reach  this  small  one-story  house  resting  contentedly  here  amid  the 
environments  of  nature.  Could  these  old  walls  speak,  they  would  tell 
much  that  would  interest  us  of  this  neighborhood  and  its  social  life  be¬ 
fore  1800.  Here,  Mr.  Jesse  Dean,  who  was  Town  Clerk  in  1807,  holding 
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the  office  for  over  twenty  years,  at  the  Dean  Mills,  lived  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  with  his  daughter  Nancy,  who  married  Mr.  Ezra  Chese- 
brough,  Jr.,  in  1828. 

And  so  at  last  we  come  again  to  Wequetequock,  where  our  ancestors 
first  came,  and  although  there  are  a  few  other  century  old  houses,  yet 
standing  in  town,  their  history  is  shrouded  in  oblivion  or  unknown  to 
the  writer.  Could  these  have  been  traced,  they  would  doubtless  have 
proven  most  interesting,  but  still  we  find  that  Stonington  is  rich  in  her 
“Old  Homes.” 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH 


OUR  ANCESTORS 


Capt.  George  Denison  of  England,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  New  London  and 
Stonington,  Conn.,  is  a  familiar  person  to  me.  Sometimes  I  almost  think 
I  have  met  him  somewhere,  as  I  have  heard  so  much  about  him  all  my 
life,  and  also  have  ten  strains  of  Denison  blood  in  my  veins.  His  orig¬ 
inal  will,  written  by  his  own  hand,  has  hung  in  our  library  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  and  a  Denison  Coat  of  Arms  has  also  hung  in  the  same 
room  for  years,  having  been  given  to  me  by  my  grandmother,  Grace 
Denison,  a  direct  descendant,  who  lived  at  the  old  homestead  of  Capt. 
George  Denison  at  Pequotsepos,  a  few  miles  from  my  home  in  Stoning¬ 
ton. 

“The  Denison  family  were  from  Bishop’s  Stratford,  Hertfordshire, 
England.  From  the  old  Parish  register  there,  Stratford  is  spelled  Stort- 
ford  and  the  name  of  Denison  is  spelled  in  many  different  ways,  seeming 
to  indicate  its  origin  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  goes  back  to  about  the  time 
that  folk  took  family  names.  Thus — Bapt.  “The  son  of  Dennis.” 
Both  Denis  and  Denise,  masculine  and  feminine  forms  were  in  common 
use.  Crossing  over  from  France  this  font  name  was  for  a  while  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular,  especially  in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  and  has  left  its 
mark  in  such  familier  surnames  as  Dyson,  Denny.  The  feminine,  Den¬ 
ise,  lingers  on  in  southwest  England  till  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Richardfil  Dionise  Co — Norf  1273 — Robert  Denyson  1379 — West  Riding 
Yorkshire — Simon  Denyse — 1782 — Norwich — Dennis,  whence  came  Den¬ 
ison.” — From  Ervine  Denison  York. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  the  name  near  Stortford,  where  our  an¬ 
cestors  lived  in  1567  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1582.  Near  there  is  an 
old  manor  said  to  have  been  tenanted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  by  a  Den¬ 
ison. 

The  first  immigrant  to  America  by  the  name  of  Denison  is  found 
in  the  Musters  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  taken  in  1624|5  where  it 
is  stated  Edward  Denison,  aged  22,  arrived  in  the  Truelove,  1623. 

-Sua  ‘0Jiqspaoj;j9H  ui  punoj  sn  ‘Xpumj  0qi  ‘^ijiqou  ©q;  jo  ;ou  apUM 
land,  had  apparently  been  long  settled  there  and  were  wealthy,  educated 
and  influential,  their  sons  being  educated  at  the  neighboring  university 
of  Cambridge  and  having  representatives  in  the  Established  Church. 
The  name  appears  in  the  Charter  of  King  Malcolm  who  died  in  1160,  but 
the  first  one  recorded  here  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558- 
1603)  and  his  children  under  James  1  (1603-1625). 

The  emigration  to  the  New  World  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
(1625-1649)  when  the  Commonwealth  came  in.  It  would  appear  quite 
probable  that  the  family  leaned  toward  the  Reformation  in  the  English 
Church,  and  the  religious  troubles  may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
emigration  of  William  Denison,  for  his  son,  George,  returned  to  England 
and  fought  under  Cromwell  on  the  side  of  the  Roundheads  and  Puri¬ 
tans  and  against  the  Papists  and  Cavaliers. 
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The  John  Denison  who  died  of  the  Plague  in  1582  in  England  had  wife 
Agnes,  who  married  again,  but  the  Denison  children  were,  Luce,  Will¬ 
iam,  Edward,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  George,  bapt.  from  1567  to  1582. 

This  family  appears  to  have  been  well  to  do  for  that  period,  for  when 
their  eldest  son,  William  Denison,  came  to  New  England  in  1631,  he 
brought  a  good  estate  and  took  first  rank  in  the  community.  He  had 
married  Margaret  (Chandler)  Monck  in  Stortford  in  1603,  and  had 
seven  children,  only  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  died  and  was  buried. 
Savage  says,  they  brought  with  them  to  New  England  three  sons,  Dan¬ 
iel,  Edward,  and  George,  leaving  their  eldest  son,  John,  a  minister, 
and  their  son  William,  who  went  to  Holland  as  a  soldier  and  was  never 
heard  of  again.  They  probably  came  in  the  ship,  Lion,  with  Gov.  Win- 
throp’s  wife,  her  son,  John,  and  the  Apostle  Elliot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denison  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  he  died 
there  in  1653,  his  wife  having  died  eight  years  before  him.  William 
Denison’s  brother,  Edward,  and  family  went  to  Ireland  in  1631,  the  very 
year  that  his  brother  came  to  New  England,  and  he  died  there  leaving 
a  son,  John,  who  was  a  soldier  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Cork,  living 
in  Dublin  in  1670.  William  Denison’s  brother  , George,  remained  with 
wife  and  son  in  Stortford  and  all  died  there  in  1678. 

Of  Margaret  and  William  Denison’s  children,  we  know  that  Daniel 
who  had  been  at  Cambridge  before  he  came  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  speaks 
for  himself  in  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  of  April  1892.  “I  was  the  oldest  of  the  three 
brothers  that  were  brought  to  New  England  and  the  next  year  after  our 
arrival — viz:  in  the  year  1632  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  on  which 
day  twenty  years  before  I  was  baptized  at  Stratford  and  seven  years 
before  I  was  admitted  into  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  married 
Patience,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who  was  a  principle 
undertaker  of  the  plantation  of  Mass.,  and  one  of  those  first  comers  in 
the  year  1630  that  brought  over  the  patent  and  settled  the  government. 
He  came  over  Deputy-Governor  and  was  afterwards  at  divers  times  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Thomas  Dudley  then  lived  in  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  stayed  one  year,  then  settled  himself  at  Roxbury, 
where  he  died  July  30th,  1653,  and  his  wife  died  about  ten  years  before, 
the  latter  end  of  December,  1643. 

“As  for  myself,  after  I  married  Patience  Dudley,  I  lived  about  two 
years  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1635  I  removed  to  Ipswich,  where 
we  lived  together  without  children  till  January  16,  1640,  when  my  son, 
John  was  bom  and  two  years  Elizabeth  was  born  in  April  10th  1642 
and  about  nine  years  later  another  daughter  Mary  was  born,  and  three 
years  after,  Deborah  our  last,  was  born.” 

William  and  Margaret  Denison’s  son,  Edward,  was  married  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1641,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Roxbury, 
in  the  same  house  which  his  father  built,  lived  and  died  in.  On  March 
20th,  1641,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Weld  and  died  in 
April  1669.  He  left  but  one  son,  William,  and  five  daughters,  of  all  his 
large  family  of  13  children.  This  William  Denison  according  to  the 
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records  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  on  Eustis 
Street,  corner  of  Washington,  started  in  1633.  “Here  lyes  ye  body  of 
William  Denison  Master  of  Arts  and  Representative  for  ye  town  of 
Roxbury  about  twenty  years,  who  departed  this  life,  March  22nd,  1717, 
aged  54.”  In  a  record  of  1636-40  he  was  noted  as  owning  267  acres. 
The  Denison  estate  of  nine  acres  south  of  John  Johnson,  as  you  go 
towards  Boston  extended  from  a  point  opposite  the  burying  ground  to 
Vernon  Street  and  included  a  dwelling  house,  bake  house,  orchard  and 
house  lot. 

On  the  site  of  Diamond  block  was  a  very  old  house,  known  as  the  Old 
Red  Tavern  early  in  the  19th  century  and  kept  by  Martin  Pierce,  father 
of  Mrs.  Lot  Young,  which  was  possibly  the  Denison  homestead.  This 
dilapidated  building  was  pulled  down  by  some  young  men,  who  thought 
it  too  shabby  to  be  seen  by  President  Monroe  when  he  visited  Boston  in 
July  1817. 

Now  we  come  to  our  own  Captain  George  Denison  of  Stonington  and 
Mystic,  who  came  with  his  parents  to  New  England  in  1631,  quite  a 
young  boy,  having  been  baptized  in  England  in  1620.  At  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  he  met  Miss  Bridget  Thompson,  the  daughter  of  John  Thompson 
deceased,  whose  widow,  Alice,  had  come  here  from  Little  Preston  in  the 
Parish  of  Preston  Capes,  Northhamptonshire,  England.  This  family  in 
their  English  home  held  a  high  position,  their  social  status  being  next 
to  that  of  the  Cuonty  families. 

During  the  courtship  of  George  and  Bridget,  he  sent  her  the  following 
love  letter  as  it  is  directed  to  Miss  Bridget  Thompson  Stonington,  Conn., 
she  must  have  been  here  visiting  at  some  relative’s,  as  she  had  two  sis¬ 
ters  in  places  about  Stonington — Dorothy,  who  married  Thomas  Park, 
and  Mary,  who  married  Rev.  Richard  Blinman.  The  following  is  the 
poem: 

It  is  an  ordinance,  my  dear,  divine 
Which  God  unto  the  sons  of  men  makes  shine 
Even  marriage  is  that  whereof  I  speak 
And  unto  you  my  mind  therein  I  beak. 

In  Paradise,  of  Adam,  God  did  tell 
To  be  alone,  for  man,  would  not  be  well. 

He  in  His  wisdom  thought  it  right 
To  bring  a  woman  into  Adam’s  sight, 

A  helper  that  for  him  might  be  most  mete, 

And  comfort  him  by  her  doing  discreet. 

A  branch  though  young,  yet  do  I  think  it  good 
That  God’s  great  vows  by  man  be  not  withstood. 

Alone  I  am,  an  helper  I  would  find 
Which  might  give  satisfaction  to  my  mind. 

The  party  which  doth  satisfy  the  same 
Is  Mistress  Bridget  Thompson  by  her  name. 

God  having  drawn  my  affection  unto  thee 
My  heart’s  desire  is  thine  may  be  to  me. 

Thus  with  my  blottings  though  I  trouble  you 
Yet  pass  these  by  because  I  know  not  how, 
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Though  they  at  this  time  should  much  better  be, 

For  love  it  is  the  first  have  been  to  thee 
And  I  could  wish  that  they  much  better  were. 

Therefore,  I  pray  accept  them  as  they  are 
So  hoping  my  desire  I  shall  obtain. 

Your  own  true  lover  I,  George  Denison  by  name. 

From  my  father’s  house  in  Roxbury 
To  Miss  Bridget  Thompson,  Stonington  1640. 

This  certainly  shows  his  love  and  admiration  for  her  and  their  mar¬ 
riage  occurred  in  1640  and  they  lived  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Their  oldest 
child  Sarah,  was  born  in  1641  and  the  next,  Hannah,  was  bom  in  1643. 

Then  in  only  a  few  months  later  his  dear  wife  Bridget,  a  young  wom¬ 
an,  died.  Her  death  is  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  Roxbury  church, 
by  Rev.  John  Elliot,  thus:  1643-6  mo.  “Bridget  Denison,  the  wife  of 
George  Denison,  a  goodly  young  woman  dyed  of  a  fever  and  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Tradition  has  always  said  that  the  husband  went  immediately  from 
her  grave  to  England,  leaving  the  two  little  girls,  presumably  with  his 
parents.  He  was  a  soldier  in  England  for  more  than  a  year,  served 
under  Cromwell  in  the  army  of  Parliament,  was  at  the  battle  of  York 
or  Marston  Moor,  where  he  did  good  service,  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner  but  got  exchanged  and,  being  wounded  at  Naseby,  went  to 
Cork,  was  carried  into  the  castie  of  Bowadil,  was  nursed  back  to  health 
and  subsequently  he  loved  and  married  the  daughter,  Ann,  who  had 
as  many  pounds  for  her  dowry  as  her  weight,  which  was  ninety  pounds. 
The  Hyde  geneaology  says  Ann  Borrodale  was  born  at  Corsica  in  1675. 

The  Denison  genealogy  speaks  of  one,  Mercy  Denison,  a  descendant 
of  Capt.  George  and  Lady  Ann  Denison  (Bowadil),  daughter  of  John 
Bowadil  of  Cork,  Ireland.  This  is  further  proven  by  the  will  of  Capt. 
George,  dated  Nov.  20,  1693  where  it  appears  that  at  one  time  they 
were  residents  of  Cork,  as  he  says,  “there  is  considerable  rent  due  me 
for  a  house  of  my  wife  in  Cork,  Ireland,  which  was  given  her  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  by  her  father,  John  Borrodell,  at  his  death  and  no  doubt  may  ap¬ 
pear  upon  record  in  Cork.  The  house  stands  upon  lands  which  they 
called  Bishop’s  lands  and  was  built  by  our  said  father,  lie  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  whereof  my  said  wife  was  next  to  himself  as  may  also  ap¬ 
pear  there  upon  record.” 

The  Borredell,  Borredale,  Borrowdaile  or  Borodelle  family  needs  look¬ 
ing  up.  As  the  story  goes,  George  Denison  wounded  at  Naseby,  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  John  Borodelle,  somewhere  spoken  of  as  Sir  John, 
and  was  nursed  by  Ann,  the  daughter.  Now  Nasebj  is  in  Northomp- 
shire,  but  in  George  Denison’s  will  in  1693,  he  speaks  of  a  home  in  Cork, 
built  by  John  Borodelle  and  in  which  he  lived. 

Again,  Ann’s  brother  John  lived  in  England.  His  will  in  1667  calls 
him  of  London,  of  course  the  father  may  have  removed  to  Ireland  af¬ 
ter  Naseby. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  note  that  there  is  a  vale  of  Borrowdale  in 
Cumberland,  and  that  a  Borrowdale  family  lived  in  this  County.  The 
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Vale  is  in  the  Lake  District,  near  Derwentwater,  and  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  our  Capt.  George  Denison  had  an  uncle  who  went  to  Ireland  in 
1631,  Edward  Denison.  From  John  D.  Champlin’s  MSS — a  descendant 
of  Capt.  George  Denison  and  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  Gen.  Society. 

Besides  his  wife’s  relatives  in  Cork,  Capt.  George  had  cousins  there 
also,  as  his  first  cousin,  John  Denison,  who  was  Deputy  Governor  there, 
might  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  his  visiting  Cork.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  married  Ann,  as  the  will  of  her  brother  John  Borodelle, 
mentions  sister  Ann  Denison,  though  we  have  no  date  of  the  marriage, 
the  jointure  made  by  him  proves  the  fact  and  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  book  of  Conn,  state  records  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Vol.  1  pages  273- 
274. 

Jointure  of  Capt.  George  Denison. 

“This  witnesseth  that  I,  George  Denison  of  Southerton,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  Jurisdiction  in  New  England,  for  and  in  consideration  of  an  jointure 
due  unto  my  now  wife  Ann  Denison,  upon  marriage,  and  upon  my  for¬ 
mer  engagement,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
by  me  received  of  Mr.  John  Borrodelle,  which  he  freely  gave  to  my  wif< 
his  sister  Ann  Denison,  and  I  have  had  the  use  and  improvement  of, 
and  for  and  in  consideration  of  conjugal  and  dearer  affection  moving 
me  thereto,  have  for  the  reasons  above  said,  and  for  the  only  use  and 
benefit  of  my  said  wife,  Ann  Denison,  her  heirs  and  assigns,  and  b; 
these  presents  do  fully  absolutely  give,  grant,  alien,  make  over,  and  con¬ 
firm  unto  my  brother  Edward  Denison,  all  that  my  farm,  which  I  now 
dwell  upon,  consisting  of  five  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  as  it  lyeth 
at  Mintick  in  Southerton,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mystic  river,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  housing  that  at  present  are,  or  hereafter  may  be 
raised  upon  the  said  farm,  with  the  household  furniture,  together  with 
all  the  fencing  privileges  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  it,  with  all  the 
stock  upon  that  farm  aforesaid,  reserving  only  to  myself  there  my 
bald  faced  mare  and  all  my  goats  and  the  present  fencing  and  privileges 
according  to  my  pleasure,  during  my  natural  life  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  farm,  housing,  lands,  furniture,  stock  and  fences  with  all  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  for  the  only  use  of  the  said  Ann  Denison, 
under  him  the  said  Edward  Denison,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  tc 
his  and  their  own  proper  use  and  behoof  for  the  only  benefit  of  the  said 
Ann  Denison,  and  the  said  George  Denison,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  exe¬ 
cutor  and  administrators,  doth  further  covenent  and  grant  to  and  with 
the  said  Edward  Denison,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he  the  said  George 
Denison,  his  heirs  and  executors,  shall  at  all  times  forever  hereafter 
warrant  the  said  bargained  premises,  against  all  persons  whatsoever 
claiming  any  rigit  thereunto  by,  from,  or  under  me. 

“In  witness  hereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal.  Dated  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  former  ceed  of  the  same  to  my  wife,  May  the  third,  one  thous¬ 
and,  six  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

George  Denison  (Seal) 

“Read,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Michell 
Elizabeth  Denison’’ 
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Captain  George  Denison  brought  his  new  wife  home  to  Roxbury  in 

1645,  the  same  year  that  his  mother  died,  and  probably  they  took  the 
two  little  girls  into  their  family,  two  and  four  years  old,  and  Lady  Ann 
was  a  mother  to  them.  Lady  Ann  had  a  sister  who  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  his  third  wife,  and  after  his 
death  she  married  his  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell.  These  two 
people  by  the  name  of  Borodelle  are  the  only  ones  of  the  name  known 
here  at  that  early  date. 

At  this  period,  Capt.  George  Denison  was  called  by  the  elder  Win- 
throp,  “A  young  soldier  lately  come  out  of  the  wars  of  England.”  The 
young  men  of  Roxbury  wanted  to  make  him  their  captain,  but  the  an¬ 
cient  and  chief  men  gathered  together  and  outvoted  them  and  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  carrying  their  point.  While  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Denison, 
lived  in  Roxbury,  two  children  were  born  to  them,  John  and  Ann,  so 
when  they  came  to  New  London  in  1651,  he  brought  with  him  his  wife 
and  four  children,  Sarah,  Hannah,  John  and  Ann,  the  oldest  but  ten 
years.  In  New  London  he  took  up  a  house  lot,  and  built  a  house  on 
Hempstead  street  opposite  the  present  jail,  later  known  as  the  Old 
Chapman  homestead,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  1G54  he  sold  this  place  to 
John  Chynnery  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  having  previously  gone  to  Mystic 
and  the  New  London  story  by  Miss  Caulkins  says  that  “William  Chap¬ 
man  bought  of  Mr.  Blinman,  who  was  agent  for  Mr.  Chynnery,  Mr. 
Denison’s  house  and  lot,  which  he  styles  as  his  ‘new  dwelling  house.” 

While  living  there  he  had  charge  of  a  squadron,  and  in  case  of  an 
alarm  from  the  Indians,  he  was  to  repair  to  the  meeting  house  to  collect 
forces. 

Early  history  presents  no  more  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  than 
George  Denison.  He  reminds  us  of  the  border  men  of  Scotland 
and  though  he  failed  of  getting  the  title  of  Captain  in  Roxbury,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  title  at  coming  here,  for  in  the  Second  Vol.  Colonial  re¬ 
cords  of  Conn.,  page  279,  one  may  read  “May  11th,  1676  Captain  George 
Denison  is  chosen  Captain  for  New  London  County  and  second  to  the 
Major.” 

History  says,  he  removed  from  New  London  to  a  farm  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mystic  river,  then  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  plantation, 
but  afterwards  included  in  Stonington.  The  town  of  New  London 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land  in  the  Pequotsepos  valley  near  Mystic 
in  1652,  and  his  house  was  raised  May  1,  1661,  but  where  he  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  time  he  came  here  and  the  raising  of  this  house  is  not  record¬ 
ed,  perhaps  in  a  log  house  strongly  protected  from  the  Indians,  till  the 
larger  house  was  raised  which  was  surrounded  with  a  stockade. 

Many  items  in  the  old  records  show  that  Capt.  Denison  held  nearly 
every  office  in  town  and  had  many  interests  in  town  affairs,  but  was 
not  always  in  good  standing  as  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  his  mind  on 
all  occasions,  and  feared  no  one.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  build 
the  new  church  here,  which  took  three  years  to  finish  and  was  later 
fined  for  not  attending  the  service.  He  was  also  brought  before  the 
court  for  marrying  a  couple,  because  he  acted  under  his  commission 
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from  Mass.,  and  as  the  charter  of  Conn,  had  been  obtained,  it  was  very 
displeasing  to  the  Conn,  authorities. 

In  1664  the  General  Court  had  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  past 
offences  to  various  people,  but  not  to  Capt.  Denison,  which  shows  that 
he  was  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the  people  at  Hartford,  but  we  learn 
from  Mass,  and  Conn,  records  that  Capt.  Denison  was  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  civilian  but  his  military  services  are  recognized  and  por¬ 
trayed  in  our  Colonial  records  bearing  testimony  that  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  soldier,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Conn. 

At  last  after  many  brave  and  courageous  acts  the  General  Court 
did  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  to  him.  Through  all  these  trials  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way  as  the  records  show,  was  empowered  by  public  vote 
in  town  meeting  to  make  a  directory  or  signpost  and  set  it  up  on  a 
tree  or  post  this  side  of  the  wading  place  at  Pawcatuck  river  where 
the  country  highway  is  laid  out  so  that  strangers  and  travellers  may 
know  how  to  find  the  county  highway  through  the  town  to  London 
highway  at  Mystic  river.  Also  March  1669  it  was  voted  in  town  meet¬ 
ing  that  Capt.  Denison  be  one  of  the  committee  to  lay  out  the  county 
highway  4  pole  or  rods  wide  from  the  head  of  Mystic  river  (now  Old 
Mystic)  to  Kitchemaug,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  old  footpath  pro¬ 
vided  it  meet  with  the  London  highway  at  Mystic  river.  This  has 
always  been  called  The  Old  Post  Road,  passing  the  Road  church  from 
Westerly  to  Mystic. 

Our  ancestor  George  Denison  was  Captain  of  New  London  county 
forces  in  King  Phillip’s  War  and  was  with  Captain  John  Mason  Jr.,  in 
the  great  Swamp  fight  December  19th,  1675.  He  served  as  Provo 
Marshal,  acted  as  Magistrate  and  was  Assistant  and  Deputy  from 
Stonington  at  the  General  Court  for  fifteen  sessions,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  died  October  24th,  1694. 

Lady  Ann  was  a  few  years  her  husband’s  senior,  and  was  left  a 
widow  at  79  years  in  her  home  at  Pequotsepos,  with  her  son  William 
and  family.  She  lived  a  widow  19  years  till  her  death  which  occurred 
Sept.  26,  1712.  Ann  Borodell  Denison  was  buried  on  their  own  land 
in  the  old  Denison  burying  ground,  on  the  little  knoll  just  east  of  the 
village  of  Mystic,  overlooking  the  water  on  the  south  where  the  word 
Denison  has  been  cut  on  the  stone  entrance.  Later  she  was  moved, 
and  the  little  small  stone  with  the  angel’s  head  carved  at  the  top,  was 
placed  in  the  Denison  lot  in  Elm  Grove  cemetery,  north  of  Mystic. 
The  inscription  on  the  little  blue  headstone  reads  thus — Here  lies  ye 
body  of  Ann  Denison  who  died  Sept  ye  26th,  aged  97  years.  There  is 
also  a  footstone  with  the  letters  A.  D. 

One  writer  has  said,  “The  plain  woman  that  your  fathers  and 
mothers  buried  in  1712  has  been  found  to  be  a  lady  inheriting  Bishop’s 
lands.  • 

A  modern  granite  monument  was  erectea  to  Capt.  George  Denison 
in  1855  by  his  descendents,  near  his  wife’s  stone  bearing  this  inscrip¬ 
tion — George  Denison,  a  first  settler  in  Stonington  and  founder  of  the 
Denison  family,  died  Oct.  23rd,  1694,  aged  74  years.  But  his  body  was 
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laid  to  rest  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  on  business  at  the  General 
Assembly  when  he  died.  There  being  no  adequate  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  then  known,  he  was  buried  there  where  now  can  be  seen  his 
gravestone  in  the  Center  church  yard  which  has  been  renovated  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  society.  It  is  found  at  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter  the  side  entrance  and  has  this  inscription — 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Captain  George  Denison  departed  October  23rd, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  1694.  The  stone  is  rather  low  and  is  back 
of  some  of  the  taller  ones  and  is  rather  difficult  to  find.  He  left  six  of 
his  seven  children  at  his  death  and  about  forty  grand-children. 

In  his  will  he  gives  to  his  oldest  son  John  his  great  sword  and  the 
gauntlet  which  he  wore  in  the  wars  of  England;  to  his  son  William, 
his  rapier  and  broad  buff  belt  and  his  cartridge  box,  which  he  used  in 
the  Indian  wars,  also  his  long  carbine,  which  belt  and  sword  was  used 
in  the  same  service,  and  this  son  William  was  to  care  for  his  mother 
in  his  home  which  was  dear  to  him  and  pay  her  40  shillings  in  silver 
money,  yearly.  He  also  counsels  his  beloved  wife  to  give  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Borodell  Stanton,  the  silver  cup  which  was  received  from  England 
with  brother  Borodell’s  name,  J.  B.  on  it.  He  also  remembers  a  certain 
Nathaniel  Beebe  who  had  boarded  at  his  home  and  with  his  family  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  him  and  his  children. 
This  Mr.  Beebe  is  also  buried  in  the  old  Denison  yard. 

Some  mementoes  of  Lady  Ann  still  exist;  an  ancient  bit  of  embroid¬ 
ery  made  by  her  in  1624  while  in  a  nunnery  in  Ireland,  where  she  was 
at  school.  It  was  made  to  cover  a  Box  Iron,  some  sort  of  a  smoothing 
iron  kept  highly  polished  and  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  This 
relic  came  directly,  in  succession,  until  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Dea. 
Joseph  Denison,  who  lived  on  the  William  C.  Moss  farm,  near  the 
Road  church.  His  daughter  Bridget  married  Nathaniel  Mason  and 
their  daughter  Mary  Mason,  married  Amos  Miner,  and  she  gave  it  to 
her  grand-daughter,  Esther  Miner,  who  was  a  Denison,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Denison  and  so  it  came  back  into  the  Denison  family.  Grand¬ 
mother  Miner  gave  it  to  her  daughter  Eunice,  who  gave  it  when  she 
died,  to  her  sister  Hannah,  and  she  immediately  gave  it  to  the  wife 
of  her  brother,  Isaac  Denison  Miner.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  Groton  in 
the  Monument  house,  in  a  glass  case,  and  a  photograph  of  it  is  in  the 
James  Denison  Gen.  Another  piece  which  exactly  matched  this,  was 
owned  by  a  person  in  the  west  who  came  to  the  Stonintgon  celebration 
in  1914  and  saw  the  collection  in  the  house  for  antiques,  then  on  ex¬ 
hibition. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  old  homestead,  her  brass  candlestick 
and  the  little  brass  knob  near  the  fireplace  in  the  keeping  room.  More 
recently  there  has  been  found  a  ring  belonging  to  her,  in  the  hands 
of  another  descendant  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  a  very  beautiful  silver 
Tankard  is  in  another  house  in  New  York,  which  was  also  Lady  Ann’s. 
There  has  always  been  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  her  picture  was 
somewhere  among  her  descendants  and  recently  it  was  discovered 
hanging  in  the  home  of  one  of  them  in  Providence,  Miss  Alice  Kimball, 
having  come  down  in  her  family  in  a  direct  line,  and  shows  Lady  Alice 
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endowed  with  more  than  the  usual  good  looks  of  the  true  Irish  maid, 
with  her  sweet  brown  eyes  and  abundance  of  brown  hair,  caught  up 
with  combs,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  she  brought  over  the  seed  of  the  Denison  redding  apple,  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  small  and  deep  red  in  color,  which  is  yet  raised  in  this 
locality.  The  Barberry  bush  is  another  of  her  gifts  to  the  people  here. 
We  seem  to  see  her  in  her  household  tasks  in  her  home  through  the 
years,  surrounded  by  her  children,  while  her  soldier  husband  was  often 
away  on  dangerous  business. 

It  is  now  275  years  since  these  people  lived  here  and  walked  our 
streets,  but  their  personality  has  pervaded  the  centuries  since  they 
came  to  live  in  the  then  wilds  of  Pequotsepos  valley. 

But  yearly  there  comes  to  the  old  homestead,  hundreds  of  their 
descendants  to  pay  homage  to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  hospital¬ 
ity  is  shown  them  by  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Ann  Borodell  Denison 
Gates,  who  has  collected  many  of  the  family  heirlooms  as  well  as  many 
other  old  time  pieces  of  furniture  which  fills  the  large,  sunshiny  rooms 
with  old  and  modern  improvements,  and  makes  the  Capt.  George  Den¬ 
ison  homestead  a  very  delightful  place  to  visit. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH 


STONINGTON  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE 


(Written  by  Rev.  Amos  Chesebro,  a  *nonogenarian,  of  Stonington, 

for  the  author  in  1904) 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  village  of  Stonington  is  built  was  a 
portion  of  the  original  grant  of  2262  acres  made  to  William  Chese- 
brough,  the  first  white  settler  of  the  town  of  Stonington,  by  the  town 
of  Pequot.  In  his  last  will  and  testament  dated  May  23d,  1667,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  estate,  Mr.  Chesebrough  says,  ‘T  give  unto  my  sons 
Nathaniel  and  Elisha,  ye  neck  of  land  called  Wadawonnet.”  This  was 
the  Indian  name  by  which  this  portion  of  his  estate  was  called.  It  was 
for  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  level  tract  of  land  with  a  gradual  rise  of 
the  surface  towards  the  northeast  portion  of  the  neck.  As  originally 
laid  out,  the  north  end  of  Front  street  (Now  Main)  was  much  higher 
than  the  land  immediately  west.  In  my  boyhood,  on  the  east  side  of 
Front  street  where  the  land  was  highest,  there  were  tw*o  buildings,  viz. 
Samuel  Trumbull’s  house  and  the  brick  arsenal,  where  the  two  18-pound 
cannon  and  a  small  8  or  10  pound  cannon,  with  a  pile  of  cannon  balls 
and  some  ammunition  were  kept. 

From  the  point  where  the  arsenal  stood,  the  road  descended  quite 
steeply  towards  the  north  end  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  passed 
over  a  ditch  or  culvert  which  drained  a  marsh  lying  off  east.  This  hill 
was  called  Point  Hill.  In  recent  years  the  hill  has  been  cut  down  some 
6  or  8  feet  and  the  soil  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  raise  the  road 
bed  over  the  culvert,  so  that  the  old  rise  or  elevation  of  the  north  end 
of  Front  street  has  in  large  measure  disappeared  and  the  arsenal  be¬ 
ing  left  on  too  high  a  terrace  to  get  the  cannon  into  it,  or  out  of  it,  was 
later  removed.  There  also  was  an  elongated  swell  of  the  ground  or 
hillock  in  the  southern  portion,  beginning  some  8  or  10  rods  south-east 
of  the  Amos  Sheffield  house  on  Water  street  and  extending  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  nearly  to  Harmony  street.  This  Sheffield  house  was 
built  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  hillock  or  mound  and  what  now  is 
the  lower  story  or  basement  of  this  house  was  originally  the  cellar,  for 
when  Water  street  was  graded  down  to  its  present  level,  space  and  op¬ 
portunity  were  made  for  turning  this  cellar  into  stores  lor  mercantile 
purposes  and  created  the  necessity  for  the  long  flight  of  steps  by 
which  the  front  door  of  the  house  is  reached  from  the  ground.  What 
is  true  of  this  house  is  true  also  of  the  Amos  Palmer  house  on  Front 
street.  By  the  grading  down  of  this  street  this  house  is  left  several 
feet  above  the  street  level  and  a  convenient  room  has  thus  been  made 
for  a  basement  store  and  office. 

Wall  street  is  a  cut  through  this  hillock  and  the  depth  of  the  excav¬ 
ation  is  shown  by  the  height  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side,  supporting 
the  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  Amos  Palmer  house  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  great  amount  of  earth  and  gravel  removed  was  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  wharves  and  the  raising  of  the  water  front  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village. 
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Since  I  have  been  reading  ‘‘The  Old  Homes  of  Stonington”  it  has 
brought  home  to  my  memory,  vividly,  scenes  and  events  which  I  had 
forgotten  and  I  seem  to  live  them  over  again  as  a  present  reality.  I  was 
never  very  well  acquainted  witty  the  families  at  the  Road,  but  I  recall 
distinctly  Mr.  John  D.  Noyes,  Thomas  Palmer,  good  old  Cato  and  Flora, 
Mr.  Norman  and  Robert  Milley,  whom  I  used  to  meet  on  the  street  and 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  being  a  very  peculiar  person.  He  was  a 
mulatto  and  had  two  sisters,  with  one  or  both  of  whom  he  walked  to 
the  village  of  Stonington  in  pleasant  weather,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
He  used  to  wear  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  with  a  wide  ribbon,  and  an 
outer  dress  that  looked  like  a  gown ;  his  lower  limbs  were  small  and  his 
walk  elastic  and  he  tripped  along  like  a  young  girl.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  run  like  a  deer.  Young  men  out  of  mischief  tried  to  waylay  him 
but  I  never  heard  of  him  being  caught.  He  and  his  sisters  did  a  reg¬ 
ular  business  in  gathering  and  selling  berries,  medicinal  herbs,  barks 
and  roots  as  wanted  by  the  village  families,  that  regularly  engaged 
them. 

The  Woodbridge  house  I  visited  once  on  the  Sabbath,  near  the  close 
of  Rev.  Ira  Hart’s  ministry.  When  his  strength  began  to  fail  he  sent 
for  me  one  cold  Sunday  to  drive  him  to  the  Road  meeting  house,  where 
he  was  then  the  minister.  On  arriving  there  we  stopped  at  the  Wood- 
bridge  house,  where  he  was  warmed  by  a  good  fire  and  a  rum  sling,  hot. 
The  boy  also  had  a  sip  of  the  sling,  as  an  antidote  to  the  severe  cold. 
Although  I  attended  church  regularly  during  my  boyhood,  I  cannot  now 
recall  any  sentiment  that  Mr.  Hart  ever  uttered  in  his  discourses.  I 
remember  his  looks  distinctly;  rather  stocky  in  build,  with  large,  round 
full  face  and  double  chin  and  a  dignified  gait,  always  carrying  a  gold¬ 
headed  cane.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  preacher  and  an 
excellent  pastor  of  his  flock,  but  we  boys  were  afraid  of  him  and  did 
not  like  to  meet  him  face  to  face.  For  one  thing  he  was  noted — his 
high  Calvinistic  theology.  I  remember  once,  as  the  congregation  was 
coming  out  of  the  audience  room  of  the  church  in  the  Boro,  hearing 
Samuel  Denison  say  something  like  this:  “I  don’t  believe  that  doctrine.” 
Election,  perhaps  it  was.  It  seems  strange  that  although  they  were 
strict  in  their  views  of  the  right  training  of  children,  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  child  piety;  children  were  to  be  brought  up  to  be  converted  at 
or  after  they  arrived  at  maturity. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hart  the  Church  called  to  the  pastorate  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  new  school  Seminary  at  New 
London. 

Mrs.  Hart  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Her  grandfather  was  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  effici¬ 
ent  members  of  the  body  which  drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Hart  herself  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence,  but 
was  even  more  rigid  in  her  theology  than  her  husband.  She  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  saintly  woman  though  somewhat  of  an  esthetic.  In  the  west 
parlor  of  her  house  she  had  a  number  of  the  old  Sherman  family  por¬ 
traits,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  David  Hart,  the  last  of  her  family,  the 
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house  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ira  Hart  Palmer,  who  invited  me  to 
view  them  upon  one  of  my  visits  to  Stonington. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old  our  family  moved  from  the  Eells 
house  in  the  village  to  the  old  mansion  where  my  uncle,  Grandison 
Chesebrough,  his  mother  and  sisters  lived.  As  my  father  owned  the 
east  half  of  the  house,  and  about  tewnty  acres  of  the  old  farm,  which 
he  had  bought  on  the  settlement  of  my  grandfather’s  estate,  we  lived 
there  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  One  season  I  attended 
school  at  the  Quiambaug  school-house  when  Dea.  Noyes  Palmer  was  the 
teacher.  What  a  grand,  good  man  he  was!  always  ready  and  compe¬ 
tent  for  any  good  work.  His  sister,  Aunt  Dolly,  was  much  like  him. 
Another  good  man  in  that  neighborhood  was  old  Deacon  Thomas  Miner. 
In  advanced  life,  he  did  not  attend  church  steadily,  but  was  usually 
present  on  Communion  Sundays  and  sat  during  the  services  under  the 
pulpit.  He  always  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  old  prophets — his  bland 
expression  of  face,  his  flowing,  white,  silken  hair,  his  short  trousers 
with  silver  knee-buckles  and  with  silver  buckles  to  his  shoes — to  my 
youthful  imagination  he  looked  almost  glorified. 

On  the  other  road  easterly  I  had  some  pleasant  acquaintances.  There 
was  Abel  Pendleton,  a  little  off  the  highway,  who  we  used  to  think 
made  the  best  and  sweetest  butter  of  any  of  the  farmers.  Then  there 
were  Jesse  York  and  his  wife,  nice,  excellant  folks.  In  pleasant  weath¬ 
er,  few  days  passed  which  did  not  bring  him  down  to  the  village  on  his 
old,  white  mare,  who  was  so  accustomed  to  him  that,  when  he  once 
got  fairly  mounted,  had  he  fallen  asleep,  she  would  have  carried  him 
safely  home  on  a  steady  walk,  for  if  he  had  swung  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  she  was  prompt  to  swing  as  much  the  other  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fall. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  which 
used  to  stand  in  the  village,  chief  among  them  being  the  old  White 
Meeting  house  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  place.  When  I 
knew  it  first  it  had  square  pews  and  the  one  which  our  family  occupied 
was  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  audience  room.  I  used  to  carry  my 
mother’s  foot  stove  to  church.  This  was  a  square  tin  vessel,  perfora¬ 
ted  at  the  top  to  let  the  heat  up,  set  in  a  hard  wood  frame  about  9  orlO 
inches  square  and  some  6  or  8  inches  high.  In  this  was  placed  a  sheet 
iron  receptacle  or  dish  to  hold  the  hot  cinders  or  coals  and  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  an  iron  wire  bail.  The  old  Meeting  house  was  altered  in  form 
and  renewed  in  my  boyhood,  also  the  square  pews  were  taken  out  and 
slips  put  in,  a  commodious  porch  or  entry  was  divided  off  from  the  aud¬ 
ience  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  and  in  the  porch  two  pairs 
of  stairs  led  to  the  galleries,  one  on  the  north  side  leading  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s,  one  on  the  south  side  leading  to  the  gallery  of  the  male  worship¬ 
pers. 

On  one  occasion,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Stonington  (August 
10)  was  observed  with  great  pomp.  Rev.  David  Sherman  delivered  the 
oration  in  the  Meeting-house.  The  large  boys  and  young  men  organized 
a  military  company  with  Charles  W.  Denison  for  captain.  They  were 
armed  with  wooden  guns,  had  large  white  feathers  in  their  hats,  and 
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their  clothes  were  artistically  beribboned.  This  company  was  given  the 
front  seats  nearest  the  pulpit  ,on  this  occasion.  The  procession  was 
large,  the  music  enlivening  and  the  attendant  crowd  was  immense.  Af¬ 
ter  the  people  had  been  seated  in  the  church  the  crowd  rushed  in  and 
hurried  up  the  stairs  to  find  seats  in  the  gallery.  All  at  once  the  south 
flight  of  stairs  broke  down  with  a  terrible  crash,  amid  screams  and  a 
cloud  of  dust.  It  was  an  astonishing  fact  that  no  one  was  killed.  The 
only  damage  was  some  bad  scratches,  bruises  and  a  terrible  fright,  but 
the  services  were  only  briefly  delayed. 

There  was  also  a  Voluntary  Artillery  company  formed  in  the  Boro 
in  my  younger  days,  of  which  Warren  Stanton  was  the  first  captain, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  military  officers  I  ever  saw  on  par¬ 
ade.  The  dress  of  the  company  was  of  blue  black  cloth  trimmed  with 
bullet  shaped  buttons  of  silver  hue.  They  wore  swords  by  their  sides 
and  caps  surmounted  by  a  long  white  feather.  They  had  a  small 
mounted  cannon  on  which  they  practiced  and  which  was  used  for  sal¬ 
utes  on  public  occasions.  This  company  had  not  been  long  formed  when 
one  of  its  members  died.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Nathan  Wheeler  of 
North  Stonington.  When  the  body  was  brought  to  Stonington  from  the 
South,  where  he  died,  the  company  voted  to  escort  the  hearse  to  the 
place  of  burial  on  foot,  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  I  remember  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  were  completely  exhausted  by  the  walk  and  were 
made  sick. 

I  also  remember  the  First  Company,  8th  Conn.  Militia,  whose  officers 
were  Francis  Amy,  captain;  Charles  H.  Smith,  lieutenant;  Peleg  Han- 
cox,  ensign;  Giles  C.  Smith,  sergeant.  The  other  officers  were  chosen 
captain  subsequently  as  their  respective  predeccessors  resigned.  On 
one  of  their  training  days,  as  the  company  was  marching  down  Main 
street,  about  half  way  between  Harmony  and  Wall  street,  there  stood  a 
story  and  a  half  unpainted  house  on  a  site  a  little  higher  than  the 
street  level,  which  was  occupied  by  Capt.  William  Potter  (who  was  the 
first  lighthouse  keeper).  Capt.  Potter’s  daughter  was  engaged  to  the 
drummer  of  this  1st  Militia  company,  and  as  they  came  marching  past 
he  espied  his  fiancee  at  the  window,  and  wishing  to  do  his  best  and  make 
all  the  music  at  his  command,  as  a  salute,  he  beat  the  drum  with  so 
much  spirit  that  he  pounded  the  drum  head  in  and  spoiled  the  music  for 
the  day,  which  was  not  very  well  pleasing  to  the  Captain.  In  front  of 
the  house  of  Capt.  Fanning,  towards  the  water,  was  situated  the  Fort 
from  which  the  shots  were  fired  that  drove  the  British  from  Fishers 
Island  Sound  when  they  bombarded  Stonington.  It  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  semi  circle,  open  toward  the  east. 

Just  across,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Grand  street,  was  a 
building  which  Dr.  David  Hart  fitted  up  for  an  office  and  drug  store  af¬ 
ter  finishing  his  studies  at  the  medical  school.  Here  he  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  classics  to  many  young  men  and  boys. 

At  the  west  ,to  the  rear  of  this  building,  was  Dea.  Fellows’  work  shop. 
Here  he  built  boats.  I  used  occasionally  to  go  in  here  and  see  him  at 
work  and  frequently  as  one  passed  by  on  the  street  you  would  hear  the 
old  man  singing  the  songs  of  Zion.  Like  Dea.  Miner,  he  was  a  patri- 
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archal  character  to  class  with  Abraham  and  Simeon  of  scripture  record. 
His  daughter  was  as  good  as  her  father,  and  a  story  is  told  of  one  of 
the  neighboring»deacons  who,  having  lost  his  wife  after  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tressing  illness,  came  to  see  Miss  Fellows  the  very  evening  after  her 
funeral  and  proposed  marriage.  She  was  of  course  shocked  and  said  to 
him,  “Why,  Deacon,  is  not  this  too  sudden?”  “Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  “I 
picked  you  out  some  time  ago,”  and  she  made  him  a  good  wife  and 
nurse  in  his  declining  years. 

Opposite  the  Eells  house  lived  Col.  Joseph  Smith  in  a  fine  mansion. 
His  family  were  excellent  people,  and  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
Nancy  was  a  grand  affair.  A  short  time  after  I  was  present  at  her 
funeral,  and  it  was  a  sad  occasion.  I  remember  how  deeply  impressed 
old  Dr.  William  Lord  seemed  to  be  by  the  address  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whittle¬ 
sey  as  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  south  parlor.  Though  it  is  nearly  75 
years  ago  I  recall  distinctly  the  face  of  the  Doctor  as  it  then  appeared. 
Col.  Smith  was  chaplain  of  the  local  lodge  of  Free  Masons,  which  was 
a  large  one,  and  as  they  walked  in  their  regalia  at  the  funeral  of  their 
members  of  the  lodge  the  chaplain  always  carried  on  his  two  arms  a 
large  quarto  open  Bible  covered  with  crepe,  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention. 

I  remember  well  the  Joshua  Swan  house,  situated  just  east  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  I  think  Mr.  Swan  was  a  shoemaker.  His  eld¬ 
est  son,  Capt.  Joshua,  was  a  man  respected  in  the  community,  but  he 
had  one  habit  which  amused  the  children.  When  walking  in  the  street, 
if  he  saw  an  acquaintance  a  few  rods  away  approaching,  he  would 
throw  back  his  head  and  raise  his  chin  and  when  he  passed  the  person 
he  would  let  his  head  drop  down  again  to  its  normal  position  by  way  of 
greeting.  The  son  Jabez  was  a  genius  who  inherited  his  peculiarities  as 
a  preacher  from  his  mother.  She  was  a  tall,  gifted  woman  with  little 
culture,  but  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  force.  I  have  heard  her  exhort 
in  the  Baptist  prayer  meetings  with  such  impressiveness  as  to  make 
the  sinners  in  Zion  and  out  of  Zion  tremble.  Her  voice  was  shrill  and 
made  the  glass  in  the  windows  tinkle.  After  Elder  Jabez  returned  home 
from  the  drill  of  the  Theological  school,  the  first  sermon  he  preached 
was  in  the  Congregational  church.  It  was  such  a  kind  of  sermon  as 
any  young  Congregational  or  Episcopal  minister  would  preach,  but  he 
soon  broke  off  the  fetters  that  the  training  school  had  fastened  on  him 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  impetus  that  was  born  in  him,  for  he  was 
his  mother’s  son 

As  you  entered  the  lane  or  street  that  led  to  the  meeting  house,  out 
of  Main  street,  there  stood  on  the  corner  the  two-story  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Zebulon  Stanton,  the  silversmith.  He  worked  in  a  small  ell 
or  office  extending  north  from  his  house.  The  next  building  south  was 
occupied  by  his  son  Jonathan,  who  made  furniture  and  coffins.  Still 
further  south,  on  the  corner  of  the  cross  street,  stood  William  Rodman’s 
dwelling,  and  immediately  across  Front  street,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
was  the  York  place  which  was  built  for  a  tavern  and  had  a  long  ell 
running  north  from  the  house  that  contained  quite  a  spacious  hall  for 
dancing  and  other  purposes.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street  running 
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west  towards  the  Morrell  house,  the  dwelling  houses  were:  first,  the 
house  of  Mr.  Weld  or  Welles,  who  had  a  dwarf  son,  David,  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  tall,  whom  the  boys  used  to  call  “Creeper;”  further 
along  was  the  house  of  Peter  Crary,  the  birthplace  of  the  wealthy  Crary 
brothers  of  New  York  city  and  of  their  sister,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lord.  The 
names  of  the  brothers  were  Edward  (a  bachelor),  Peter  and  John. 

Next  to  this  house  you  came  to  the  big  gate  which  faced  the  head  of 
Water  street,  but  there  was  then  no  road  connecting  it  with  the  road 
running  north  to  the  Bridge  and  Cove,  but  just  south  of  the  salt  works 
was  a  cross  road  so  that  teams  moving  out  of  the  village  by  way  of 
Front  street  could  cross  over  to  the  road  which  leads  north  by  the 
Grandison  barn  and  to  the  Mystics.  I  well  remember  the  interest  of  all 
when  Water  street  was  extended  through  the  Robinson  pasture  to  the 
Mystic  road. 

This  gate  then  opened  into  a  large  lot  of  unoccupied  land  called  “The 
Robinson  Pasture”  where  later  stood  the  Wadawanuck  hotel  and  where 
now  stands  the  (colored)  Third  Baptist  church  and  many  other  build¬ 
ings.  This  lot  was  originally  more  or  less  covered  with  large  rocks, 
which  being  blasted  and  broken  up,  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
rough  material  of  which  the  breakwater  was  built  by  Capt.  Charles  H. 
Smith,  the  contractor.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  this  pasture  was  the 
Robinson  Burying  Ground,  which  can  now  be  seen,  and  among  other 
stones  is  one  set  there  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  William  A.  Fanning, 
who  died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  On  the  stone  a  verse  of  Mrs.  Hemans’ 
poetry  is  engraved: 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one; 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep, 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O’er  his  low  grave  may  weep. 

Directly  west  of  the  gate  into  the  Robinson  pasture  was  the  house  of 
old  Mr.  Burtch,  whose  daughter  married  Peleg  Hancox,  and  later  he 
built  a  new  house  on  this  site.  The  next  house  at  the  west  was  occupied 
for  a  time  by  John  Kirby  (the  teacher  at  the  Academy).  He  kept  as 
boarders  boys  who  attended  school,  two  of  whom  were  John  and  Joshua 
Hyde  from  Mystic.  Still  further  along  was  the  Sanford  house,  where 
Uncle  Joshua  and  Aunt  Betsey  lived  unmarried.  Everybody  loved  them 
for  their  genial  character.  They  had  a  brother  Joe,  who  was  mentally 
defective.  He  was  a  large  man,  frequently  seen  on  the  streets  with  a 
cane  in  his  hand,  saluting  people  whom  he  knew.  He  was  quite  bright 
and  would  talk  intelligently  but  never  learned  to  read.  He  was  not 
harmful  or  abusive  unless  ill  used,  when  he  became  wrathful  and  vio¬ 
lent.  In  warm  weather  he  went  barefoot  but  otherwise  he  was  always 
well  dressed  and  he  had  a  great  penchant  for  gathering  canes.  Nothing 
pleased  him  so  well  as  to  receive  a  gift  of  a  cane,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  collection  at  his  home. 

The  Joe  Palmer  dwelling  stood  beyond  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 
There  were  in  that  house  several  children  whom  I  well  remember;  Joe, 
a  red  headed  boy  named  James,  and  the  sister  who  married  Rev.  Chas. 
W.  Denison.  The  tract  of  land  at  the  head  of  Lambert’s  Cove  belonged 
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to  the  Joe  Palmer  family  and  was  called  “Uncle  Joe’s  woods.”  It  was 
a  favorite  place  for  the  boys  to  play  ball.  Afterwards  the  land  was 
called  “Walnut  Grove,”  and  later  Mr.  James  I.  Day  built  a  mansion 
there.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wells,  was  an  old  house  bought  by  William  Woodbridge  and  enlarged 
and  improved  by  him  for  a  dwelling  and  school  room. 

I  recall  also  another  personage  who  was  made  the  butt  of  the  boys 
in  the  village;  he  was  ordinarily  intelligent,  a  fair  scholar  in  school, 
but  his  reasoning  powers  were  deficient,  his  knowledge  of  things  limited 
and  his  memory  weak.  His  name  was  Joe.  Hiscox.  His  father  was  a 
caulker,  and  had  often  in  his  work  to  use  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine, 
which  Joe  would  bring  to  him  when  needed.  One  day  his  mother  want¬ 
ed  some  pearlash  and  ginger  to  complete  her  preparation  for  baking 
and  charged  Joe  with  the  errand  to  go  to  the  store  and  get  the  articles. 
Knowing  the  liability  of  the  boy  to  forgetfulness,  she  repeated  the 
names  of  the  articles  over  and  over  again  to  him,  so  he  started  on  his 
errand,  saying  to  himself,  “pearlash  and  ginger,  pearlash  and  ginger, 
I  hain’t  forgot  it  yet.”  Directly  he  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell;  on  rising 
to  his  feet  he  scratched  his  head  trying  to  recall  his  errand.  “Oh  yes, 
I  haint  forgot  it  yet,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  I  haint  forgot  it  yet.” 
His  mother  could  do  no  baking  that  day  and  the  boys  got  hold  of  the 
story  and  plagued  Joe  unmercifully. 

As  for  Zebbie  Hancox  (whom  many  yet  remember),  I  recall  that  he 
was  bright  and  quick  to  learn  in  his  younger  years  and  a  great  reader. 
When  the  first  Sunday  school  was  opened  in  Stonington,  Zebbie  and  I 
belonged  to  the  same  class  and  Dr.  David  Hart  was  the  teacher.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  repeating  passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  The  scholar  who  learned  and  repeated  the  largest 
number  of  verses  correctly  stood  the  highest  in  the  class  on  the  roll 
and  received  cards  of  the  highest  merit.  There  were  four  grades  of 
cards,  each  one  of  which  was  about  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb.  The 
lowest  in  value  had  printed  on  it  the  sentence  “Good  Behavior,”  the 
third  and  highest,  “Search  the  Scriptures.”  At  the  end  of  the  season 
which  lasted  six  months  those  who  had  received  the  largest  number  of 
the  highest  cards  were  rewarded  with  books  of  some  value,  the  rewards 
being  graded  down  to  those  who  had  learned  the  fewest  verses  or  had 
been  remiss  in  behavior  or  attendance.  I  remember  that  Zebbie  beat 
every  member  of  the  school  as  he  could  repeat  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible  without  an  error,  so  that  Dr.  Hart  would  get  tired  hearing  his 
lesson.  Later  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Peleg  Hancox  and  while 
in  that  position  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the 
leading  families  in  town,  but  on  being  jilted,  as  it  was  said,  he  became 
partially  unbalanced  in  his  mind  and  as  an  old  saying  goes  was  “love 
cracked,”  so  forsaking  his  business  and  social  intercourse  he  lived  the 
remainder  of  his  days  a  hermit’s  life.  He  built  a  cabin  on  Diving  street 
near  the  water  and  became  an  expert  and  successful  fisherman.  He 
could  often  be  seen  on  the  streets  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  a 
fishing  cruise,  peddling  his  fish  from  an  old  wheelbarrow.  He  lived 
alone  in  his  hut  allowing  no  visitors.  Jealously  carrying  his  money  on 
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his  person,  on  being  expostulated  with  by  his  friends  for  not  depositing 
his  funds  in  a  bank,  his  reply  was  “that  if  he  was  drowned,  the  money 
would  be  an  inducement  to  somebody  to  fish  up  his  body  and  give  him 
a  decent  burial.”  In  his  later  years  he  became  more  careful  of  his  funds, 
building  up  quite  a  district  of  houses  near  the  water  and  left  quite  a 
large  sum  in  the  bank  for  his  near  relatives  at  his  death. 

As  you  look  across  the  bay  that  sets  up  in  the  east  of  the  village  of 
Stonington  boro,  you  see  two  or  three  little  islands  showing  themselves 
above  the  water.  The  further  one,  less  prominent  than  the  others,  but 
distinctly  outlined  at  low  tide,  is  what  is  called  “Rhodes  Folly.”  It  has 
an  interesting  tradition  connected  with  it.  In  the  Colonial  days,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  different 
colonies  were  independent  of  one  another,  in  fact,  were  little  sovereign¬ 
ties  and  enacted  their  own  respective  laws.  These  laws,  especially  in 
regard  to  tariffs  on  imported  goods,  often  conflicted  with  one  another, 
and  what  was  dutiable  in  one  colony  would  be  admitted  free  in  another 
adjoining  colony.  In  order  to  make  money  out  of  this  state  of  affairs 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Rhodes  built  a  store-house  on  a  little  reef  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  so  that  the  west  half  of  the  building  should  be  in  Connecticut 
and  the  east  half  in  Rhode  Island.  Goods  imported  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies  (rum,  sugar,  tobacco)  or  from  other  foreign  countries  that  were 
dutiable  in  Conn.,  he  would  store  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  goods  dutiable  in  Rhode  Island  he  would  pack  on  the  other  side 
and  so  when  the  revenue  officers  from  either  colony  came  to  arrest  him 
as  a  smuggler,  or  to  confiscate  his  goods,  he  would  retreat  and  move 
his  stores  from  one  side  to  the  other,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
thus  escape  all  penalty.  I  never  knew  the  issue  of  his  experiment  but 
as  the  remaining  foundations  of  his  building  bear  the  sobriquet  of  “Fol¬ 
ly”  I  conclude  that  his  profits  were  not  large. 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  sailors  are  notorious  spinners  of 
yarns.  In  pleasent  weather  at  sea  they  have  a  good  many  leisure  hours 
which  they  seek  to  make  cheery  by  telling  stories  and  they  often  become 
very  inventive  in  that  line.  In  my  boyhood  the  greater  portion  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  boro  were  either  active  or  retired  sailors  or 
were  connected  in  business  relations  with  sailors,  hence  whenever  the 
men  gathered  in  the  stores  or  public  places  they  usually  expected  to 
have  a  jolly  time  by  telling  stories,  and  he  that  could  reel  off  the  stran¬ 
gest  and  most  increditable  whopper  carried  off  the  palm.  The  habit 
was  so  attractive  and  contageous  that  the  farmers  who  came  to  the 
village  to  trade  enjoyed  it  as  much  and  as  heartily  as  the  villagers 
themselves.  As  I  was  accustomed  to  assist  my  father  in  his  store  out 
of  school  hours  it  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  me  to  listen  to 
the  jolly  talk  of  the  customers.  One  of  these  was  an  old  man  who  was 
accustomed  to  spin  incredible  yarns  with  such  a  look  of  assurance  on 
his  face  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  really  believed  them,  and 
nothing  pleased  a  gathered  company  so  much  as  to  start  him  off  on  his 
strange  experiences.  I  will  give  an  example  of  Uncle  Harry’s  yarns. 
He  was  a  rope  maker  bv  trade,  and  near  by  the  rope  walk,  where  he 
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worked,  there  was  a  very  rich  lot  of  land  that  he  claimed  was  more 
productive  than  any  other  in  town.  One  day  in  the  late  summer  he  was 
standing  by  an  open  window  of  the  rope  walk  and  he  heard  an  unusual 
sound  as  of  a  small  multitude  of  people  talking  though  he  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  they  said.  He  looked  this  way  and  that,  but  saw  no  one, 
and  listening  carefully  he  became  convinced  that  the  sounds  came  from 
the  ground :  so  getting  out  of  the  window  he  applied  his  ear  close  to  the 
surface  where  potatoes  were  growing,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the  words 
“Move  along,  move  along,”  coming  from  the  potato  hills  and  discovered 
that  the  potatoes  were  growing  so  fast  and  so  large  that  they  were 
nudging  their  neighbors  for  room  to  spread  themselves.  Again,  as  he 
was  on  a  hunting  excursion  along  the  shore  carrying  an  old-fashioned 
fowling  piece,  he  saw  at  a  distance  several  wild  ducks  feeding.  Loading 
his  gun  in  haste  he  moved  carefully  towards  them  and  fired.  What  was 
his  surprise  to  find  that  six  ducks,  shot  through  the  eyes,  were  strung 
on  his  ramrod,  which  in  his  excitement  he  had  not  withdrawn  after 
loading. 

Uncle  Harry  was  usually  followed  by  a  reddish  brown  cur,  by  the 
name  of  Romeo,  whose  worth  was  above  all  valuation.  Pointing  to  the 
scales  on  the  counter  of  the  store,  he  said  that  if  Romeo  was  put  in  one 
scale  and  gold  enough  in  the  other  to  tip  the  beam,  the  gold  would  not 
buy  him.  As  an  ilustration  of  the  dog’s  intelligence,  he  said  that  “one 
day  his  wife  was  cooking  doughnuts  while  Romeo  lay  on  the  floor  near¬ 
by  watching  the  operation.  There  were  no  cooking  stoves  in  those  days, 
the  baking  was  done  in  a  brick  oven,  built  into  the  chimney  or  common¬ 
ly  in  the  open  fire  place,  the  iron  pots  and  kettles  being  furnished  with 
bails  which  were  hung  over  the  fire  by  hooks  attached  to  a  crane,  or 
skillets  and  spiders  with  long  iron  handles  were  set  over  live  coals 
drawn  out  on  the  hearth.  One  day  Uncle  Harry’s  wife  had  drawn  out  a 
heap  of  live  coals  and  having  put  her  lard  into  a  skillet  she  set  it  on  the 
coals  to  be  heated,  but  just  as  she  had  dropped  the  twisted  slices  of 
dough  into  the  hot  lard  she  was  called  out  of  the  room  by  a  violent 
knock  at  the  outside  door.  After  being  detained  several  minutes  she 
hurried  back,  expecting  to  find  the  doughnuts  spoiled,  when  to  her  sur¬ 
prise  she  found  that  Romeo  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  as  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  one  of  his  forepaws  to  the  long  iron  handle  of  the  skillet  and  was 
gently  teetering  it  up  and  down,  thus  saving  the  doughnuts  from  being 
burned.” 

The  house  of  Miss  Mary  Howe  recalls  old  times  strikingly,  and  her 
father,  Capt.  George.  She  was  the  seventh  child  and  gained  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  manipulation.  In  my 
boyhood  I  had  a  swelling  on  my  neck  and  my  mother,  being  alarmed  by 
the  suggestion  that  I  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  called  “King’s  Evil,” 
she  was  advised  to  send  me  to  her  for  treatment.  So  I  went  and  Miss 
Howe  set  me  down  in  a  chair  and  standing  behind  me  rubbed  my  neck 
up  and  down  with  her  hands.  For  several  weeks  this  was  kept  up  every 
few  days.  The  swelling  gradually  disappeared  and  has  never  returned, 
but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  seventh  child  theory,  although  a  cure 
was  effected. 
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On  the  west  side  of  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  mansion  of  the 
late  Charles  P.  Williams,  is  located  the  two-story  house  once  owned  by 
Oliver  Burdick,  used  formerly  as  a  tavern.  He  was  a  shoemaker  and 
kept  a  small  store.  His  legs  were  not  of  equal  length,  which  caused  him 
to  swing  the  upper  part  of  his  body  back  and  forth  through  quite  an  arc 
of  a  circle  when  he  walked.  He  boarded  and  took  care  of  an  old  colored 
Revolutionary  soldier  named  Peter  Nubb,  whose  pension  paid  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  care.  Old  Peter  was  quite  infirm,  but  he  had  a  good  seat 
provided  for  him  in  front  of  the  house,  where  he  could  sit  in  pleasant 
weather.  All  the  villagers  knew  him  and  oftentimes  would  stop  and  ex¬ 
change  a  few  words  with  him.  He  loved  to  tell  the  boys  stories  about 
the  war  and  when  he  felt  good  natured  he  would,  at  their  request,  stand 
on  his  feet,  and  using  his  cane  for  a  musket,  go  through  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  military  exercise  and  show  how  fields  were  won.  He  was  not  as 
amiable  as  old  Cato  at  the  Road,  but  pleasant  when  well  treated. 

On  Water  street  is  now  seen  the  long,  low  house  of  old  Dr.  William 
Hyde,  of  whom  many  stories  are  yet  told  of  his  real  kindness  of  heart, 
though  brusque  manner,  and  his  wife,  who  was  as  good  a  nurse  as  he 
was  doctor.  This  little  story  about  them  is  well  worth  relating.  Mrs. 
Hyde  was  an  inveterate  housekeeper,  seldom  visiting  her  neighbors  or 
friends,  or  even  going  to  church.  She  seemed  to  feel  that,  having  mar- 
rid  a  physician,  her  chief  duty,  after  caring  for  her  children,  was  to  help 
and  co-operate  with  him  in  his  professional  work.  She  ever  held  herself 
ready  to  see  all  who  called  to  consult  him  and  to  wait  upon  those  who 
came  to  the  office  for  medicine,  while  she  ever  administered  to  his  wants 
when  he  returned  fatigued  from  visiting  his  patients  day  and  night. 
When  at  one  time  her  health  began  to  decline  she  was  obliged  to  take 
to  her  bed  and  not  withstanding  all  the  measures  the  Doctor  employed 
to  raise  her  up  she  continued  to  grow  weaker,  and  what  especially  ag¬ 
gravated  the  case  in  his  view,  was  that  though  naturally  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  she  seemed  greatly  depressed  in  mind.  She  lost  hope  and 
courage  and  yielded  to  the  impression  that  she  was  going  to  die.  She 
told  him  she  did  not  want  to  live  any  longer.  This  alarmed  him,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  pleaded  with  her.  “Why,  Rhoda  if  you  die 
who  will  take  care  of  me  ?  we  have  lived  together  so  many  years  and  my 
success  and  endurance  have  depended  on  your  faithful  care  of  me  and 
now  if  you  die,  I  shall  die  too.  Wont  you  try  to  live  and  get  well  for 
my  sake?”  Deeply  moved  by  this  appeal,  she  replied,  “How  can  I  help 
myself  with  this  disease  dragging  me  down?”  “Oh,  yes,  you  can  if  you 
will  try.  You  know  how  to  nurse  yourself.  Now  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  try  to  get  well.  You  have  been  such  a  good  wife  that  I 
can’t  live  without  you.  Don’t  leave  me  alone,  as  I  am  growing  old. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  use  every  means  to  gain  strength  and  re¬ 
cover?  Moved  and  nerved  by  his  earnest  pleading  she  promised  him 
that  she  would  try.  The  result  was  that  she  did  slowly  recover  her 
health  and  reached  a  cheerful  old  age,  outliving  her  husband  more  than 
eleven  years. 

Opposite  Dr.  Hyde’s  was  a  low,  gambrel-roofed  house  in  which  resid¬ 
ed  Edward  Hancox  and  his  daughter  Prudence.  Uncle  Neddy,  as  he 
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was  called,  was  a  venerable,  godly  man  in  the  eighties,  who  could  usu¬ 
ally  be  seen  on  comfortable  days  walking  the  street  for  exercise.  Al¬ 
most  all  his  reading  was  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  read  them  through  every  year  and  had  the  Bible  been  lost  he  could 
have  repeated  much  of  it  from  memory.  He  was  loved  and  venerated 
by  everybody.  What  is  worthy  of  note  was  the  beautiful  affection 
which  existed  between  him  and  his  daughter.  His  other  children  were 
either  dead  or  scattered  abroad,  but  she  cared  as  tenderly  for  him  as 
a  baby.  She  almost  always  called  him  “My  pretty  dear,”  and  refused  all 
offers  of  marriage  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  his  death  she  married 
John  Breed  and  took  up  her  family  residence  in  the  second  house  below, 
which  was  owned  by  the  family  and  there  she  and  her  husband  were 
tenderly  cared  for  by  her  husband’s  niece,  Emily  Breed. 

The  next  house  south  of  the  Amos  Sheffield  home  in  my  boyhood 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  Dea.  David  G.  Smith.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  deacon,  his  wife  and  daughter  Betsey.  Mrs.  Smith  was  much  de¬ 
voted  to  the  culture  of  flowers.  To  this  culture  she  devoted  the  whole 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  she  could  be  seen  almost  every 
pleasant  day  in  the  spring  sowing  the  seeds,  trimming  and  transplanting 
shrubs,  loosening  and  enriching  the  soil.  In  the  late  afternoons  and 
during  the  hot  summer  weather  she  did  not  fail  to  sprinkle  her  flower 
borders  with  refreshing  water  and  as  I  now  recall  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  looking  over  the  dividing  fence  into  that  garden  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  never  saw  tulips,  pinks,  sweet  Williams  and  peonies,  roses  and 
asters  so  beautiful  as  hers.  The  daughter  Betsey  was  much  admired 
for  her  personal  charms  and  accomplishments  and  when  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  her  marriage  to  Charles  P.  Williams  the  happy  pair  started  off 
in  their  private  carriage  on  their  wedding  tour  they  carried  with  them 
the  good  wishes  of  a  multitude  of  friends. 

After  the  death  of  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  burning  of  their 
house  in  the  great  fire,  Capt.  Williams  built  a  costly  house  on  the  old 
site  and  subsequently  having  purchased  the  Doctor  Phelps  place  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village  he  formed  the  purpose  to  remove  this  new  house 
to  that  more  desirable  location  and  to  that  end  he  made  arrangement 
with  the  owners  of  the  Amos  Sheffield  place  for  permission  to  cut  their 
garden  down  to  the  level  of  Front  street,  at  his  own  expense,  so  that  the 
removal  could  be  conveniently  effected  in  that  direction.  Consequently 
Dr.  Phelps  house  was  marched  down  to  Harmony  street  and  the  new 
house  took  its  place,  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  present  con¬ 
spicuous  mansion. 

The  house  on  the  north  of  the  Amos  Sheffield  home  called  the  Na¬ 
thaniel  Miner  house,  has  had  within  my  remembrance  several  different 
occupants  and  by  the  changing  of  the  gambrel  roof  on  the  west  side 
for  a  regular  slope  has  been  made  the  present  three  story  structure. 
In  my  early  boyhood  it  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Horatio  Lewis.  He  was  a 
cooper  and  used  this  lower  story  for  a  workshop,  while  the  upper  floor 
was  devoted  to  family  use.  The  earliest  sounds  I  usually  heard  in  the 
morning  were  those  of  this  workman  shaping  his  staves  or  driving  his 
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hoops,  or  perhaps  solacing  his  labor  with  a  cheery  song.  On  his  mov¬ 
ing  to  New  York  state,  a  Mr.  Williston,  tinner,  carried  on  business  here 
and  the  music  I  usually  heard  then  was  a  change  from  that  of  coopering 
of  barrels  to  the  tinkling  of  tin  and  sheet  iron.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Honor  States  bought  the  place  and  trans¬ 
formed  the  old  work  shop  into  a  convenient  store  for  the  sale  of  dry 
goods,  light  groceries  and  fruits.  Mrs.  States’  first  husband  was  a 
Latham  by  whom  she  had  a  son  Lodowick,  and  two  or  three  daughters. 
Her  second  husband  was  a  Mr.  States  who  worked  in  the  pottery  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village  near  the  water.  During  the  life  of  her  second 
husband,  and  I  know  not  but  previously  also,  she  lived  in  the  house  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Harmony  and  Front  street  and  kept  a  small 
store  there.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  States  she  obtained  possession  of  the 
Nathaniel  Miner  House  and  transferred  her  business  to  it.  Capt.  Horn 
who  married  one  of  her  daughters,  with  his  wife  carried  on  the  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  upper  story,  while  Mrs.  States  was  assisted  in  her  store 
by  her  son.  After  her  death  this  son  Lodowick,  continued  the  business 
in  the  same  place  for  several  years  and  then  having  bought  the  Amos 
Sheffield  house  he  moved  his  business  to  the  store  formerly  occupied  by 
Enoch  S.  Chesebrough. 

The  house  across  Water  street,  immediately  west  of  the  Amos  Shef¬ 
field  home,  was  long  ago  the  residence  of  Capt.  Harris  Pendleton.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Peleg  Hancox,  who  kept  a  store 
for  general  merchandise  immediately  south  of  the  house  and  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Billings  Burtch  he  began  housekeeping 
therein,  renting  the  chambers  to  small  families  for  short  periods.  Mrs. 
Luke  Palmer,  who  had  previously  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
where  her  husband  had  died  in  1822  moved  into  these  chambers  in 
which  she  made  her  home  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  while  her 
family  was  residing  here  that  Capt.  Daniel  Carew  (who  was  afterwards 
lost  at  sea)  became  acquainted  with  her  daughter  Grace  and  married 
her  in  1830. 

In  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  things  eighty  years  ago,  I  am  forcibly 
struck  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  people.  By  the  concentration  of  every  department  of 
business  in  great  corporations  and  the  facilities  for  travel,  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  afforded  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  the  small 
manufacturers  of  the  old  country  villages  have  ceased  to  find  profitable 
employment  and  have  passed  away. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Point  the  merchant  stores  were  in  the 
north  and  central  portions  of  the  village.  In  my  childhood  there  was  a 
store  kept  by  Samuel  Trumbull  on  the  corner  of  Front  street  and  the 
East  road,  covering  the  ground  in  front  of  the  present  Congregational 
church,  and  there  at  one  time  was  the  post  office.  Samuel  Denison 
owned  a  store  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Grand 
streets  of  which  George  Meacham  was  the  clerk,  but  after  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  business  men  was  turned  to  shipping  cheese  to  New  York  and  to 
fitting  out  vessels  for  sealing  and  whaling  voyages,  stores  for  the  sale 
of  merchandise  were  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  Water  street. 
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At  one  time  there  were  some  eight  or  nine  stores  south  of  Wall  street. 
As  the  shipping  fell  off,  merchandising  moved  in  a  large  measure  north¬ 
erly  to  the  upper  section  of  the  village. 

In  a  workshop  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street  Mr.  Davison  manufac¬ 
tured  hats,  but  no  hatter  could  make  a  living  there  now.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shoemakers  were  then  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  the  line  of  footwear,  but  now  boots  and  shoes  of  the 
different  qualities  and  sizes  are  found  at  the  counters  of  the  merchants 
and  the  shoemaker’s  business  is  mostly  confined  to  cobbling.  So  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  both  for  men  and  women,  in  all  styles  and  grades  of 
richness  and  cost  are  offered  for  sale  in  every  center  of  trade,  thus  for 
the  most  part  superceding  the  business  of  the  old-time  tailor  and  man- 
tuamaker. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  “Salt  Works’’  on  the  ground  now  covered  by 
the  railroad  depot,  where  the  water  from  the  harbor  flowed  through 
pipes  into  a  tank  and  was  then  pumped  by  windmill  power  into  shallow 
vats  to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  the  making  of  salt. 
These  pipes  were  provided  with  removable  covers  or  roofs  which  could 
be  placed  over  them  in  damp  and  rainy  weather,  but  the  outlay  for  such 
a  business,  would  far  exceed  the  profits  now.  The  Pottery  down  Shin¬ 
bone  Alley  where  the  workmen  shaped  the  clay  upon  their  wheels  into 
jugs  and  pitchers  and  stone  pots  and  then  baked  them  in  the  Kiln  is 
not  needed  these  days,  and  the  two  long  rope  walks  owned  by  Elisha 
Faxon  and  Thomas  S.  Ash,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
long  ropes  was  carried  on  by  quite  a  number  of  workmen,  are  in  ruins 
and  the  memory  of  them  almost  entirely  passed  from  public  knowledge. 

The  Public  Square  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  where  now  rest 
the  old  guns,  has  been  so  changed  and  improved  since  the  great  confla¬ 
gration  there  that  its  aspect  is  completely  changed.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  square,  as  it  used  to  be,  was  the  large  two-story  house  occupied 
by  the  family  of  John  Denison,  and  in  the  south  side  of  the  house  lived 
Giles  Hallam;  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  was  the  large  house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jonathan  Pendleton  family,  south  of  which  was  the  res¬ 
idence  of  Thomas  Ash,  a  rope  maker,  which  after  having  been  removed 
was  made  the  site  of  Gurdon  Trumbull’s  new  house,  subsequently 
bought  and  occupied  by  Capt.  Joseph  Smith.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  stood  the  “Swan  Hotel,”  a  large  square  building,  occupying  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  space  between  Front  and  Water  streets.  On  the 
west  side  it  had  a  long  L  with  a  door  or  entrance  and  a  staircase  at  the 
south  end.  In  the  second  story  of  this  L  there  was  a  commodious  hall 
devoted  to  dances,  balls,  singing  schools  and  public  entertainments.  The 
Free  Masons  also  used  it  on  certain  evenings.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
in  the  southeast  corner  was  a  small  room  or  office  which  was  made  a 
play  or  amusement  room  for  George,  son  of  Major  Paul  Babcock,  his 
sister  Lucy  and  myself.  She  was  a  lovely  girl  now  living  in  Old  Say- 
brook,  the  widow  of  Giles  Ward,  the  last  of  a  family  of  twenty  or  more 
children.  Major  Paul  kept  this  hotel  (and  Rev.  Mr.  Whittlesey  boarded 
there  previous  to  his  marriage).  The  Major  was  a  large,  stalwart  man, 
whom  it  was  not  very  prudent  to  oppose.  He  had  a  stentorian  voice, 
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which  when  let  out  could  be  heard  to  the  upper  end  of  Front  street. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  square  Capt.  C.  P.  Williams  built  a  two-story 
building  in  which  he  established  his  shipping  office,  which  was  a  kind 
of  store  under  the  charge  of  Horace  Niles.  South  of  this  building  was 
a  driveway  down  to  a  wharf.  On  the  other  side  of  the  drive-way  stood 
the  dwelling  house  of  Dea.  Elisha  Faxon,  but  on  or  before  his  second 
marriage  he  built  a  handsome  dwelling  on  the  corner  above  the  Hart 
Place. 

Going  south,  on  the  left  hand  corner  of  Diving  street  stood  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pendleton’s  house.  From  this  corner  passing  eastward,  on  the 
north  side,  there  were  no  buildings  except  Zebbie  Han- 
cox’s  house  and  an  old  dilapidated  store  house  on  the  shore.  On  the 
south  side  of  Diving  street,  about  half  way  down  towards  the  water, 
was  the  house  of  Andrew  Stanton,  who  was  a  spinner  in  the  rope  walk, 
which  extended  southward  towards  the  lighthouse.  The  next  building 
to  Dea.  Faxon’s  old  house  on  the  right  was  a  shop  or  store  used  as  a 
bakery  for  baking  pilot  bread  or  hardtack  for  sailors.  When  you 
reached  Diving  street  you  had  on  the  right  hand  corner  the  Jabish 
Holmes  house  and  further  along  the  Joseph  Wright  house.  On  the  left 
was  the  one-story  house  occupied  by  Samuel  Bottum  and  on  the  south 
corner  was  the  Waldron  house.  The  houses  below  this  were  the  Elkan- 
ah  Cobb,  Capt.  Fanning  and  a  small  one-story  house  in  which  Capt. 
Wilcox,  a  coasting  captain,  lived.  On  Water  street  there  was  no 
other  house  beyond  except  one  near  the  light  house  where  Capt.  Otis 
Pendleton  lived  and  there  were  also  a  few  houses  in  the  rear  of  Capt. 
Fanning’s  house  on  a  new  street. 

Eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  it  was  the  accepted  view  of  family  disci¬ 
pline  that  it  should  be  administered  according  to  the  Solomonic  prin¬ 
ciple,  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  John  Kirby  brought  with  him 
the  same  theory  from  the  Old  World  and  applied  it  faithfully  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  which  was  in  the  Academy  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Water  street  but  set  a  little  back  of  the  Grand  street  line. 
Here  stood  the  building  which  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  people,  who  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Kirby  were  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  of  orthography,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  a  wonderful  man 
of  Irish  blood,  educated  in  Dublin  College,  designed  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  but  having  lost  an  eye,  which  as  a  blemish  disqualified  him, 
he  came  to  America  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  was  always 
ready  to  assist  a  scholar  who  was  anxious  to  learn,  kindly  and  faithful, 
but  woe  to  the  lazy  bones  and  ill  behaved.  Sometimes  it  was  the  fer¬ 
ule  applied  to  the  outstretched  hand,  sometimes  the  switch  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  back,  not  lightly.  Once  I  remember  one  of  the  older 
boys  who  obstinately  refused  to  spell  a  word  correctly  in  the  class, 
earned  a  whaling  with  a  rope’s  end.  If  a  boy  came  to  school  with  dirty 
hands  and  the  fact  came  to  his  notice,  a  committee  of  two  scholars  was 
appointed  to  take  the  culprit  out  and  scour  the  filthy  members  with  a 
cob  or  some  other  efficient  way.  We  used  to  think  he  could  see  more 
with  his  one  eye  than  other  teachers  could  with  two.  As  the  years 
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passed  his  methods  of  discipline  became  more  lenient  and  once  after 
giving  one  of  his  boys  a  severe  whipping  he  almost  immediately  after 
went  to  his  father  with  a  humble  apology.  But  what  an  intellectual 
and  moral  power  was  evolved  under  his  labors.  What  a  bright  galaxy 
of  cultivated  and  scholarly  characters  shone  out  from  that  old  Academy. 
James  Hammond  Trumbull,  Nathan  F.  Dixon  and  his  brother  Court- 
land,  the  sons  of  John  Hyde,  Rev.  Daniel  Rodman,  Rev.  Joshua  Brown, 
Latham  Hull  and  many,  many  others.  And  the  female  pupils  were 
fully  the  equal  of  the  male.  Eliza  Dixon,  who  married  Rev.  Dr.  Mark 
Tucker,  and  her  sister  Priscilla;  Eliza  Babcock  who  married  Capt.  Nat 
Palmer,  and  her  sister  Abby  and  Lucy;  Caroline  Ann  and  Jane  Deni¬ 
son,  Harriet  Hubbard  and  many  more.  Dr.  William  Hyde,  Jr.,  William 
Woodbridge,  the  three  sons  of  Simon  Carew,  and  Sarah,  the  brilliant 
daughter  of  Cyrus  Williams. 

No  one  would  now  recognize  the  grounds  around  the  Academy  who 
had  not  seen  them  since  my  boyhood.  There  was  then  not  a  building 
on  the  west  side  of  Water  street  from  Rev.  Mr.  Hart’s  house  down  to 
Church  street.  That  piece  of  ground  was  “Open  Commons”  and  it  was 
quite  a  treat  among  the  boys  to  begin  at  Mr.  Hart’s  house  and  without 
touching  the  ground  to  skip  from  rock  to  rock  southward  up  the  street 
which  led  up  to  Polly  Breed’s.  There  were  a  few  small  houses  over  west 
near  the  water  of  the  harbor.  There  were  then  only  four  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  Water  street,  between  Pearl  and  Church  stheet.  On  the 
Southeast  corner  of  Pearl  street  diagonally  across  from  Mr.  Hart’s 
lived  Mr.  Samuel  Burtch;  thence  southward  came  the  Academy.  On 
the  next  block,  about  half-way  down  to  the  corner,  was  a  small  barber’s 
shop  occupied  by  a  colored  man  who  was  also  the  sexton  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  On  the  corner  below,  Frederick  Chesebrough  (a 
religious  enthusiast)  lived,  who  married  Priscilla  Miner. 

On  Pearl  street  about  half-way  between  Water  and  Front  street,  stood 
a  low,  long  building  where  Samuel  Hancox  taught  a  common  English 
school  which  was  largely  patronized.  He  was  a  very  short  man  but  un¬ 
usually  large  around.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  his  boys  and  the  boys 
from  the  Academy  often  had  a  scrimmage  when  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Miss  Nancy  Stanton,  the  second  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  kept  a 
Dame  school  till  she  was  in  middle  life,  in  a  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Water  street.  The  lower  story  of  the  building  constituted  the  work¬ 
shop  of  her  brother  Azariah.  He  was  a  painter  and  as  there  was  then 
no  prepared  paint  on  the  market  he  ground  and  mixed  his  own  paints. 
He  had  a  large  iron  pot,  slung  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  bail  which 
was  fastened  to  the  rafters.  He  would  put  his  materials  into  this  pot 
and  then  dropping  in  a  heavy  cannon  ball  swing  the  pot  round  and 
round  thus  grinding  and  mixing  the  materials  together.  In  the  second 
story  Miss  Nancy  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  She  was  a 
special  friend  and  disciple  of  Mrs.  Hart  and  her  character  may  be 
judged  from  that  fact. 

Miss  Lucy  Ann  Sheffield  succeeded  her  in  the  teaching  line.  She  was 
rather  strict  in  her  way  of  thinking  and  discipline,  but  she  was  pos- 
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sessed  of  a  lively  and  cheery  nature  that  made  her  an  excellent  teacher 
and  ner  qualifications  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  of  her 
predecessor.  She  was  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  deportment  and 
neatness  of  her  pupils.  Every  morning  after  the  religious  exercises 
every  scholar  was  required  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  report,  ‘‘This  morn¬ 
ing  after  I  arose,  I  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  brushed  my  teeth.” 
The  delinquents  had  some  unfavorable  marks  attached  to  their  record. 
Miss  Sheffield  in  her  childhood  fell  and  injured  herself  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  use  a  crutch,  but  it  did  not  impede  her  activity  for  she  would 
start  from  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs  and  hop  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
tip,  tip,  and  never  miss  a  step. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Stonington  Boro  do  not  realize  how  much 
they  owe  in  respect  to  the  beauty  of  their  village  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Whittlesey,  for  previous  to  his  settlement,  there  was  very  little  care 
taken  of  the  streets,  very  few  trees,  no  side  walks,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  houses,  no  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  house  fronts 
neat  and  clean.  Grass  and  weeds  grew  rank,  mayweed,  catnip,  pigweed 
and  thin-apple  claimed  as  much  of  the  ground  as  was  not  used  by  the 
passing  teams  and  foot  passenger.  If  there  was  any  law  forbidding 
swine  in  the  street  it  was  not  enforced.  Mr.  Whittlesey  started  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  raise  d  to  begin  a  sidewalk, 
and  the  first  rough  curbing  was  put  down  in  front  of  Nathaniel  Miner’s 
dwelling  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  streets  and  extended  north 
a  few  rods  toward  Grand  street.  Prior  to  this,  on  one  occasion,  when 
there  was  to  be  some  patriotic  observance,  either  a  10th  of  August 
celebration  or  a  visit  from  some  Uniter  States  president,  an  ox  team 
was  sent  around  the  principal  streets  with  a  group  of  men  to  pull  up 
and  cart  off  the  large  growth  of  vile  weeds  which  disgraced  the  village. 
But  now  how  different  the  aspect  of  the  place. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  to  the  reproach  of  Stonington  Boro 
that  it  has  grown  so  slowly  in  comparison  with  neighboring  communities 
and  that  it  is  a  dull  place  devoid  of  enterprise.  There  is  perhaps  on  a 
superficial  view  an  apparent  ground  for  this  judgment,  but  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  reversed  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  carefully  examined  and 
weighed.  The  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  forces  of  a  community 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  its  own  internal  home  growth.  There  are  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities  in  this  and  neighboring  communities  which  expend  their 
resources  on  themselves  and  draw  in  population  from  abroad,  much  of 
which  is  alien  blood.  Other  communities,  smaller  in  area  and  popula¬ 
tion,  are  seed  beds  of  moral  and  intellectual  enterprise  of  native  stock 
that  are  continualy  sending  forth  their  products  to  enrich  and  improve 
abroad.  In  their  quiet  and  cultivated  homes  they  are  raising  up  well 
trained  sons  and  daughters  and  sending  them  forth  to  the  great  cen¬ 
ters  of  human  activity  where  they  reach  the  highest  position  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  power. 

Stonington  has  been  very  generous  and  munificent  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  trained  talent  to  the  world  of  business  and  enterprise,  and  the 
boro  has  been  most  liberal  in  this  respect,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  her 
own  home  town  interests.  Let  a  person  examine  the  family  record  of 
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Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler’s  “History  of  Stonington”  or  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Wildey’s  “Genealogy  of  the  Chesebro  Family”  and  he  will  be  astonished 
to  see  what  a  flood  of  talent  has  been  year  after  year  pouring  forth 
from  this  small  center. 

In  the  city  of  Hartford  I  find  natives  of  this  village  ranking  among 
the  most  honored  members  of  the  community,  as  scholars,  artists  and 
as  holders  of  social  positions.  I  find  them  in  New  Haven  also,  and  for 
the  last  seventy-five  years  New  York  city  has  been  drawing  hence  most 
precious  life  blood,  and  in  the  commercial  and  mercantile  life  of  the 
great  metropolis,  in  its  financial  agencies  and  its  cival  affairs,  are 
found  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men  who  began  life  and  were 
reared  here.  Natives  of  the  Boro  will  be  found  also  in  the  history  of 
the  busy  life  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  especially  New  Orleans, 
not  to  speak  of  scores  of  other  great  marts  of  trade  in  the  south  and  in 
the  wide  west. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  sea  captains,  representatives  of  Ston¬ 
ington  are  found  also  in  the  records  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  In  the  sphere  of  the  learned  professions,  in  the  world  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  not  a  few  names  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  “Wadawon- 
net’s”  fruitful  homes. 

Stonington  Boro,  as  the  center  from  which  these  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  industrial  forces  have  proceeded,  has  not  been  altogether  inert 
within  its  own  borders.  It  has  doubled  its  population  since  the  days 
of  my  boyhood,  and  if  it  had  retained  all  its  natural  increase  within  its 
own  borders  its  homes  would  have  spread  themselves  over  a  territory  a 
mile  or  more  in  extent,  northward  and  eastward  beyond  its  present 
boundaries.  But  that  it  has  like  a  fountain  been  year  after  year  pour¬ 
ing  forth  its  refreshing  waters  to  impart  life  and  fertility  to  other  fields 
and  at  the  same  time  has  not  in  the  least  exhausted  its  native  resources 
is  a  result  not  to  be  contemplated  with  regret  but  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  there  are  at  present  no  indications  that  the  sources  of 
supply  in  “The  Stonington  Homes”  are  failing. 
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To  essay  a  theme  with  the  foregoing  title  and  present  object  one 
would  try  for  oneself  to  go,  and  hope — indeed  endeavor —  to  take  hear¬ 
ers  also  into  a  past  not  dead  but  living.  That  is  to  see  by  the  mind’s 
eye,  imagination,  or  as  you  will,  the  people,  a  person  of  days  far  from 
this  indeed,  but  days  that  were  just  as  vital,  as  glowing  as  our  days 
are. 

Were  we  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  someone  living  today,  of  whom  we 
had  been  told,  or  learned  of  and  about  in  other  ways,  we  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  already  know,  or  else  seek  information,  as  to  the  person’s  family — 
not  as  of  genealogical  but  of  momentary  interest.  Also  if  a  personal 
meeting  were  pending  we  might,  though  unconsciously,  note  various 
special  surroundings. 

From  this  knowledge  of  ourselves  ,then,  we  need  not  grope  so  vaguely 
in  turning  away  from  our  own  century  to  follow  a  path  into  others  that 
are  behind  us. 

This  evocation  may  commence  on  shipboard,  on  a  certain  March 
morning  in  the  year  1634.  The  ship  is  the  “Mary  and  John,”  lying  off 
Southampton,  England,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  England’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  principles  may  be  taken  by  the  passengers  about  to  leave 
their  native  land  for  a  new  home  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  the  “Mayflower’s”  keel  had  made  the  al¬ 
luring  white  trail  across  the  Atlantic  many  English  colonists  had  fol- 
owed  that  gleam.  The  voyagers  on  this  ship,  therefore,  were  to  ex¬ 
perience  few  of  the  perils  and  a  minimum  of  the  discomforts  of  the  first 
intrepid  pioneers.  Our  interest  is  in  a  group  of  four  persons,  three 
young  men  and  a  young  woman  recently  married  to  one  of  them  in 
Southampton,  her  home.  These  are,  as  you  surmise,  Thomas  Parker, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  quartette,  his  cousins,  James  and  Nicholas 
Noyes,  and  the  bride,  Mrs.  James  Noyes. 

The  larger  group  of  which  this  was  a  portion  settled,  on  landing  in 
America,  in  Ipswich  and  Medford.  A  year  after  some  of  them  founded 
a  new  town  in  the  Colony,  calling  it  Newbury.  That  Thomas  Parker  was 
the  leader  in  this  venture  is  noted  by  their  naming  the  river  upon  which 
they  settled  Parker  river,  and  the  town  which  they  made,  Newbury,  for 
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the  town  in  old  England  in  which  both  Thomas  Parker  and  James  Noyes 
had  resided  and  taught.  A  church  was  organized  with  Mr.  Parker  as 
pastor  and  Mr.  Noyes  its  teacher.  Because  of  deep  affection  for  this 
estimable  cousin  James  Noyes  had  given  up  his  theological  studies  at 
Oxford  to  join  him  in  various  wanderings  caused  by  the  currents  of 
religious  unrest  then  prevalent.  They  had,  with  other  Puritans,  found 
refuge  in  Holland  for  a  time,  and  associated  with  that  group  now 
known  as  the  Pilgrims  and  their  famous  pastor,  John  Robinson.  How¬ 
ever,  when  they  decided  to  emigrate  to  America,  it  was  not  to  Plymouth 
that  they  were  to  go. 

In  Newbury  our  family  party  built  a  plain  little  house  in  which  they 
lived  for  so;?ie  time.  Two  years  after  this  house  was  finished  the  family 
was  increased  by  the  first  child  of  the  Noyes  name  born  in  America. 
He  was  called  Joseph  for  his  grandfather  Brown  in  Southampton.  This 
family  continued  in  the  highest  honor  and  affection  by  their  neighbors 
and  their  home  life,  by  all  the  indications  we  have,  was  an  example  to 
be  followed.  Into  this  happy  home  came  in  March,  1640,  another  baby, 
another  son,  to  be  named  for  his  father,  James. 

Other  children  came  and  therefore  a  larger  house  was  needed.  This 
they  built  and  moved  into  when  the  second  James  was  about  six  years 
old.  Of  the  furniture  which  they  brought  with  them  to  America  and 
which  was  moved  to  the  new  house  some  of  us  may  have  seen  two 
pieces,  a  chair  and  a  table,  in  the  house  standing  in  Newbury  today,  as 
it  has  for  almost  three  centuries. 

Medieval  history  was  nearing  its  close.  Events  of  that  era  were 
happening  fast  in  the  years  following  the  first  James  Noyes’  arrival  in 
this  country.  To  the  three  men  of  such  brilliant  minds  as  Parker  and 
the  two  Noyes  brothers  intense  interest  was  doubtless  aroused  by  the 
occurrences  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Thirty  Years  War  dragging  on; 
the  Long  and  Short  Parliaments,  in  turn ;  Scottish  invasion  of  England ; 
revolutions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland;  the  rise  of  the  great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg;  beginnings  of  Civil  War  in  England;  the  death  of  such 
famous  men  as  Archbishop  Laud,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIII;  discoveries  of 
new  lands;  publications  of  new  philosophies;  the  opening  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  to  formulate  a  body  of  doctrine ;  religious  controversy 
in  another  church;  another  war  begun  (between  Sweden  and  Denmark)  ; 
and,  highly  important,  the  founding  of  Harvard  College,  also  the  union 
formed  by  the  New  England  Colonies  must  have  been  ample  mental 
diet  to  these  preachers,  teachers  and  writers.  The  writings  of  James 
Noyes  occupied  much  of  his  later  years.  For  a  more  personal  interest 
the  news  came  across  the  sea  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Nathan  Noyes, 
rector  of  Choulderton,  England,  elder  brother  of  James  and  Nicholas. 
He  had  succeeded  their  father  as  rector  in  the  home  parish  of  their 
childhood. 

From  this  family  atmosphere,  in  which  he  had  passed  sixteen  quiet, 
uneventful  years,  James  Noyes  Jr.,  went  to  Harvard  College.  This 
year  was  for  him  momentous  otherwise,  and  sadly,  due  to  the  death  of 
his  loved  and  loving  father.  Of  this  parent  it  was  then  said  that  not 
only  was  he  one  of  the  greatest  worthies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
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but  that  there  was  never  anyone  acquainted  with  him  who  did  not  desire 
the  continuance  of  his  society.  He  was  celebrated  throughout  New 
England,  and  his  early  death  at  forty-eight  years  was  much  lamented. 

The  family  life  went  on  in  the  Newbury  home.  Young  James  grad¬ 
uated  from  college,  having  taken  courses  in  medicine  and  theology,  and 
for  five  years  more  studied  books  and  the  times,  taught  and  looked 
about  him  into  the  early  years  of  what  we  call  modern  history — a  period 
wherein  ideas  were  germinating,  with  preparations  for  consequences  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  world. 

Thomas  Parker  remained  a  member  of  the  Noyes  family  in  the  house 
by  the  great  elm,  never  marrying;  doubtless  a  prop  and  comfort  to  his 
cousin’s  widow  and  children.  Young  Nicholas  married  and  built  his 
own  home  in  Newbury,  his  children  and  their  cousins  forming  the  second 
generation  and  starting  the  two  lines  in  America  of  this  noted  family. 
One  of  these,  in  the  younger  branch,  the  second  Nicholas,  was  doubtless 
a  fond  companion  of  those  days  to  our  James.  Unlike  in  some  charac¬ 
teristics,  their  talented  personalities  must  have  been  congenial  in  many 
ways,  from  what  we  know  of  both  in  their  after  lives,  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel. 

In  the  Noyes  homestead  during  these  five  years  but  one  incident  is 
recorded  which  marked  any  variety  in  its  well-ordered,  peaceful  days; 
the  marriage  of  the  oldest  son,  Joseph,  and  his  moving  not  only  from 
the  home  but  the  town,  into  Sudbury,  where  he  made  his  residence. 
This  left  James  as  the  oldest  son  at  home.  His  gentle,  kindly  spirit  re¬ 
sembled  his  father’s.  His  work  for  the  church  and  community  endeared 
him  to  all.  Whether  the  fancy  for  adventure  ever  touched  him,  as  so 
many  of  the  young  men  of  that  time,  whether  a  shade  of  unrest  or  wish 
for  change  was  ever  felt,  these  were  soon  to  be  gratified  if  sometimes 
they  had  been  subdued,  for  quite  suddenly  an  opportunity  came  to  him 
and,  as  he  opened  to  the  knock,  he  must  have  been  waiting. 

From  Southertown,  a  settlement  miles  to  the  south  in  a  sister  colony, 
a  committee  had  journeyed  to  Boston  in  search  of  a  minister.  There 
they  heard  of  James  Noyes  of  Newbury  and  their  journey  continued 
until  they  met  him  and  invited  him  to  preach  for  them. 

With  the  deliberateness  of  that  era  we  can  fancy  family  consultation, 
certainly  with  the  pastor  and  loved  relative,  Thomas  Parker;  the 
weighing  of  conditions  and  possible  consequences.  Perhaps  the  com¬ 
mittee  waited  his  decision  as  guests  in  his  mother’s  house. 

To  dwellers  in  or  near  Boston  this  settlement  of  Southertown  had 
been  known  by  reputation  for  about  fifteen  years,  both  because  of  the 
calebre  and  characters  of  the  unusual  men  who  had  formed  it,  and 
because  of  the  unpleasantness  they  had  experienced  in  learning  to 
which  colony  they  belonged.  Probably  the  three  men  who  composed 
this  special  committee  to  obtain  a  preacher  were  Samuel  Chesebrough, 
Capt.  John  Gallup,  2nd,  and  Judge  Thomas  Stanton.  They  were  on  the 
Board  of  Townsmen  for  that  year,  all  were  familiar  with  Boston  and 
had  interests  there.  That  the  reply  to  their  invitation  was  favorable, 
if  tentative,  we  know,  and  that  later  James  Noyes  traveled  into  the  new 
country.  The  sweetness  of  June  accompanied  him  on  the  journey,  and 
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we  may  picture  the  young  minister  riding  into  Southertown,  his  future 
home,  though  he  knew  it  not,  for  half  a  century.  How  earnestly  he 
gazed  at  the  beautiful  surroundings  into  which  he  came;  what  interest 
and  expectancy  were  evident,  though  his  broad  brimmed  hat  shadowed 
his  face.  Around  his  throat  fell  the  white  collar  of  the  Puritans 
spreading  across  the  shoulders  of  his  plain,  tightly  buttoned  coat.  Rid¬ 
ing  breeches  and  woolen  stockings  (knit  by  mother  or  sister,  and  the 
low  buckled  shoes  of  the  time  completed  his  costume  except  for  a  cloak 
rolled  in  front  of  his  saddle.  Saddle-bags,  we  may  be  sure,  held  his 
Bible  and  Bay-Psalm  Book.  The  journey  had  been  of  several  days 
length.  His  way  had  lain  through  Ipswich,  first  stopping  place  of  his 
family  on  their  arrival  from  England,  through  Salem  and  Lynn  to 
Boston,  a  road  well  known  to  this  ex-student  of  Harvard.  From  here, 
however,  the  trail  was  strange;  across  the  Bay  Colony,  then  through 
part  of  Plymouth  Colony  into  Providence  Plantations  till  the  gleaming 
Pawcatuck  with  its  fording  places  at  Kitchamaug  was  passed  and  he 
had  come  to  his  journey’s  end.  The  warehouse  and  store  of  Thomas 
Stanton  with  his  residence  nearby,  wharfs  and  boats,  reminded  him  of 
home,  for  Newbury,  also,  built  and  sailed  her  merchant  ships. 

We  may  suppose  his  pleasure  and  interest  in  meeting  Thomas  Stanton 
again,  with  the  various  members  of  his  family  who  assembled  to  greet 
their  temporary  guest.  Also  his  satisfaction  at  a  resting  place  in  this 
comfortable  home  after  his  journey. 

During  his  brief  stay,  he  rode  about  Southertown  with  his  host  vis¬ 
iting  at  the  homes  of  those  who  were  to  be  his  people  and  seeing  the 
little  meeting  house  in  which  he  was  to  preach.  A  day  or  two  later,  he 
was  on  his  way  home,  planning  to  return  the  following  month  and 
preach  for  a  while  to  the  families  of  Southertown,  between  whom  and 
himself,  the  first  impressions  had  been  most  favorable.  He  did  return 
and  was  welcomed  as  an  old  friend  at  the  Stanton  homestead,  which 
housed  the  oldest  married  son,  his  wife  and  little  girl,  in  addition  to 
Thomas  Stanton’s  younger  children  and  wife.  A  lively  household 
with  young  people  and  children  ever  about.  Constant  visitors,  likewise, 
coming  or  going,  the  married  daughters  with  their  families  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  friendly  Indians  and  sea-faring  men.  Thomas  Stanton’s  trading 
post  was  a  little  world  of  itself,  and  served  to  augment  the  already 
quite  liberal  education  of  the  young  minister,  fast  losing  any  feeling 
of  strangeness  in  the  kindly  attentions  of  Mistress  Stanton  and  her 
two  little  daughters,  the  elder  one,  Dorothy,  having  just  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  sister  Rebecca. 

The  records  state  that  “Mr.  Noyes  did  not  at  first  make  arrangements 
to  remain  for  any  given  length  of  time.”  A  flexible  agreement  was 
evidently  formed  by  him  and  the  town  authorities  who,  then,  were 
responsible  for  engaging  the  services  of  the  preacher,  by  which  he 
might  be  released  from  the  duties  he  then  assumed. 

Time  passed  swiftly  with  the  episodes  in  the  lives  of  families  and  in 
the  history  of  the  town  following  in  interest  month  after  month. 

In  the  first  autumn  long  standing  political  unpleasantness  was  ended 
by  representation  of  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford, 
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by  William  Chesebrough,  to  whose  persuasion  the  Court  agreed  to 
grant  forgiveness  and  favor  to  all  the  settlers  in  his  town  except 
Captain  Denison. 

A  year  after,  the  General  Court  changed  the  town’s  name  to  that  of 
Mystic.  Still  later  it  changed  its  mind  both  about  the  name  and 
about  Captain  Denison.  Stonington  was  the  name  then  given,  and  so 
it  has  remained.  Local  politics,  the  election  of  selectmen,  judges, 
deputies,  new  settlers,  the  death  of  the  patriarch  of  the  town,  William 
Chesebrough,  plans  to  build  a  new  and  better  meeting-house  and  to 
form  a  church,  all  made  absorbing  items  for  thought  and  conversation 
for  the  minister  and  his  friends  at  social  gatherings,  or  between  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  during  visits  to  his  parishoners.  Occasionally  he 
made  visits  to  clergymen  in  neighboring  towns.  In  this  way  four  years 
passed. 

In  the  summer  of  1668,  an  unusually  interesting  Town  Meeting  was 
held,  by  which  home  lots  were  assigned  to  all  the  male  inhabitants,  to 
the  number  of  forty-three,  by  a  census  then  taken.  This  meeting  per¬ 
haps  turned  the  fate  of  James  Noyes,  for  also,  it  was  voted  to  contribute 
and  help  Mr.  Noyes  to  build  a  dwelling  house  among  them  in  order  to  his 
settling  in  the  town  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them,  also  voting  to  give  him  a  salary  of  £50  currency  for  seven  years. 
To  him  this  action  may  have  seemed  to  have  brought  the  hour  when  he 
must  choose  his  path  into  the  future.  His  problem  was  whether  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  home  neighborhood,  where  there  was  often  strife  in 
church  and  town  affairs;  or  seek  another  field  of  work  nearer  Hart¬ 
ford  or  New  Haven;  or  stay  permanently  in  this  quiet  place  where  peace 
and  harmony  prevailed,  and  where  mutual  affection  and  esteem  were  es¬ 
tablished.  These  years  too,  had  added  something  else,  not  then  by  him 
realized,  unless  vaguely  at  the  suggestion  of  a  home  of  his  own.  His 
little  friend,  Dorothy,  was  growing  up.  He  had  noticed  how  tall  she  was 
now,  how  bright  her  answers  in  catechising  time,  how  sweet  her  voice 
sounded  singing  the  old  psalms  at  meeting.  He  stayed. 

The  house  was  built  for  the  parson,  on  the  highway,  at  Anguilla.  In 
three  years  his  salary  was  doubled  and  more  land  given  him.  Also  he 
bought  from  a  friend  in  Hartford,  more  acres.  In  a  few  years  the  new 
meeting  house  on  Agreement  hill  was  built.  A  church  was  then  for¬ 
mally  organized  in  conformance  with  the  Savoy  Confession.  Such  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  colony  was  of  course  attended  by 
the  formalities  and  ceremonies  connected  with  similar  organizing,  but 
the  recorder  of  that  red  letter  day  left  for  us  only  the  statement  of  what 
they  believed,  not  what  they  did  on  his  epochal  occasion. 

Likewise  of  two  swiftly  following  events,  the  most  important  in  all 
James  Noyes  life,  we  have  only  a  few  brief  lines  to  convey  them  t  ous. 
That  summer,  ten  years  after  he  first  came  to  this  town,  was  the  most 
glorious  of  all  his  thirty-four.  It  held  preparations  for  his  ordination  as 
the  church’s  pastor  and  for  his  marriage.  That  summer  Dorothy  be¬ 
came  his  acknowledged  sweetheart,  and,  in  September  his  wife. 

The  records  say,  “The  Rev.  James  Noyes  was  ordained  on  the  10  day 
of  September,  1674,  it  being  Thursday.”  Thanks  for  so  much,  It  might 
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have  been  less.  The  day  of  the  week  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know. 
We  ask,  what  was  the  order  of  exercises  ?  Who  took  part  ?  Who  formed 
the  necessary  council  and  witnesses?  Our  answers  to  these  questions 
lie  only  on  the  assured  knowledge  that  for  such  a  well  loved  candidate 
for  the  important  charge  of  the  First  Church  of  Stonington  nothing 
that  should  or  could  be  done  on  this  all  important  occasion  was  lack¬ 
ing,  for  the  reputation  and  pride  of  the  town  in  their  church  and  pas¬ 
tor.  We  can  be  almost  positive  that  one  witness  was  a  person  who  was 
to  act  an  important  part  in  another  ceremony  the  following  day.  This 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Willis  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  General 
Court  of  that  date.  The  customary  ordination  supper,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  a  culinary  triumph  for  the  women  of  the  town  and  many  visitors 
did  justice  to  it.  Within  the  limits  of  probability,  we  can  fancy  old 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  chief  figure  in  the  day’s  event  having  jour¬ 
neyed  far  to  be  present  for  this  occasion  and  the  one  of  the  following 
day,  probably  the  reason  they  were  set  in  sequence. 

The  women  of  the  Stanton  family  were  doubtless  exempt  from  much 
participation  in  the  preparations  for  the  minister’s  ordination  feast, 
inasmuch  as  their  responsibility  and  care  came  in  connection  with  the 
festivity  attendant  on  his  wedding,  Suppers  of  this  nature  were  held 
either  in  the  meeting  house  grounds,  or  at  £he  nearest  house  or  large 
barn.  The  pleasant  scene  of  the  one  which  interests  us,  now,  must  have 
been  near  our  present  location. 

The  day  of  the  ordination  must  be  classed  as  of  religious  and  civic 
interest,  the  next  day’s  equally  important  happening  (at  least  in  the 
minds  of  descendants  of  that  marriage)  is  a  more  personal  one. 

We  may  not  hesitate  to  place  this  scene  in  the  large  front  room  with 
diamond  paned  windows,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Stanton.  Twelve 
years  had  passed  since  the  elder  daughters  had  been  married  there,  so 
to  parents  and  relatives  the  occasion  was  sufficiently  novel,  and  pernaps 
more  thrilling  than  the  earlier  ones,  since  this  daughter  was  marrying 
a  man  not  only  of  the  highest  social  rank  in  the  colony  (as  all  clergy¬ 
men  were  so  accounted)  but  one  who  had  long  been  regarded  with  as 
much  pride  and  affection  as  their  own  sons. 

The  sweet  scented  breezes  of  that  bright  September  day  came  through 
the  open  swinging  windows  to  play  softly  about  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  as  they  stood  before  Samuel  Willis,  assistant,  and  were  married 
by  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  and  their  faith. 

The  parsonage  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  some  distance  down  the 
highway,  was  waiting  to  receive  its  master  and  mistress  and  to  encir¬ 
cle  them  for  many  happy  years.  In  the  next  September,  Rev.  James 
Noyes  baptized  his  first  baby,  Dorothy. 

These  shining  days,  however,  were  set  against  a  dark  historical  back¬ 
ground,  formed  of  the  exciting  events  which  culminated  in  war  with 
the  Indians  under  Philip.  Within  a  short  time,  James  Noyes’  wife  was 
again  at  her  father’s  home  with  their  baby,  having  bidden  farewell  to 
her  husband,  who  went  with  the  troops,  under  Major  Treat  and  Capt. 
Denison,  as  physician  and  chaplain. 
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For  many  months  dread  of  annihilation  hovered  over  the  colony,  re¬ 
quiring  heroic  efforts  from  all  the  settlers  and  their  families.  Finally 
the  ringleader  of  the  Indian  trouble  was  captured  by  a  party,  among 
whom  was  James  Noyes.  Canonchet  disdainfully  refused  all  effort  for 
peace  on  the  part  of  his  captors,  so  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  end 
the  peril  but  to  shoot  him. 

After  these  depressing  times  came  peaceful  days  again.  The  pastor’s 
first  son  was  born  the  following  summer,  the  third  James  Noyes.  The 
influence  of  Stonington’s  minister  grew  with  each  year  of  his  service 
and  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town;  his  friends  were  also 
counted  in  all  the  nearby  colonies.  Visitors  frequented  the  parsonage, 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  was  Moses,  next  younger  brother  of  our  James, 
who  married  Ruth  Picket  of  New  London,  before  settling  as  the  first 
minister  of  Lyme. 

1667  brought  sadness  by  the  death  of  the  wise  and  good  Thomas 
Stanton,  father-in-law  and  friend  of  James  Noyes  to  whom  he  willed 
much  land.  His  widow  came  to  make  her  home  in  the  parsonage,  hav¬ 
ing  the  loving  care  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  and  the  pleasure 
of  her  grandchildren,  the  number  of  whom  were  increased  by  four  more 
boys  and  another  girl,  her  namesake,  Anna,  who  did  not  live  to  grow  up. 
Some  lines  of  a  poem  read  at  the  200th  anniversary  celebration  of  this 
church  seem  most  appropriate  to  picture  this  family  life: 

“And  so  in  rustic  style,  life  wore  away. 

Days,  weeks,  months  and  years  went  fleeting  by, 

The  evening  shade  and  morning  twilight  gray 
Darkened  and  lightened  then  as  now  the  sky, 

Six  days  of  toil ;  the  Sabbath’s  quiet  reign 
They  rested,  worshipped,  and  then  toiled  again. 

Their  social  gatherings  were  informal,  free, 

Indrawn  from  homes  and  clearings  far  and  near; 

An  artless,  simple  hospitality, 

With  lusty  welcome  and  with  huge  good  cheer. 

Children  were  born,  and  infancy’s  glad  smile, 

With  childhood’s  ringing  laugh  and  sportive  glee 
Makes  this  Arcadian  life  a  cheerful  page.” 

(Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer) 

Cheerful  truly,  with  all  that  was  needed  to  make  a  comfortable  and 
happy  home.  In  summer,  gardening  and  bee-keeping,  to  say  nothing  of 
dozens  of  other  activities;  in  winter,  books  and  ruddy  fires  as  reward 
of  daily  duties.  These  parents  taught  their  children  from  their  own 
knowledge  and  accomplishments,  preparing  the  boys  for  professions  and 
Dorothy  for  a  home  of  her  own. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  we  may  see  the  pastor  on  horseback,  with  his 
fond  wife  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  riding  to  the  meeting-house,  and  after 
the  lengthy  services,  turning  homewards  in  the  evening  shade.  After 
a  time,  the  town  built  a  small  house  near  the  church,  with  a  fireplace 
for  Mr.  Noyes  to  warm  himself  in  cold  weather  between  meetings.  In 
the  brightness  from  this  fire  we  can  picture  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
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cheerfully  welcoming  many  to  share  the  grateful  warmth,  and  exchange 
pleasent  greetings. 

As  the  century  ended,  we  notice  several  events  that  must  have  re¬ 
acted  on  James  and  Dorothy  Noyes.  One  was  the  death  of  his  mother, 
in  Newbury;  another  that  of  hers,  at  their  home.  Then  came  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  with  craft  of  his  sister,  Sarah,  who  had  married  Rev.  John 
Hale  of  Beverly.  The  witchcraft  dementia  had  not  touched  Stonington, 
but  how  sadly  must  James  Noyes  have  witnessed  the  utter  subversion 
to  it  of  his  cousin,  Nicholas,  pastor  at  Salem,  and  other  of  his  good 
friends.  Sarah  Noyes  Hale,  stands  a  prominent  figure  in  that  time,  a 
victim  upon  whom  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  unreason  broke.  Broke, 
leaving  her  unharmed,  and  receded  to  vanish  forever.  As  the  account 
says:  “Her  worth  was  so  well  known,  her  husband  and  all  the  people 
were  convinced  that  her  accuser  had  perjured  herself,  and  reasoned  if 
so  in  her  case,  why  not  in  other  cases!  From  that  time  they  looked 
at  things  from  a  new  side  and  the  spell  was  broken.”  James  Noyes 
mourned  the  death  of  this  sister  three  years  later. 

Indian  trouble  again  threatening,  the  Governor  and  Council  desired 
him  and  Capt.  Mason  to  raise  a  company  of  English  and  friendly  In¬ 
dians,  suitably  equipped  to  protect  sections  of  the  country.  Another 
responsibility. 

At  this  time  legal  right  to  join  persons  in  marriage  was  conferred 
upon  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  colony,  which  enabled  him  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  young  minister  from  another  part  of  Conn. 

The  early  years  of  the  new  century  brought  much  of  importance  to 
James  Noyes. 

His  cousin,  Nicholas,  in  Salem,  wrote  for  Cotton  Mather’s  “Magnalia” 
the  memoir  of  the  first  James  Noyes,  which  must  have  gratified  the 
second.  His  uncle,  Nicholas,  died  in  Newbury. 

One  year  saw  the  issue  of  the  first  regular  newspaper  published  in 
America;  another,  the  establishment  of  the  Post.  Significent  events 
indeed.  But  in  greatest  personal  connection  was  the  founding  of  the 
new  college.  A  movement  had  been  on  foot  for  some  time  regarding 
the  establishment  of  another  institution  of  learning,  as  Harvard  was  far 
from  some  portions  of  the  settlement.  At  a  gathering  of  Connecticut 
clergymen  (each  a  graduate  of  Harvard)  at  Branford,  to  which  the 
Rev.  James  Noyes  was  invited,  this  college  was  inaugurated  under  the 
name  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  later  Yale  College.  He 
thus  became  one  of  the  founders  and  was  chosen  to  be  its  senior  trus¬ 
tee.  He  is  reported  to  have  given  the  largest  number  of  books  towards 
the  college  library  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  said  of  him  in  this  connection,  “Though  living  in  a 
remote  quarter  of  the  colony,  his  influence  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.”  “His  influence  was  deemed  essential  to 
success.”  By  these  words,  alone,  a  character,  a  personality  stands  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  college  became  his  youngest  child  in  pride  and  thoughtful  care, 
We  can  fancy  him  talking  joyfully  about  it  on  many  occasions  with  his 
friends. 
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He  prepared  his  son,  Joseph,  in  theology,  saw  him  enter  and  graduate 
from  the  new  college,  hoping,  perhaps  that  he  would  succed  him  in  the 
church  at  home. 

Another  definitely  important  event  was  his  being  cnosen  moderator 
of  the  conference  at  Saybrook,  and  to  him  is  credited  the  drawing  up 
of  that  synod’s  Platform. 

Again  we  hear  descriptive  words  as:  “He  brought  uncommon  fervor 
and  zeal  into  all  his  public  performances.  He  was  a  distinguished 
preacher.  In  ecclesiastical  controversies  eminently  useful  .  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  colony  greatly  respected  for  his 
wisdom  and  piety.  He  was  everyone’s  friend  and  he  went  about  doing 
good.  God  had  given  him  considerable  skill  in  medicine  and  he  prac¬ 
ticed  with  wonderful  success.  He  went  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
by  day  and  night,  exposed  to  cold  and  heat,  storm  and  tempest,  and  was 
content  to  take  up  with  mean  fare  and  hard  lodging  aftentimes  that  he 
might  be  instrumental  to  save  life.  When  he  came  to  sick  beds,  what 
tenderness  and  pity  did  he  show,  more  like  a  father  than  a  physician; 
how  he  could  cheer  up  the  drooping  spirit.”  In  his  abundant  charity,  he 
demanded  nothing  for  all  this  expense,  time,  skill,  and  medicines,  but 
left  everyone  liberty  to  consider  him  or  not.  For  liberty,  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious,  and  for  just  authority  he  was  a  champion.  But  set  for  order 
and  regularity  in  church  and  state.  To  the  highest  in  rank  as  to  the 
lowest,  and  to  all  ages  he  was  a  welcome  guest.  All  thought  he 
brought  with  him  a  blessing  to  their  homes.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of 
the  peacemaker.  He  had  a  happy  way  of  engaging  people  to  be  good, 
by  supposing  them  to  be  so,  and  treating  them  as  such,  for  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  disappoint  him.  He  carefully  practiced  those  duties 
himself  unto  which  he  extorted  others.  He  was  a  mighty  man  in  pray¬ 
er.” 

Such  sentences  frame  for  us  a  glowing  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
ancestor  which  we  do  right  to  cherish.  He  had  followed  his  eminent 
father  in  justly  gaining  the  respectful  consideration  of  his  fellow  men. 

No  wonder  membership  in  his  church  increased.  We  have  in  his 
book  the  faithful  records  of  baptisms,  admissions  and  marriages,  just 
as  it  left  his  hand.  A  valued,  sacred  touchstone,  which,  for  us,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  oil  of  gladness.  The  strong  paper  and  unfaded  ink  are  symbol¬ 
ical  of  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  influence  reaching  ever  through 
the  years. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  his  son,  Thomas,  (who  seems  to 
have  been  most  truly  loving  and  appreciative  of  his  father)  married  the 
sister-in-law  of  his  brother,  James,  and  brought  his  bride  home  to  the 
parsonage.  James,  the  namesake,  who  became  a  doctor,  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  his  father  by  reason  of  being  constant¬ 
ly  in  debt. 

Grandchildren  began  to  enter  the  parsonage,  and  his  interest  in  them 
we  hope,  alleviated  his  sorrow  in  beholding  the  departure  from  this  life 
of  relatives  and  dear  friends,  as  the  first  and  second  generations  of  the 
original  settlers  and  of  those  numbered  in  the  first  census,  passed  away. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  adjacent  country  had  become  so  populated  that 
the  bounds  of  his  parish  were  considerably  lengthened,  and  the  church 
now  called  Joseph  Noyes  in  New  Haven,  to  become  his  father’s  assis¬ 
tant. 

This  young  Joseph  declined,  as  he  just  then  received  the  invitation  to 
become  minister  of  the  New  Haven  church.  Pleasure  in  this  excellent 
opportunity  for  his  son,  doubtless  lessened  the  natural  disappointment 
to  the  father  in  not  having  him  return  home,  and  so  he  continued  his 
labors  as  bravely  as  ever,  alone. 

The  last  marriage  he  celebrated  in  his  family  was  that  of  his  son, 
John,  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  old  church. 

Having  bought  many  acres,  and  having  many  given  to  him,  also  be¬ 
coming  blessed  with  considerable  of  this  world’s  goods  during  the  fifty 
years  of  his  life  in  Stonington,  he  made  his  will  while  still  in  good  health 
and  active  work. 

A  final  anxiety  was  in  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  from  which  she 
recovered  to  live  many  years,  but  in  the  next  December  his  robust 
health  gave  way,  and  illness  of  about  two  weeks  ensued.  Our  record 
closes  with  these  words  from  the  church  book,  “The  30th  day  of  the 
same  month  he  died.  Having  served  in  the  public  ministry  in  this  place 
55  years  and  six  months.  He  lived  much  desired  and  died  much  lamen¬ 
ted.”  O,  beautiful  epitome! 

The  sense  of  loss  felt  in  so  many  directions,  then,  to  family,  church 
town,  college,  colony,  reverberates  to  us.  The  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  devotion.  The  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Adams,  the  minister  of  the  church  in  New  London,  still  may 
be  heard  throught  its  later  publication. 

The  laying  to  rest  of  the  gallant  form  of  Rev.  James  Noyes  was  in 
the  burying  ground  by  the  water  of  Weguetequock,  where  he  had  stood 
many  times^ 

His  son,  Thomas,  had  made  and  sent  from  Old  England  the  stone  to 
cover  this  venerated  tomb,  cut  with  the  family  arms,  then  seldom 
thought  of  in  practical  New  England  life. 

A  verse  from  the  funeral  sermon  says,  “He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.” 
Especially  on  commemorative  occasions  as  the  bi-centennials  of  the 
founding  of  Yale  and  moving  to  New  Haven  of  1901  and  1916  when  in 
the  great  stadium  before  more  persons  than  were  in  the  whole  colony 
in  his  time,  the  representation  of  Rev.  James  Noyes  was  given  in  the 
historical  performances.  Again  in  the  Stonington  battle  centennial 
pageant,  in  1914,  he  appeared  to  walk  again  the  familiar  roads  in  the 
person  of  his  descendant,  Dr.  Ira  Hart  Noyes,  of  Stonington  and  Prov¬ 
idence. 

Who  can  say  that  on  moonlight  nights  when  we  were  not  present, 
the  spirit  of  James  Noyes  does  not  pass  along  the  road  from  Anguilla 
to  Agreement  hill  ?  If  it  be  for  his  happiness,  it  may  be  even  so.  But  it 
is  for  our  happiness  and  profit  that  we  remember  him,  recall  the  roman¬ 
tic  facts  of  his  life,  feel  its  influence,  at  one  time  and  another  ,on  one 
occasion  or  the  next,  as  at  the  present  moment. 
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ADDENDA 


CUSTOMS  AND  FASHIONS. 

The  food  which  our  ancestors  ate  was  chiefly  game  and  shell  fish, 
with  maize  or  Indian  corn,  which  they  planted,  having  put  in  each  hill 
a  fish,  as  the  Indians  had  taught  them.  Then,  there  were  bears,  wolves 
and  deer,  also  squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  many  a  dainty  dish  was  served 
from  this  wild  game.  Their  breakfast  was  often  of  salt  meat  and  bean 
soup,  seasoned  with  herbs,  called  bean  porridge.  For  the  dinner,  which 
was  at  noon,  they  had  boiled  beef  and  pork,  Indian  pudding,  wild  game, 
potatoes  and  turnips.  Pumpkins  were  cooked  in  various  ways.  Succo¬ 
tash  (corn  and  beans)  was  made  in  the  summer,  and  samp  (corn 
bruised  and  boiled  and  eaten  with  milk)  was  served  in  the  fall.  At  sup¬ 
per,  the  cold  meats  and  vegetables,  left  from  the  dinner,  with  little 
cakes  made  from  corn  meal,  rye  or  buckwheat  was  eaten.  Their  drink 
was  usually  what  nature  provided:  milk,  beer  and  cider,  for  as  early  as 
1654,  laws  were  made  regarding  the  sale  of  strong  beer  and  cider,  and 
there  was  no  tea  or  coffee  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Their  table  ware  was  plain;  wooden  and  pewter  platters,  pitchers, 
plates,  pans  and  spoons  were  seen,  and  sometimes  wooden  trenchers 
were  used  for  plates,  though  some  of  the  planters  brought  fron  Eng¬ 
land  silver  plate,  such  as  silver  tankards,  beakers,  flagons,  spoons,  cups, 
knee  and  shoe  buckles  and  buttons.  A  little  later  the  “Silver  Luster 
Ware”  was  brought  over  and  it  is  now  eagerly  sought  for.  It  looks  as 
bright  as  silver  but  is  made  of  platinum  on  pottery  ware,  probably  in 
Newcastle  or  Shelton,  England,  and  has  not  been  reproduced  in  modern 
imitation  (so  says  Mr.  N.  Hudson  Moore).  They  also  brought  household 
furniture  and  wearing  apparel  and  there  are  still  preserved  some  spec¬ 
imens  of  rich  lace  ruffles,  fine  embroideries  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  have  been  handed  down  in  some  families,  for  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

Small  clothes  for  men,  made  of  coon,  wolf,  bear,  deer  and  sheepskin, 
as  well  as  cloth,  were  made  to  fit  very  closely  to  the  person,  and  the 
long  stockings  worn  with  them  which  came  to  the  knee,  were  secured 
by  buckles,  while  shoes  with  silver  or  brass  buckles  completed  the  out¬ 
fit.  The  doublet,  which  was  early  used,  was  like  a  vest,  worn  double 
for  greater  warmth  and  the  coats  were  long  in  front,  below  the  knee, 
and  fastened  to  the  very  bottom,  the  skirts  of  which  were  made  very 
full  and  hung  off  by  being  stiffened  with  buckram.  They  had  a  nerrow 
hem  at  the  neck  instead  of  the  broad  collar  and  sometimes  they  were 
decorated  with  gold  lace,  which  showed  off  to  great  advantage.  The  fine 
linen  stock,  was  fastened  with  its  large  silver  buckle  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Sometimes  cloaks  were  worn,  which  were  usually  red,  and 
hats  were  made  of  wool  and  beaver,  high-crowned  with  the  brims  about 
six  inches  broad.  This  inconvenient  width  probably  caused  the  fashion 
of  turning  them  up  at  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  till  about  1730, 
when  a  third  was  turned  up,  thus  making  the  three  cornered,  cocked 
hat  worn  by  gentlemen  at  that  time. 
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Watches,  rings,  ear-rings  and  thumb-rings  were  also  worn  by  the  men. 
The  wigs  worn  in  those  days  were  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  they 
were  made  of  horse  and  goat’s  hair  and  even  the  locks  of  children  were 
cut  off.  Some  wore  them  white  and  flowing,  and  others  in  long  curls 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  women  dressed  in  garments  made  from  wool 
while  hemp  and  flax  produced  lighter  weight  goods  for  summer.  As 
their  circumstances  increased  and  became  better,  the  richer  fabrics 
brought  from  England  were  purchased,  and  silks  and  satins  were  in 
great  demand.  Trailing  gowns  from  a  half  to  a  yard  and  a  half  long, 
trimmed  with  flounces,  and  often  trolloped  (fastened  up)  at  each  side 
were  worn,  while  later  hooped  skirts  that  stood  out  at  the  bottom  like 
a  wheel  were  the  fashion,  but  these  were  very  inconvenient  for  passing 
through  doors,  both  at  home  and  at  church,  and  was  managed  by  a 
sleight  of  hand  performance.  Tall  head  dresses  ornamented  the  head, 
having  one  streamer  hanging  down  at  the  back,  till  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  later,  smaller  ones  were  made  of  crepe,  lace  or  muslin. 
There  were  no  wheeled  wagons  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  but  very  few  until  after  the  Revolutionary  war  Chaises  were 
first  used,  having  only  two  wheels,  and  wagons  painted  red,  made  hea¬ 
vy  and  strong,  came  into  use  also.  Men  rode  on  horseback  and  even  a 
bridegroom  must  carry  his  bride  home  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

The  preparation  of  fires  was  no  light  task,  in  these  old  stone  fire¬ 
places.  The  foundation  was  a  backlog,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
usually  hauled  to  position  on  skids  or  rollers;  in  front  of  this  was  the 
“fore-stick,”  considerably  smaller,  both  lying  on  the  ashes;  on  them  lay 
the  “top-stick,”  half  the  size  of  the  back-log,  and  all  these  were  usually 
of  green  wood.  In  front  of  this  pile  was  a  stack  of  split  wood, branches, 
chips  and  cobs.  If  fire-dogs  were  used,  the  smaller  wood  was  placed 
on  them.  These  logs  lasted  several  days,  were  replenished  when  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  fire  was  not  allowed  to  go  out;  should  this  happen,  the 
fire-pan  was  sent  to  the  nearest  neighbor  for  coals,  or  the  flint  lock 
musket  and  wad  of  tow,  was  called  into  requisition. 

Floors  were  of  oak,  ceilings  left  unplastered,  with  the  oak  summer 
trees  smoothed  and  left  bare.  In  the  best  room  and  chambers,  these 
were  covered  with  pine.  The  tables  in  common  use  were  long,  of  pine 
wood  and  made  without  leaves.  The  chairs,  wooden  or  splint  bottomed. 
The  best  room  had  rush  bottomed  chairs  with  bannister  backs.  The 
trusty  and  useful  fire-locks,  with  their  powder  horn,  hung  on  the  walls. 
The  dresser  (like  an  open  cupboard)  shone  with  silver  and  pewter.  The 
tall  clock  and  “chest  of  drawers”  brought  from  England  graced  their 
respective  corners,  with  an  occasional  chest  of  later  date.  The  light 
stands  were  of  the  same  shape,  or  oblong.  The  loom,  the  spinning  wheel 
the  big  wheel,  quill  wheel,  reel  and  swifts,  all  were  kept  near  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  The  flax-brake,  swingling  knife  and  coarse  hackle  were 
kept  in  the  barn  for  the  men’s  use  in  rainy  weather,  while  the  little 
wheel  and  cards  were  the  grandmother’s  chief  care. 

The  early  public  days  were  the  Fast  and  Thanksgiving.  The  General 
Court  issued  an  order  in  1676  for  a  Fast  to  be  held  every  month,  but 
the  regular  one  was  not  appointed  till  after  the  Revolution.  The  people 
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met  for  public  worship  as  on  Sunday,  no  food  was  cooked  or  eaten  till 
after  sundown,  but  Thanksgiving  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  year. 
The  first  appointed  in  Connecticut  was  on  Sept.  18th,  1631,  It  was  held 
on  Thursday,  and  generally  late  in  the  month  when  it  occurred.  The 
days  for  several  weeks  previous,  were  full  of  work  for  all  the  house¬ 
hold,  in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  all  the  children  and  grand-children 
of  the  family,  and  then  families  could  boast  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
children  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  grand-children,  who  were  all  to 
be  fed  with  the  best  the  house  afforded,  and  so  the  fatted  calf  was 
killed,  the  finest  turkeys  and  chickens  were  picked,  and  the  fairest 
pumpkins  and  vegetables,  were  gathered  for  the  day’s  use,  and  when 
it  arrived,  great  was  the  rejoicing  as  the  dear  ones  gathered  home.  The 
first  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  going  to  meeting,  by  all  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  preparations  of  dinner,  which  was  served  to  them 
upon  their  return,  and  eaten  with  a  relish,  after  thanks  had  been  given. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  games  and  stories  of  bear  and  wolf  hunts, 
Indian  wars,  rattlesnakes  and  everything  which  had  given  variety  to 
their  lives  the  past  year.  In  the  evening,  the  old,  well-worn  family  Bi¬ 
ble  was  brought  and  laid  on  the  little  stand,  beside  the  one  tallow  can¬ 
dle,  and  the  grandfather  read  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  His  care 
during  the  year.  Though  this  was  the  annual  festival  and  feast,  still 
fhere  were  other  merry-makings,  weddings,  huskings,  apple-parings, 
quilting  parties,  and  neighborly  gathering  around  the  great  winter 
fires,  where  games  were  indullged  in,  besides  sleigh-rides,  balls,  and 
“Suzy  Bentley’s, “  where  Fiddler  Bill  played  for  the  dancers.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  amusement  was  paid  by  the  young  people,  and  did  not 
usually  exceed  a  dollar  or  two,  out  of  which  the  fiddler  was  paid,  and 
yet  the  older  ones  declared,  “They  should  be  ruined  by  such  extrava¬ 
gance.” 

The  custom  at  funerals  in  those  times  was  to  give  gloves,  rings  and 
scarfs.  They  were  even  distributed  at  the  burial  of  the  town’s  poor, 
and  the  expense  was  charged  to  the  town. 

In  the  wills  of  those  early  days  we  read  in  one,  “There  were  mourning 
suits  to  be  given  to  his  friends.”  In  another,  the  will  of  a  young  lady, 
only  twenty-one  years  old,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  which 
she  directed,  “that  at  her  funeral,  my  betrothed  husband,  John  Morgan, 
be  all  over  in  mourning  and  follow  next  after  me.” 

In  1820,  we  read  in  the  bill  of  expense  for  a  funeral  the  following 
items : — 

5  yards  Cambrick  for  grave-clothes,  One  dollar. 

For  digging  grave,  One  dollar. 

For  one  gallon  of  spirits  for  funeral,  One  dollar. 

And  so  we  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  our  ancestors,  while  of  many 
others  scarcely  anything  is  known  beside  the  meagre  notice  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  birth,  marriage  and  death. 

REVIEWS  AND  TRAININGS. 

The  annual  reviews  and  trainings  which  we  have  heard  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  tell  about,  was  to  teach  military  tactics,  and  the  year- 
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ly  review  was  in  the  fall,  when  all  the  campanies  met  together.  On  the 
first  Monday  in  May  occurred  the  yearly  training,  when  one  company 
assembled  and  the  officers  who  had  served  three  years  resigned,  and 
new  ones  were  appointed. 

The  yearly  regimental  review  was  quite  the  event  of  the  autumnal 
season  and  hundreds  of  people  gathered  to  see  the  military  display.  Ten 
companies,  consisting  of  eight  militia,  one  artillery,  and  one  rifle,  as¬ 
sembled  from  Stonington,  North  Stonington,  Ledyard,  Groton  and  Vol- 
untown,  with  all  their  officers.  The  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
and  staff  of  four  men,  all  rode  horseback,  with  feathers  in  their  hats 
and  epaulettes  on  their  shoulders.  The  artillery,  rifle  company  and 
officers  were  in  uniform,  but  the  men  in  the  militia  companies  were 
not  compelled  to  wear  uniforms,  but  were  required  to  have  a  gun,  bay¬ 
onet,  and  cartridge  box.  The  review  lasted  all  day,  and  the  men  got 
their  dinner  at  a  hotel  or  under  a  tent  that  was  sometimes  used.  The 
captain  put  them  through  the  military  drill,  the  loading  and  firing  was 
quite  an  art,  and  took  considerable  time.  The  rule  for  orders  were: — 

Attention,  every  man  in  the  position  of  a  soldier. 

Face  to  the  left. 

Prepare  to  load  (drop  the  gun,  muzzle  up). 

Open  pan  (open  the  pan  in  the  gun). 

Handle  cartridge  (take  the  cartridge  out). 

Tear  cartridge  (hold  with  the  teeth  and  tear  off  the  top). 

Prime  (put  in  the  powder). 

Shut  pan  (close  up  the  powder  in  the  gun). 

Enter  cartridge  (put  it  in  the  gun). 

Draw  ramrod  (pull  up  the  ramrod). 

Ram  cartridge  (push  down  the  cartridge). 

Return  ramrod  (put  it  up). 

Ready  (take  up  the  gun). 

Aim  (point  gun).  Fire. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  action  and  self-loading  rifles  these  preparations 
would  seem  most  tedious,  but  with  these  old-fashioned  flint-lock  guns, 
it  was  all  necesssary. 

SCHOOLS  OF  YE  OLDEN  TIME 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  “schools  of  ye  olden  time”  in  Stonington.  Public 
schools,  or  common  schools,  were  not  known  in  Connecticut,  as  they 
now  exist  in  every  community,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Before  that  time  schools  with  paid  teachers  were  common.  A  man 
teacher  usually  felt  it  his  chief  business  to  be  feared  for  severity  and 
the  use  of  the  switch.  He  did  little  real  teaching,  although  he  heard 
children  recite  lessons,  memorized  from  their  books,  while  he  punctua¬ 
ted  imperfect  recitations,  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  a  blow  from  his 
switch.  Women,  no  better  qualified,  had  their  “Dame  Schools,”  where 
younger  girl  pupils  went.  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  and  mother 
tell  of  these  schools  in  Stonington  which  they  attended.  “Master  Niles” 
was  a  terror  to  his  pupils,  for  he  used  his  switch  without  mercy,  and 
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with  little  regard  for  their  good.  At  last  the  oppresssed  pupils  deter¬ 
mined  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  One  evening  they  entered  the  school  room 
after  school  hours  the  boys,  assisted  by  the  girls,  ripped  open  the  cush¬ 
ion  in  the  big  arm  chair  of  Master  Niles ;  they  then  put  in  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  pins,  with  the  points  upward,  and  the  cushion  was  then  arranged 
as  before  and  the  room  was  left.  The  next  morning,  when  the  punc¬ 
tual  pupils  were  in  their  seats,  Master  Niles  entered  the  room  and  set¬ 
tled  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  but  he  came  up  quicker  than  he  went 
down.  With  a  yell  he  bounded  from  his  chair,  and  used  various  irre¬ 
verent  words.  That,  was  a  memorable  day  in  this  school.  Master  Niles 
was  never,  after  that,  quite  so  firm  in  his  seat.  He  felt  that  he  must 
be  careful  not  to  exasperate  his  pupils  too  much,  and  they  felt  easier 
in  consequence. 

A  teacher  in  a  “dame  school”  in  Stonington  used  to  tell  her  pupils 
to  bring  her  sugar  and  eatables  from  their  homes,  and  she  threatened 
to  punish  them  severely,  if  they  told  of  it  to  their  parents.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  they  learned  the  truth,  and  the  teacher  was  dismissed. 

It  was  about  1830  that  “infant  schools”  were  introduced  into  the  coun¬ 
try  from  England.  Children  who  had  never  before  been  deemed  of  a 
school  age  here,  went  to  these  schools.  One  of  them,  taught  by  Miss 
Grace  Stanton  of  Wethersfield,  was  held  in  Stonington.  I  attended  it 
when  so  young  that  after  my  lessons  I  would  be  laid  on  a  pillow,  on  a 
bench  in  the  school  room  to  sleep,  other  pupils  did  similarly.  This 
school  was  held  in  a  room  on  Main  street,  above  Harmony  street,  also 
in  a  room  down  Wall  street,  on  the  east  side,  which  we  used  to  call 
Dr.  Palmer’s  lane,  there  was  a  choice  select  school,  kept  by  a  Miss  Al¬ 
len.  I  attended  that.  It  was  held  in  the  other  half  of  a  house  occupied 
by  Mercy  Golden.  Later  there  was  a  school-house  built  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lot  or  garden  of  my  father’s  house  (the  “Thomas  Swan 
house”)  which  was  burned.  Miss  Rider,  danghter  of  Hiram  Rider,  of 
Willington,  Conn.,  taught  it  for  some  time.  Then  Miss  Frances  Went¬ 
worth,  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  Erastus  Wentworth,  of  Stonington,  taught  the 
school. 

Mr.  John  Kirby,  who  married  a  sister  of  Elisha  Faxon,  Jr.,  taught 
a  select  school  of  high  grade.  My  brother,  James  Hammond  Trumbull, 
went  there,  as  did  Samuel  Babcock,  and  others  of  that  age.  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Dawes  succeeded  Kirby  as  teacher  there,  and  such  a  school 
was  for  a  time  taught  in  a  room  above  Allen’s  tin-shop,  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Harmony  streets.  A  select  school  for  young  girls  was  for 
a  time  taught  by  Miss  Maria  Hubbard,  in  a  little  room  in  the  rear  of 
Dr.  George  E.  Palmer’s  house.  After  a  while  the  old  Stonington  Acad¬ 
emy  was  occupied  by  Daniel  S.  Rodman,  and  then  by  William  W.  Rod- 
man,  assisted  at  times  by  Nicholas  Chesebrough,  John  Terrett,  Freder¬ 
ick  Denison,  and  Elias  Hinckley.  Again,  L.  L.  Wild  taught  in  the 
Courtlandt  Palmer  house.  Later  he  taught  in  Lord’s  Hall,  and  some 
of  my  best  training  was  secured  in  that  school. 

The  educational  influences  in  Stonington  were  good,  and  many  of  us 
have  reason  to  remember  that  gratefully.  Dr.  David  Hart  trained  many 
a  young  man  for  college,  in  the  room  above  Dr.  Hart’s  office,  and  Miss 
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Lucy  Ann  Sheffield  taught  from  generation  to  generation  of  the  Boro 
children,  and  later  kept  her  school  on  Pearl  street,  until  too  old  to 
teach  any  longer.  She  is  well  remembered  by  many  in  the  Boro,  and 
the  sound  of  her  crutch  coming  was  enough  to  bring  the  greatest  rebel 
to  his  senses. 

A  reward  of  merit  used  there.  “This  may  certify  as  an  assurance 
that  Miss  Mary  Wheeler  has  manifested  much  laudable  ambition  in  her 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  her  teachers,  also  her  progress  in  the 
studies  of  Geography — Grammer — Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  for  which 
she  merits  the  commendation  of  her  parents  and  friends  in  addition  to 
this  testimony  with  a  premium  from  her  instructresses.”  Signed  by 
Selina  S.  Ash  and  Lucy  Ann  Sheffield.  Stonington  Borough,  Dec.  18th 
1829. 


NAMING  THE  CROSS  STREETS. 

Rev.  Mr.  Trumbull  also  tells  of  naming  the  cross  streets  in  Stoning¬ 
ton,  which  may  be  interesting  to  know  about  in  days  to  come. 

“The  cross  streets  were  named  about  fifty  years  ago  by  some  of  the 
young  men  of  that  day,  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but  they  “stuck.”  Broad 
street  was  so  called  because  it  was  wider  than  most.  High,  because 
that  in  front  of  the  Wadawanuck  Hotel  was  the  highest  part  and  sloped 
both  ways,  east  and  west,  and  towards  the  south.  Pearl  street  was 
from  a  girls’  school  kept  there,  possibly  by  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Sheffield. 
Grand  street  was  our  finest  street  at  that  time.  It  swept  from  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Denison’s  hill  past  the  Academy,  crossing  both  Main  and  Water 
streets,  to  the  water.  Along  it  were  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Maria  Babcock, 
Capt.  Stiles  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Giles  Smith,  with  the  granite  post  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  bomb,  as  a  memorial  of  the  attack  of  1814.  Church 
street  was  from  a  colored  family  that  lived  on  the  corner  of  Water 
street,  as  it  was  before  the  day  of  the  Episcopal  church  now  standing 
on  it.  Union  is  a  short  street  uniting  Main  and  Water  streets.  Har¬ 
mony  had  referance  to  a  family  that  lived  on  it.  The  father,  when  ex¬ 
cited  by  liquor,  was  very  ill-natured,  and  my  uncle  J.  F.  Trumbull,  told 
often  of  seeing  the  old  man  in  the  village  store  until  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  would  say,  “Well  it  is  time  I  returned  to  my  cottage  of  peace 
and  contentment.”  An  hour  later  you  could  go  by  that  house  and  hear 
the  wife  screaming,  while  her  husband  dragged  her  around  by  the  hair 
of  her  head;  hence  the  name.  Wall  street  was  on  account  of  the  high 
bank  wall,  extending  almost  the  whole  way  from  Main  street  to  Water; 
its  continuation  to  the  east  shore  was  nicknamed  “Shinbone  Alley.” 
What  is  now  Cannon  square  used  to  be  “Town  Landing”  where  the 
farmers  brought  their  stock  and  produce  to  those  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade.  It  was  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  then.  Diving  street 
was  so  called  from  its  fine  place  to  bathe,  and  all  the  boys  congregated 
there  in  the  hot  summer  days.  This  was  the  last  street  in  the  village 
in  1850. 


STONINGTON  BATTERIES 


(As  given  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stanton.) 

A  rough  fort,  or  water  battery,  was  erected  during  the  Revolutionary 
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wag  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Point, 
about  where  the  fish  market  now  stands.  It  had  several  long  six  and 
nine  pounders  and  one  twelve  pound  carronade.  After  the  war  they 
became  dismantled  and  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  old  barracks  stood 
between  the  present  Baptist  church  and  the  Fanny  Keen  house,  now 
moved  away.  They  were  altered  into  a  dwelling  house,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  burned.  At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  Haven, 
Dec.  14th,  1775,  it  was  ordered  that  the  battery  at  Stonington  should 
have  six  cannon,  two  eighteen  pounds  and  four  twelve  pounds.  There 
was  much  delay  in  procuring  them,  and  much  dissatisfaction  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  never  did  get  here.  They  were  used 
to  defend  New  London  and  Groton,  and  when  the  fleet  finally  came  here 
in  1814,  they  had  only  two  eighteen  pounders,  which  had  been  sent  here 
in  1809,  and  one  six-pounder  and  one  four  pounder.  They  carried  part 
of  these  to  the  old  fort  on  the  east  side,  and  the  rest  they  took  to  a 
slight  battery  put  up  near  the  breakwater,  just  south  of  the  present  At¬ 
wood  machine  shop,  and  there,  as  we  know,  they  did  good  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  enemy.  The  earthwork  was  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  cresent,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  across,  in 
aline  as  nearly  east  and  west  as  the  curved  form  of  construction  would 
allow.  The  guns  stood  upon  a  plank  platform,  and  were  worked  into 
position  after  the  recoil  occasioned  by  firing,  by  means  of  tackles.  The 
entire  force  that  occupied  the  fort  to  work  the  guns  was  fourteen  men. 
At  every  fire  the  wheel  of  the  gun  carriage  was  marked  with  chalk  and 
also  a  mark  on  the  plank  platform.  When  we  found  the  shot  struck 
the  brig  perfectly,  we  kept  the  gun  exactly  on  those  marks,  and  I  never; 
saw  such  accurate  firing  from  cannon,  said  Mr.  Silas  E.  Burrows. 

POETRY  COMPOSED  UPON  THE  BATTLE  OF 

STONINGTON 

On  the  Seaboard  of  Connecticut 
(By  PHILIP  FRENEAU.) 

In  an  attack  upon  the  town  and  a  small  fort  of  two  guns,  by  the 
Ramifies,  seventy-four  gun  ship,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy;  the  Pactolus,  thirty-eight  gun  ship;  Despatch, 
brig,  and  a  razee  or  bomb  ship,  August,  1814. 

Four  gallant  ships  from  England  came, 

Freighted  deep  with  fire  and  flame, 

And  other  things  we  need  not  name, 

To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

Now  safely  moor’d,  their  work  begun,  r 

They  thought  to  make  the  Yankees  run, 

And  have  a  mighty  deal  of  fun 
In  stealing  sheep  at  Stonington. 

A  deacon  then  popp’d  up  his  head, 

And  Parson  Jones’s  sermon  read, 

In  which  the  reverand  doctor  said 
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That  they  must  fight  for  Stonington. 

A  townsman  bade  them,  next  attend 
To  sundry  resolutions  penn’d, 

By  which  they  promised  to  defend 
With  sword  and  gun,  old  Stonington. 

The  ships  advancing  different  ways, 

The  Britons  soon  began  to  blaze, 

And  put  the  old  women  in  amaze, 

Who  feared  the  loss  of  Stonington. 

The  Yankees  to  their  fort  repair’d, 

And  made  as  though  they  little  cared 
For  all  that  came — though  very  hard 
The  cannon  play’d  on  Stonington. 

The  Ramilies  began  the  attack, 

Despatch  came  forward,  bold  and  black: 

And  none  can  tell  what  kept  them  back 
From  setting  fire  to  Stonington. 

The  bombadiers  with  bomb  and  ball, 

Soon  made  a  farmer’s  barrack  fall; 

And  did  a  cow-house  sadly  maul, 

That  stood  a  mile  from  Stonington. 

They  killed  a  goose,  they  killed  a  hen, 

Three  hogs  they  wounded  in  a  pen — 

They  dashed  away, — and  pray  what  then? 
This  was  not  taking  Stonington. 

The  shells  were  thrown,  the  rockets  flew, 

But  not  a  shell  of  all  they  threw, 

Though  every  house  was  full  in  view, 

Could  burn  a  house  at  Stonington. 

To  have  their  turn  they  thought  but  fair, — 
The  Yankees  brought  two  guns  to  bear, 

And,  sir,  it  would  have  made  you  stare, 

This  smoke  of  smokes  at  Stonington. 

They  bor’d  Pactolus  through  and  through, 
And  killed  and  wounded  of  her  crew 
So  many  that  she  bade  adieu 
To  the  gallant  boys  of  Stonington. 

The  brig  Despatch  was  hull’d  and  torn, 

So  crippled,  riddled,  so  forlorn, — 

No  more  she  cast  an  eye  of  scorn 
On  the  little  fort  at  Stonington. 

The  Ramilies  gave  up  th’  affray, 

And,  with  her  comrades,  sneaked  away. 

Such  was  the  valor  on  that  day 
Of  British  tars,  near  Stonington. 
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But  some  assert  on  certain  grounds 
(Beside  the  damage  and  the  wounds), 

It  cost  the  King  ten  thousand  pounds 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  SHIP  MINERVA 

The  following  letter  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Collier  in  the 
“Collector”  contains  the  instructions  of  the  owners  of  the  Minerva 
sent  to  the  commander  of  that  vessel  before  she  sailed  on  the  cruise 
that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Hannah. 

Boston,  May  27th,  1781. 

Sir:  The  private  armed  Brigt.  Minerva,  mounted  with  sixteen  six 
pounders,  which  you  are  commissioned  to  command  on  a  cruise  against 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being  now  completely 
equipped  and  ready  for  sea,  you  will  embrace  the  first  favorable  wind 
to  get  out,  taking  every  proper  precaution  to  avoid  the  British  Fleet, 
should  they  be  off  your  port  as  here- to-f ore.  Your  cruising  ground  we 
leave  the  choice  of  to  you,  only  would  observe  that  it  is  our  wish,  you 
should  not  cruise  off  either  New  York  or  Charleston,  the  danger  appear¬ 
ing  much  greater  than  the  prospect  of  advantage  in  that  quarter.  If 
you  arc  fortunate  eno’  to  win  any  prizes,  you  will  order  them  into  this 
port.  Should  they  by  distress  of  weather  arrive  at  any  other  port,  you 
will  direct  the  prize  masters  to  give  me  information  by  express  of  their 
situation  and  follow  such  directions  as  I  may  think  best  for  our  inter¬ 
ests,  with  regard  to  such  prize.  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success, 
victory  and  safety,  I  am,  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  five  eights  of  the  P. 
Brigt.  Minerva, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Adam  Babcock. 

P.  S.  On  coming  home  off  your  cruise  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
well  to  the  eastward  so  as  to  come  in  thro’  the  Vineyard  Sound,  where 
you  can  get  the  needed  information  of  the  situation  of  the  British  fleet 
As  soon  as  you  get  to  New  London,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  clearing 
the  vessel  for  a  second  trip. 

Once  more  sincerely  yours, 

A.  B. 

Dudley  Salsonstall,  Esq.  Commander  of  the  private  arm’d  Brigt.  Min¬ 
erva,  laying  at  New  London. 

DEATH  OF  THE  INDIAN  CANONCHET 

On  April  9th,  1676,  Canonchet  was  found  on  the  Pawcatuck  or  Black- 
stone  River  near  the  village  of  Pawcatuck.  Hubbard’s  account  of  his 
capture  is  as  follows:  “One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  with 
him  was  Robert  Stanton,  a  young  man  that  scarce  had  reached  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  yet  adventuring  to  ask  him  a  question  or 
two,  to  whom  this  manly  sachem,  looking  with  a  little  neglect  upon  his 
youthful  face  replied,  in  broken  English,  “You  much  child,  no  under¬ 
stand  matters  of  war,  let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come,  him  will  I 
answer.”  When  told  his  sentence  was  to  die,  he  said,  “He  liked  it  well, 
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that  he  should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft  or  he  said  anything  un¬ 
worthy  of  himself.”  He  was  shot  under  the  eye  of  Denison,  and  the 
friendly  Indians  were  his  executioners,”  and  the  following  are  a  part, 
of  some  lines  written  by  Richard  S.  S.  Andros. 

On  his  conquerors  he  gazed 
With  a  proud  and  haughty  air, 

And  his  eye  with  a  flame  of  hatred  blazed, 

Which  shook  the  boldest  there; 

And  a  bitter  smile  of  scorn 
Around  his  dark  lips  played, 

While  his  brow  like  a  cloud  by  thunder  torn, 

Wore  a  deep  and  fearful  shade. 

“Go  bid  your  chief  attend! 

I  have  no  words  to  spare, 

No  breath  in  idle  talk  to  spend 
With  children,  as  ye  are, 

Though  captive  and  in  chains, 

Though  fettered  every  limb, 

While  a  drop  of  royal  blood  remains, 

I  speak  with  none  save  him. 

Ye  say  my  doom  is  death! 

Strike,  not  a  moment  spare, 

I  ask  ye  not  for  another  breath! 

I  have  no  need  of  prayer! 

Death!  Death!  I  like  it  well!  Vi 

Ere  my  heart  be  soft  and  tame 
Ere  my  breast  with  a  thought  or  feeling  swell, 

Unworthy  of  my  name. 

AN  INDENTURE. 

This  Indenture,  made  this  26th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1830,  between  Joshua  Yeomans  of  Stonington,  father  of  Mary  A.  Yeo¬ 
mans,  his  daughter,  a  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  the 
one  part  and  Joseph  Robinson  of  said  Stonington  on  the  other  part, 
witnesseth : 

That  the  said  Joshua  Yeomans  hath  placed  and  bound  his  said 
daughter,  Mary  A.  Yeomans,  an  apprentice  to  the  said  Joseph  Robinson 
to  be  instructed  in  the  art,  mistry,  trade  and  occupation  of  house  wifery 
and  spinning,  sewing  and  knitting,  until  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  if  she  should  live  till  that  period,  and  that  the  said  Joseph 
Robinson  on  his  part  doth  covenent  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Joshua  Yeomans,  father  to  said  Mary  A.  Yeomans,  to  instruct  said  Mary 
A.  Yeomans  in  the  art  and  trade  aforesaid  by  the  best  means  in  his  and 
his  wife’s  power,  and  teach  her  to  read  and  write  an  intelligible  hand 
and  to  feed  said  girl  with  good  wholesome  food  and  comfortably  clothe 
her  and  the  said  Mary  A.  Yeomans  shall  faithfully  serve  the  said  Jos¬ 
eph  Robinson  and  obey  him  and  his  wife  in  all  things  that  is  lawful, 
and  when  she  has  served  her  time  out,  the  said  Joseph  Robinson  shall 
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give  her  two  suits  of  good  common  clothes  for  every  day  and  a  good 
handsome  suit  and  bonnet  for  Holy  days,  also  a  good  pair  of  common 
shoes,  and  a  good  pair  of  meeting  shoes  and  let  her  go  free.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  understood  by  said  parties  that  if  said  girl  does  not  stay  with  the 
said  Robinson,  or  is  hindered  by  her  mother  so  that  the  said  Robinson 
cannot  be  benefited  by  said  girl,  then  this  Indenture  to  be  void  and  of 
no  effect : 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  here  unto  set  our  hands  and  affixed 
our  seals  the  26th  day  of  April,  1830. 

EMANCIPATION. 

Before  the  Revolution  and  even  for  some  years  after,  slaves  were 
owned  by  various  families  in  Stonington,  and  many  of  them  were  freed 
by  their  desire  and  that  of  their  masters.  On  the  Records  are  found 
the  legal  proceedings  which  was  necessary.  The  first  names  of  the 
blacks  were  given  but  the  last  was  usually  that  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged,  for  instance,  Zilph,  freed  by  Hannah  Avery,  Flora  freed 
by  Amos  York,  Primus  Noyes,  freed  or  emancipated  by  Peleg  Noyes  and 
Rena,  emancipated  by  Paul  Wheeler,  in  this  manner  runs  the  legal  doc¬ 
ument  : 

“Whereas  Paul  Wheeler  of  Stonington,  County  of  New  London,  hath 
this  day  made  application  to  us  the  Subscribers,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
for  said  New  London  County  and  the  selectmen  of  said  town  of  Ston¬ 
ington,  for  the  time  being,  for  liberty  to  emancipate  his  negro  wench, 
named  Rena,  and  the  said  authority  and  selectmen  having  examined 
said  Master  and  Servant,  and  find  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  master  to 
emancipate,  and  likewise  the  desire  of  said  wench  to  be  emancipated, 
and  on  examination,  finding  the  wench  to  be  about  34  years  of  age,  well 
and  healthy  and  capable  of  getting  her  own  living,  therefore  give  said 
Paul  Wheeler  liberty  to  emancipate,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
emancipate  and  make  free  the  said  Rena. 

Dated  at  Stonington,  January  10th,  1803. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSES. 

The  first  Bentley  house  was  just  south  of  Mr.  Charles  Champlin’s 
house. 

The  first  Baldwin  house  was  built  down  the  lane,  about  half  a  mile 
southwest  of  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  on  Taugwank  hill. 

The  first  Bennett  house  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  house  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  at  Wolf  Neck. 

The  first  Billings  house  stood  on  the  top  of  Cosaduc  Hill,  in  North  Ston¬ 
ington,  which  was  then  Stonington. 

The  first  Breed  house  in  town  was  just  west  of  Mr.  Henry  Breed’s  house 
in  Breed  Town. 

The  first  Lynn  Brown  house  was  situated  north  of  the  late  Samuel 
Bentley’s  house  and  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  York,  nearly  on  the  line  between  North  Stonington  and  Stoning¬ 
ton. 
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The  first  Chesebrough  house  was  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Ir- 
tis  Main,  in  Wequetequock. 

The  first  Clift  house  was  in  Old  Mystic,  on  the  turnpike,  near  the  Hyde 
Mill,  and  is  still  standing. 

The  first  Cobb  house  stood  where  Mr.  Daniel  Brown  now  lives. 

The  first  Collins  house  was  below  the  house  of  Mr.  Dudley  Brown,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  over  the  wall  on  the  Mystic  road,  above 
the  oak  tree. 

The  first  Copp  house  is  the  present  Copp  house,  near  Copp  brook. 

The  first  Davis  house  is  the  present  one  in  Pawcatuck. 

The  first  Dean  house  was  at  Quiambaug,  east  of  the  quarry  there. 

The  first  Denison  house  was  just  west  of  the  present  old  Denison  house. 

The  first  Eells  house  is  on  Hinkley  hill. 

The  first  Fanning  house  was  situated  southwest  of  the  home  of  Miss 
Emma  A.  Smith,  on  the  Stanton  land. 

The  first  Fellows  house  was  at  Stonington,  near  the  end  of  the  point, 
and  had  the  old  windmill  there. 

The  first  Fish  house  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Old  Mystic  to  Lan¬ 
tern  Hill,  where  you  cross  the  line  from  Stonington  to  Ledyard.  This 
same  John  Fish  was  the  chosen  schoolmaster  for  the  town  of  Ston¬ 
ington  in  1679. 

The  first  Frink  house  was  east  of  Mr.  Latham  Miner’s  house  on  land 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Fernando  Wheeler,  and  stood  in  the  second  lot 
just  over  the  wall. 

The  first  Gallup  house  was  situated  east  of  the  Lewis  house,  above 
Greenmanville. 

The  first  Grant  house  was  where  Mr.  Orrin  Grant  lived  and  died. 

The  first  Haley  house  was  north  of  the  present  home  of  Mr.  John 
Chesebro. 

The  first  Hallam  house  is  the  home  of  Judge  Gilbert  Collins,  near  Ston¬ 
ington,  and  there  was  also  an  old  Hallam  house  a  little  west  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Nat.  Noyes,  at  the  Harbor. 

The  first  Hancox  house  stood  east  of  the  Borough  of  Stonington. 

The  first  Hazard  house  was  where  Mr.  Erastus  Miner  now  lives. 

The  first  Hewitt  house  stood  on  the  Elm  Grove  Cemetary  land,  at  Mys¬ 
tic. 

The  first  Hilliard  house  was  at  the  road  where  Mr.  Frank  Noyes  lives. 

The  first  Holmes  house  stood  in  North  Stonington,  near  the  “Bloody 
Six”  school-house,  which  was  then  Stonington. 

The  first  Kellogg  house  is  near  Old  Mystic. 

The  first  Mason  house  was  situated  east  of  Pequotsepos  brook,  on  land 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hewitt. 

The  first  Main  house  was  a  little  east  of  the  village  of  North  Stoning¬ 
ton. 

The  first  Miner  house  was  at  Wequetequock,  a  little  east  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harry  Hinckley’s  house,  but  in  a  year  or  two  he  built  the  second 
at  Quiambaug. 

The  first  Noyes  house  was  at  Anguilla,  near  the  small  red  house  now 
standing. 
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The  first  Page  house  is  the  present  one  now  occupied  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Lord,  near  the  Road  Church. 

The  first  Palmer  house  was  at  Wequetequock,  east  of  the  Cove. 

The  first  Park  house  was  on  the  western  slope  of  Quaquataug  hill. 

The  first  Phelps  house  was  at  the  foot  of  Cosaduc  hill,  where  Mr.  John 
York  now  lives,  which  was  then  Stonington. 

The  first  Prentice  house  stood  where  Mr.  William  Prentice  lived  for 
many  years,  near  the  northeast  corner  school-house. 

The  first  Randall  house  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the  old  home  of  Dari¬ 
us  Randall,  between  North  Stonington  and  Westerly. 

The  first  Rhodes  house  is  the  present  one  standing  beyond  Anguilla. 
The  first  Robinson  house  stood  where  Mr.  Daniel  Brown’s  house  now 
stands. 

The  first  Rossiter  house  is  where  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer  lives. 

The  first  Russell  house  is  the  present  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes. 
The  first  Searl  house  was  just  west  of  Sylvia  Mills. 

The  first  Saxon  house  was  situated  on  the  road  to  Stonington,  east  of 
the  Charles  M.  Davis  farm,  and  nearly  opposite  the  new  quarry. 

The  first  Stanton  house  was  at  Pawcatuck  Rock,  near  Mr.  Charles 
Randall’s. 

The  first  Stevens  house  stood  where  Mr.  Pitts  Frink  died,  near  the 
present  North  Stonington  boundary  line. 

The  first  Stewart  house  was  north  of  Stewart  hill,  in  what  is  now  North 
Stonington. 

The  first  Swan  house  was  on  Swan  Town  Hill,  now  North  Stonington. 
The  first  Thompson  house  was  where  Mr.  Eugene  Palmer  lives. 

The  first  Wheeler  house  was  on  the  site  of  Col.  James  Brown’s  house. 
The  first  Whipple  house  was  built  north  of  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Ezra  Cuff,  in  Flanders,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road. 

The  first  Williams  house  was  near  Old  Mystic,  and  his  cousin,  John 
Williams,  lived  at  the  same  time  on  the  Griswold  farm,  now  owned 
by  Dea.  B.  F.  Williams. 

The  first  Witter  house  was  a  little  north  of  Col.  James  Brown’s. 

The  first  Woodbridge  house  in  this  town  was  built  at  White  Hall,  near 
Old  Mystic. 

The  first  York  house  was  built  at  Anguilla,  on  land  which  Mr.  William 
York  now  owns,  and  near  the  house  which  he  now  occupies. 

FAMILY  NAMES  FOUND  ON  EARLY  RECORDS,  WHICH  ARE  NOW 
NEARLY  OR  QUITE  EXTINCT  IN  STONINGTON. 

Amos,  Ashcraft,  Badger,  Bell,  Button,  Bloggett,  Bowdish,  Bartlett, 
Brand,  Bolles,  Brooks,  Buchway,  Barot,  Brackenbury,  Cady,  Cale,  Caye 
Carder,  Curtice,  Clesbey,  Cozens,  Caldwell,  Church,  Charte,  Cables, 
Cross,  Caffee,  Carling,  Cranston,  Carter,  Crucer,  Curtis,  Davison,  Den¬ 
nis,  Dudley,  Darrow,  Downing,  Dye,  Earle,  Eddy,  Elliot,  Ellis,  Fellows, 
Fanning,  Ford,  Force,  Fisk,  Fling,  Goodwille,  Gibbons,  Gager,  Gallea, 
Galloway,  Gambal,  Gifford,  Goddard,  Gustin,  Hallett,  Halsey,  Hollyoake, 
Hopkins,  Herrick,  Howland,  Hamilton,  Hobs,  Hudson,  Ingraham,  Irish, 
Jamison,  Jacques,  Juell,  Keizer,  Kimball,  Killom,  Kegwin,  Lambert, 
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Lawrison,  Leeds,  Lester,  London,  Low,  Lippincott,  Lynd,  Morehouse, 
McCarty,  Meacham,  McDowell,  Mott,  Moxley,  Neff,  Newell,  Nutter, 
Page,  Palmetter,  Pike,  Plumb,  Pooller,  Pickles,  Person,  Pierson,  Rich¬ 
ards,  Rockwell,  Ruff,  Saxton,  Searle,  Seter,  Seabury,  Sprague,  Sterry, 
Starkwether,  Stockwell,  Straton,  Stoyell,  Swayt,  Udall,  Utley,  Vanpelt, 
Varian,  Weaver,  Willett,  Wottells,  Woodhouse,  Wiat,  Willey,  Widger, 
Woodburn,  Woodman,  Worthington,  Wight,  Yerrington. 
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GRAVEYARDS  OF  STONINGTON 


Stonington  has  50  old  graveyards.  Webster  defines  the  word  Ceme¬ 
tery  as  “A  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead — A  Ne¬ 
cropolis — A  city  of  the  dead.  Hence  a  cemetery  or  graveyard.” 

The  oldest  yard  is  at  Wequetequock,  and  was  near  the  home  of  the 
first  white  settler  in  Stonington — William  Chesebrough. 

It  is  situated  between  Stonington  and  Westerly,  just  off  the  cement 
road  at  the  right  going  from  Stonington  to  Westerly.  A  little  south 
of  the  Chapel  at  Wequetequock  you  turn  at  the  right  as  if  to  go  to 
Lower  Pawcatuck  and  then  turn  again  at  the  right  where  you  will  see 
the  graveyard  and  the  Founders  Monument  which  was  placed  there 
August  31,  1899. 

There  are  several  WOLF  STONES  here,  so  called,  because  in  those 
early  days  wolves  ravaged  the  country-side  and  might  disturb  the 
bodies  there.  A  very  long  WOLF  STONE  covers  one  grave  said  to  be 
that  of  Walter  Palmer  the  Pioneer.  The  stones  are  very  long  and  hea¬ 
vy  and  would  prove  a  safeguard  to  the  graves.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1903  to  my  father,  Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler,  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stan¬ 
ton  of  Stonington  Borough,  who  lived  at  Wequetequock  when  a  boy, 
he  says,  “The  Wequetequock  Burial  Lot  was  always  included  in  the 
transfers  of  Nehemiah  Palmer’s  portion  of  land  down  to  the  time  when 
Denison  and  Gurdon  Trumbull  sold  the  place  to  the  Baldwin  family, 
when  the  lot  was  reserved. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Wequetequock  Burial  Ground 
Association  the  Trumbull  heirs  quitclaimed  it  to  the  association.  The 
south  line  of  the  Wequetequock  Burial  lot  is  on  the  south  line  of  the 
Gov.  Haynes  grant  running  east  from  Millbrook  to  Rocky  Hollow.  The 
North  line  of  the  Haynes  grant  runs  from  a  monumental  pile  of  stones 
still  standing  1903  from  Millbrook  east  to  Rocky  Hollow,  making  50 
acres. 

Inscriptions 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Esther  Chesebro,  wife  of  Deacon  William  Chese- 
bro,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Williams  Esq.,  who  died  June  2nd, 
in  the  72nd  year  of  age.  She  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  supported 
a  good  character,  lived  esteemed  and  died  much  lamented. 

In  Memory  of  William  Chesebrough,  son  of  William  Chesebrough  2nd, 
who  died  May  26th,  1728,  (Cheerfully  resigning  the  prospects  of  this 
world  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  exchange,)  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Luke,  son  to  Mr.  William  Chesebrough  2nd,  and  Mrs. 
Esther,  his  wife,  who  died  July  8th,  1793,  aged  3  months  and  4  days. 

This  Cenotaph  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dea.  William  Chese¬ 
brough,  son  of  Elihu  and  Esther  Chesebrough,  born  June  7th,  1745, 
died  at  Auburn  Dec  .21st,  1840,  and  buried  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He 
walked  with  God  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him — Gen.  9,  24th. 

Phebe  E.,  wife  of  Lieut.  Elihu  Chesebrough,  died  April  8th,  1833, 
aged  86. 
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In  Memory  of  Lucy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Naboth  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Chese- 
brough,  who  died  Nov.  6th,  1777,  aged  9  months  and  two  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough  3rd,  who  departed  this  life 
Aug.  26th,  1781,  in  ye  39th  year  of  his  age.  Memento  Mori. 

In  Memory  of  Henry,  son  to  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough  3rd  and  Mrs. 
Phebe  his  wife.  Died  Nov.  16th,  1775,  aged  8  months. 

In  memory  of  Rebeccah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Esther,  his  wife,  who  died  Feb.  8th,  1760,  in  ye  6th  year  of  her 
age. 

John  D.  Palmer,  died  Jan.  6th,  1850,  aged  48  years.  He  loved  God, 
lived  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  and  felt  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  un¬ 
to  me,  “Write  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence¬ 
forth,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough  Jr.,  who  departed  this  life  Oct. 
27th,  A.  D.  1769,  in  ye  65th  year  of  his  age.  Whose  light  did  so  shine 
before  men  in  his  exemplary  life,  that  though  he  is  now  dead  yet  speaks 
and  says  to  ye  living,  Be  followers  of  me  even  as  I  was  of  Christ. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebrough  Jr.,  who 
died  Dec.  5th,  A.  D.  1763,  in  ye  58th  year  of  her  age.  The  remembrance 
of  whom  is  precious  to  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  in  general, 
but  more  especially  to  ye  poor. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chesebrough,  who  died  Aug.  25th,  1819,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but 
the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 

In  Memory  of  Paul,  son  to  Mr.  Naboth  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Chesebrough 
who  died  June  13th,  1792,  in  his  6th  year.  Thy  God  for  thee  knew 
what  was  best,  sweet  babe,  and  called  thee  to  thy  rest. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Naboth  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan. 
27th,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  How  loved,  how  valued  once  avails 
thee  not,  to  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot,  a  heap  of  dust  alone  re¬ 
mains  of  thee,  tis  all  thou  art  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Phebe,  the  amiable  consort  of  Mr.  Naboth  Chese¬ 
brough,  who  departed  this  life  April  22  1787  in  ye  30th  year  of  her  age. 
Her  troubled  breast  with  fear  opprest,  her  God  through  Christ  to  find, 
He  showed  His  grace,  His  promised  rest,  then  cheerful  she  resigned. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Elisha,  son  to  Elihu  Chesebrough,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Aug.  ye  12th,  1719,  aged  5  years  and  43  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebro,  who  died  June  ye  28th,  1750,  in 
ye  82nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  to  Mr.  Elihu  Chesebro,  who  died 
Aug.  22nd,  1751,  in  ye  75th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  James,  ye  son  of  Capt.  Nathan  Chesebrough,  who  died 
Nov.  ye  27th,  1745,  aged  3  mo.  and  13  days. 

Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Nathaniel  Chesebrough  Esq.  who  died 
April  ye  8th,  1732,  in  ye  66th  year  of  his  age  . 

Joseph  Thompson,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  and  Thankful  Thompson,  died 
March  ye  2nd,  1733,  aged  11  mo.  and  13  days. 
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Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Thompson,  who  died,  Sept.  25th, 
1736,  aged  32  years. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Mr.  William  Thompson,  who  departed  this 
life,  June  the  13th,  1705,  being  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Amos  Chesebrough  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Richard  Christophers,  Esq.,  who  died  Jan.  28th,  A.  D.  1773,  in  ye 
30th  year  of  her  age.  From  earth  removed  in  every  virtue  warm. 
Adieu,  bright  seraph  in  human  form,  Just  are  the  tears  to  such  a  par¬ 
ent  given.  She  sought  at  once  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven. 

In  memory  of  Col.  Amos  Chesebrough  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life 
Sept.  3rd,  1770,  in  ye  62nd  year  of  his  age.  He  lived  admired  for  his 
natural  abilities  and  kind  address.  The  greatest  tree  doth  surely  fall, 
when  God  the  father,  He  doth  call.  To  death’s  cold  arms  I  am  resigned 
and  bid  adieu  to  all  mankind. 

COAT  OF  ARMS.  VIRTUE  IS  TRUE  GREATNESS. 

In  memory  of  David  Chesebrough  Esq.  of  Newport,  R.I.  who  was  born 
at  Stonington,  educated  in  Boston,  for  many  years  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  in  Newport,  where  he  settled  and  lived  till  1776  when  driven  off 
thence  by  the  ENEMY.  He  sat  down  on  his  estate  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  where  he  died  Feb,  ye  27th,  1782,  aged  80.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  and  pillar  of  the  2nd  Congregational  church 
in  Newport,  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue. 

In  Memory  of  Mary,  the  virtuous  and  religious  consort  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life,  March  23rd,  1742,  in  ye  66th 
year  of  her  age. 

Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  William  Chesebrough,  the  son  of 
William  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life  April  ye  8th,  1731,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  William  Chesebrough,  departed  this  life  Jan.  ye 
2nd,  1739-40,  in  ye  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Anna,  the  wife  of  John  Palmer,  died  Mch.  ye 
3rd,  1726-7,  in  ye  ....  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Minor  aged  83,  departed  Oct. 
23rd,  1690.  A  long  WOLF  STONE  is  over  the  grave. 

This  is  a  large  Tablet  with  Coat  of  Arms.  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Deacon  Manassah  Minor,  who  died,  Aug.  22nd,  1728,  in  ye  82nd  year  of 
his  age. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  Thomas  Minor,  died  April  ye  9th,  1739,  in  ye 
56th  year  of  his  age.  This  is  a  large  stone  with  Coat  of  Arms. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Lyde  Minor,  who  departed  Aug.  ye  12th,  1720, 
in  ye  70th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Minor  and  his 
wife,  aged  10  days  and  died  Jan.  ye  22nd,  1716-17. 

Here  lyeth  Ephriam,  ye  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Minor,  born  Feb. 
ye  25th,  1723,  aged  12  hours. 

In  memory  of  Manassah  Miner,  who  died  July  27th,  A.  D.  1750,  in  ye 
26th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Seabury,  former¬ 
ly  deacon  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Groton.  She  died  Jan.  ye  4,  1771, 
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in  the  94th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  virtuous  exemplary  woman,  a 
good  wife,  a  good  mother,  a  good  neighbour,  and  to  all  appearances  a 
good  Christian.  She  lived  to  see  the  4th  generation  of  her  offspring. 

In  memory  of  Jedediah  Thompson,  who  died  Jan.  9th,  1793,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  William  Ingraham  Jr.,  he  departed  this  life 
June  ye  16th,  1708,  aged  about  51  years. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  William  Ingraham  Sr.  She 
deceased  Nov.  16th,  1708,  aged  70  years.  Motto  on  Coat  of  Arms. 
Virtue  is  True  Greatness. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Chesebrough,  wife  of  David  Chesebrough 
who  departed  this  life  March  27th,  1782,  aged  62.  Thou  tender  moth¬ 
er  and  thou  best  of  friends,  farewell.  Large  Tablet  with  Coat  of  Arms. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mr.  John  Searles,  aged  82  years.  Died  Oct. 
ye  14th,  1711. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Kathren  Searles,  who  died  Dec.  ye  11th,  1717, 
in  ye  18th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Kathren  Searles,  who  departed  this  life  in  ye 
84th  year  of  her  age,  July  17,  1707. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Hannah,  the  wife  of  James  Cooper  of 
Southampton  on  Long  Island,  who  departed  this  life,  May  16th  1715, 
in  the  36th  year  of  her  age.  v 

John,  son  of  Silas  and  Katharin  Greenman,  died  April  ye  26th  1732, 
in  ye  14th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies.... of  Sarah.. ..of  Capt.  Edward  Greenman  and  Mary  his  wife, 
who  died  August  ye  18th,  17 —  aged  27  years. 

Sarah....  of  Silas,  Born  —  18th,  1728. 

Edward,  son  of  Silas  and  Katherin  Greenman,  died  June  ye  4th,  1726 
aged  1  year  and  8  months. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Katherin,  wife  to  Silas  Greenman,  died  April  ye 
17th,  1730,  in  ye  36th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Hallam,  who  departed  this  life  the 
20th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Ensign  Amos  Hallam,  who  died  Dec.  ye  11th, 
1725,  aged  30  years. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Miner,  who  departed  this  ye  life 
Aug.  6th,  1710,  Aetatis  54. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Prudence  Hallam,  died  April  ye  17th,  1701,  in  ye 
15th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Memory  of  Ebenezer  Shirley,  who  died  April  ye  8th,  1837,  aged  63. 

In  Memory  of  Jonathan,  son  to  Mr.  Jonathan  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Baldwin 
who  died  April  13th,  1790,  aged  4  months  and  13  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Chesebrough,  who  died  Nov.  16th,  A.D. 
1764,  in  ye  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Eunice,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Chese¬ 
brough,  Jr.,  who  died  June  25th,  1736,  aged  16  months  and  10  days. 

Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  John  Chesebrough,  son  of  Samuel  and 
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Mary  Chesebrough  Jr.,  died  Nov.  ye  5th,  1733,  aged  two  years  9  months 
and  10  days. 

In  Memory  of  Stephen  ye  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorkis  Pendleton,  he 
died  April  ye  23rd,  1752,  aged  17  years. 

In  Memory  of  Abigail  Stanton,  wife  of  Azariah  Stanton,  who  died 
Jan.  30th,  1806,  aged  39  years.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just, 
shall  flourish,  tho’  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  who  died 
Dec.  11th,  1792,  in  ye  23rd  year  of  her  age.  From  death  arrest,  no  age 
is  free. 

In  Memory  of  William  A.  ,  son  of  Azariah  Jr.  and  Mercy  W.  Stanton, 
who  died,  Nov.  18th,  1819,  aged  1  year.  So  fades  the  lovely  blooming 
flower. 

Lydia  W.,  daughter  of  Azariah  and  Mercy  W.  Stanton,  died  April  1, 
1825,  aged  2  years. 

Charlotte  E.,  daughter  of  Azariah  and  Mercy  W.  Stanton,  died,  Mar. 
31st,  1832,  aged  7  years.  So  soon  our  transient  comforts  fly. 

Nathan  S.,  son  of  Azariah  and  Mercy  W.  Stanton,  died  April  6th, 
1832,  aged  3  years. 

The  grave  of  three  infants,  daughters  of  Azariah  Jr.  and  Mercy  W. 
died  July  13  &  22,  1833,  aged  2  and  9  days. 

Azariah  Stanton,  died  April  19th,  1854,  aged  62  years.  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me.  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

In  Memory  of  Abigail,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Billings,  who  died 
April  ye  22nd,  1753,  in  ye  25th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lucretia,  wife  to  Mr.  Chesebrough  Miner,  who  died 
March  4th,  1797,  in  ye  26th  year  of  her  age.  The  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  just,  shall  flourish,  when  the  body  sleeps  in  dust. 

Here  lyeth  Bridget,  ye  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Bridget  Chese¬ 
brough,  died  July  ye  23rd,  1733,  aged  1  year  10  months,  and  2  days. 

Hope,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Brown  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  who 
died  Nov.  17th,  1752,  aged  10  months. 

In  Memory  of  Jonathan,  ye  son  of  Capt.  John  Brown  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  died  Dec.  ye  14th,  1750,  aged  19  years.  Behold  and  see  as  you 
pass  by,  As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I  .  As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be, 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Anne,  ye  wife  to  Silas  Greenman,  who  died  May 
9th,  1731,  in  ye  30th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Memory  of  a  pious  pair,  this  carved  stone  is  erected  here,  Viz. 
Of  Mr.  John  Breed  and  his  wife  Mercy,  who  lived  together  in  ye  mar¬ 
ried  state  in  most  religious  manner  about  64  years  and  then  deceased 
leaving  a  numerous  offspring,  he  in  ye  year  1761  about  90  years  of  age 
and  she  in  ye  year  1752,  about  83  years.  Erected  in  ye  year  1772,  6 
of  their  children  then  living  .  Behold  the  righteous  live  long  on  the 
earth  ,and  in  old  age  resign  their  breath.  They  and  their  offspring  here 
are  blest,  when  done  with  life  they  go  to  rest. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Yeomans,  who  died  June  ye  9th, 
1753,  in  ye  65th  year  of  his  age. 
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In  Memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Yeomans,  who  died  Dec.  15th,  1825,  aged 
94  years. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  who  died  Nov.  1st,  1785,  in  ye  69th 
year  of  his  age.  Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due,  which  I  have  paid  and 
so  must  you. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mercy,  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  who  died  Dec. 
25th,  1786,  in  ye  71st  year  of  her  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the 
just,  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Prudence,  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Hannah 
Palmer,  who  died  Dec.  ye  22nd  in  the  11th  year  of  her  age,  1716. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Walter  Palmer,  who  died  Feb.  11th,  1726-7,  in 
the  43rd  year  of  his  age.  The  inscription  is  in  a  heart  shaped  enclo¬ 
sure  on  the  stone  with  the  Cherub’s  head  and  wings  above. 

In  Memory  of  Elias,  ye  son  of  Jerabod  Palmer,  died  March  ye  17th, 
1738,  in  ye  24th,  year  of  his  age.. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Benjamin  Palmer,  Captain,  who  died,  April 
the  10th,  1716,  in  ye  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Anne  Tracy,  died  Feb.  ye  16th,  1735,  in  ye  32nd 
year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Nehemiah  Palmer  Esq.,  died  Feb.  the  17th, 

1717,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  Jr.,  who  died  May  26th,  A.  D. 
1761  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Henry  Cobb,  who  died  Sept,  ye  4th,  1725,  in  ye 
61st  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Dorothy,  ye  wife  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  James  Noyes,  who  died 
Jan.  19th,  1742-3,  in  ye  91st  year  of  her  age. 

In  expectation  of  a  joyful  resurrection  to  Eternal  life,  here  lyeth 
interred  ye  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Noyes,  aged  80  years,  who  af¬ 
ter  a  faithful  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place  for  more 
than  55  years,  deceased  Dec.  ye  30th,  1719-20.  Majesty,  Meekness  and 
Humility  here  meet  in  one  glorious  charity.  Large  tablet  with  Noyes 
Coat  of  Arms. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  son  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  James  Noyes, 
he  was  born  Aug.  ye  16th,  1679,  and  died  June  ye  26th,  1755. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth,  ye  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  who  died 
Oct.  ye  22nd,  1762,  aged  about  77  years. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Joseph,  ye  son  of  John  and  Mary  Noyes,  died 
May  ye  15th,  1723,  aged  2  years  and  45  days. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Fergus  MacDowell,  who  departed  this  life, 
Oct.  ye  22nd,  1725,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Stanton  Jr.,  died  April  the  11th, 

1718,  in  ye  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Gardnier 
of  Brookline  and  former  wife  of  Samuel  Stanton,  who  died  Nov.  ye  11th 
1716,  in  ye  28th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  John  Noyes,  died  May  ye  3rd, 
1736,  in  ye  42  year  of  her  age. 

In  Memory  of  Anna,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  Isaac  Werden  and  Sarah 
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his  wife,  was  born  Nov.  ye  6th,  1748,  and  died  January  ye  17th,  1748-9. 

Here  lyeth  Robert,  son  of  William  and  Anna  Stanton,  aged  10  days. 
Died  August  ye  25th,  1715. 

In  Memory  of  Samuel  Stanton,  who  died  Jan.  19th,  1770,  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stanton,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan.  24th, 
1784,  in  ye  73rd  year  of  his  age.  Death  is  uncertain,  yet  most  sure, 
Fear  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Stanton,  who  died  Feb.  10th,  1818  aged  89. 

Azariah  Stanton,  born  Jan.  28th,  1761,  died  Nov.  19th,  1836.  In  hope 
of  a  glorious  immortality. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Robert  Stanton,  who  dyed  Oct.  ye  25th,  1724, 
in  ye  71st  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Palmer,  who  died  July  15th,  1852,  aged  54 
years. 

Lydia,  widow  of  Thomas  Palmer,  died  June  5th,  1857,  aged  53  years. 

In  Memory  of  Margaret,  wife  of  George  Palmer,  who  died,  Aug.  31st, 
1837,  aged  76  years.  Wilt  thou  forsake  my  hoary  hairs,  and  leave  my 
fainting  heart,  Who  shall  sustain  my  sinking  years,  when  I  lie  buried 
deep  in  dust,  My  flesh  shall  be  thy  care,  these  withering  limbs  with  thee 
I  trust,  to  raise  them  strong  and  fair. 

George  Palmer,  died,  March  4th,  1866,  aged  82  years. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Palmer  Jr.,  who  departed  this  life,  Feb. 

12th,  1791,  in  ye  .  year  of  his  age.  Faith’s  highest  station,  this  is 

where  he  lies,  And  dust  to  dust  conclude’s  Her  noblest  song. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan  Palmer,  who  depart¬ 
ed  this  life,  Aug.  4th,  A.  D.  1784,  in  ye  40th  year  of  her  age. 

An  infant,  son  of  Louis  and  Hannah  Palmer,  died  Jan.  23rd,  1827, 
aged  3  days.  , 

Mercy,  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathan  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  died  Oct. 
7th,  1774,  aged  10  months. 

In  Memory  of  Ensign  Joseph  Hillard,  son  of  Oliver  Hilliard  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  April  5th,  1775,  in  ye  32nd  year  of  his 
age.  Who  died  in  youth  as  you  have  read,  for  God  the  Father  had  de¬ 
creed,  from  death’s  arrest  no  age  is  free,  prepare  for  death  and  follow 
me. 

James  M.  Palmer,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Palmer,  dyed  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  March  18th,  1835,  aged  20  years. 

George  S.  Palmer,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Palmer,  died  Feb.  26th, 
1834  aged  21. 

Joseph  Palmer,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Palmer,  died  Feb.  6th,  1832 
aged  22  years. 

Harriet  Palmer,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Palmer,  died  Sept. 
22nd,  1827,  aged  20  years.  Dear  friends,  farewell,  until  we  meet  to  part 
no  more. 

In  Memory  of  Lydia  Palmer,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lucretia  Pal¬ 
mer,  who  died  Jan.  31st,  1794,  aged  25  years. 

In  Memory  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Eunice 
Palmer,  who  died,  May  31st,  1823,  aged  19  years.  Death  is  a  debt  to 
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nature  due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  William  Palmer,  who  departed  this  life,  August 
25th,  1775  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  la¬ 
mented. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  Joseph  Palmer,  who  died  Oct.  16th,  1822  aged  80 
years. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  relict  of  Mr.  Denison  Palmer,  who 
died  Jan.  14th,  1819,  aged  61  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Denison  Palmer,  who  died  June  16th, 
A.  D.  1816,  aged  81  years. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Marvin,  wife  of  Mr.  Denison  Palmer,  who  died 
Feb.  25th,  in  ye  46th  year  of  her  age.  Death  is  uncertain,  yet  most 
sure,  sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Nathan,  son  to  Mr.  Denison  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Pal¬ 
mer,  who  died  June  28th,  1801,  in  ye  38th  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet 
remembrance  of  the  just,  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  the  dust. 

In  Memory  of  Adin,  son  to  Mr.  Denison  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  who 
died  Sept  17th,  1800,  in  his  2nd  year.  Sleep  sweet  babe,  and  take  thy 
rest,  God  called  thee  home,  He  thought  it  best. 

In  Memory  of  Phebe,  daughter  to  Mr.  Denison,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Pal¬ 
mer  who  died,  Jan.  5th,  1797  in  her  9th  year.  Death  is  a  debt  to  nature 
due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you. 

In  Memory  of  Col.  Joseph  Champlin,  who  died  Dec.  20th,  1792,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  Who  died  in  a  full  assurance  of  a  glorious  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  just. 

In  Memory  of  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Stanton,  who  died  Feb.  13th, 
1801,  in  her  16th  year. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  R.  Stanton,  who  died  Feb.  23rd,  1815,  in  his 
23rd  year. 

In  Memory  of  William  Stanton,  who  died  March  29th  1829  in  his  78th 
year. 

In  Memory  of  Amos,  son  of  Amos  and  Betsey  Palmer,  who  died  June 
10th,  1786,  aged  1  year  3  months  and  10  days.  This  stone  is  erected 
by  Zeba  D.  Palmer,  brother  of  the  deceased. 

In  Memory  of  Eli  Palmer,  son  to  Nehemiah  Palmer  Esq.  and  Mrs. 
Submit  Palmer,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  14th,  1790,  in  ye 
24th  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Submit  Palmer,  relict  of  Nehemiah  Palmer  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life  Jan.  29th,  1793  in  ye  75th  year  of  her  age. 
Write  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Palmer,  who  died  July  25th,  A.  D.  1767 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anna  Palmer,  wife  of  Elijah  Palmer  Esq.,  who 
died  Oct.  10th,  1802,  aged  55  years.  I  once  like  you,  could  view  the 
tomb,  but  now  I  am  here  confined  you  see.  If  you  to  happiness  would 
come,  prepare  to  die,  and  follow  me. 

In  Memory  of  Abigail,  daughter  of  Elijah  P  aimer  Esq.  and  Mrs.  An¬ 
na  his  wife,  who  died  June  11th,  1786,  aged  3  years  and  3  months. 

In  Memory  of  Delia,  daughter  of  Elijah  Palmer  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Anna 
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his  wife,  who  died  August  21st,  1791,  aged  2  years  and  4  months.  Life 
how  short,  eternity  how  long. 

In  Memory  of  Wealthy,  widow  of  William  Beverly,  who  died  Nov. 
6th,  1851,  aged  50  years. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Searles,  who  died  Oct.  the  20th,  1717,  in 
the — year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Rebeccah  Minor,  who  departed  this  life  March 
12th,  1701,  in  ye  28th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Hampton  Brown,  who  died  Aug. 
22nd,  1835,  aged  42  years.  How  shall  I  be  delivered  from  this  vain 
world  of  sin,  and  with  my  blessed  Jesus,  drink  endless  pleasures  in. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Palmer,  wife  to  Dr.  Nathan  Palmer,  who 
died  April  3rd,  1792,  in  ye  78th  year  of  her  age.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Nathan  Palmer,  who  died  March  28th,  1795,  in  ye 
84th  year  of  his  age.  Behold,  my  friends,  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are 
now,  so  once  was  I;  as  I  am  now  so  must  you  be,  prepare  for  death  and 
follow  me. 

In  memory  of  James  M  .and  George  A.,  sons  of  George  and  Mary  S. 
Brown,  James  died  March  16th,  1831,  aged  9  years  and  19  days,  George 
died  Feb.  20th,  1818,  aged  5  years,  1  month  and  23  days.  Sleep,  dear 
sons,  sleep  sweetly  on,  until  the  Resurrection  Morn. 

Giles  M.  Crary,  son  of  Peter  and  Lucretia  Crary,  died  Aug.  7th,  1795, 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Crary,  who  died  Sept.  9th,  1780,  in  her  2nd  year.  Sleep,  sweet  babe, 
and  take  thy  rest,  God  called  thee  home,  Pie  saw  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chesebro,  who  died  Oct.  11th,  1825,  aged 
82.  O  death  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory. 

In  memory  of  Mary  Chesebrough,  wife  of  Samuel  Chesebrough,  who 
died  August  25th,  1814,  aged  68  years.  She  lived  beloved  and  died 
lamented 

In  memory  of  George  W.  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life  Feb. 
22nd,  1825,  aged  35  years.  Man  that  is  born  is  of  a  few  days  and  full 
of  trouble,  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down,  He  fleeth 
also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not. 

In  memory  of  Samuel,  son  of  Amos  and  Phebe  Chesebrough,  who 
died  Feb.  20th,  1820,  aged  15  years.  While  sleeping  here  I  hope  to  rise 
and  dwell  forever  in  the  skies. 

My  brother,  Nathan  B.  Palmer,  died  March  13th,  1847,  aged  22  years. 

In  memory  of  Warren  S.  Palmer,  who  died  May  29th,  1845,  aged  27 
years. 

In  memory  of  Ephriam  W.,  son  of  Denison  and  Hannah  Palmer,  who 
died  April  10th,  1839,  aged  26  years. 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  N.,  son  of  Denison  and  Hannah  Palmer, 
who  died  May  18th,  1837,  aged  22  years. 

In  memory  of  William  S.  Palmer,  who  died  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
Feb.  24th,  1846,  aged  26  years,  son  of  Denison  and  Hannah  Palmer. 
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Hannah  Eliza,  daughter  of  Denison  and  Hannah  Palmer,  died  March 
27th,  1827,  aged  2  years. 

In  memory  of  Denison  Palmer,  who  died  Jan.  13th,  1842,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age.  Friends  and  physicians  could  not  save  this  mortal 
body  from  the  grave,  nor  can  the  grave  confine  it  here,  when  Christ 
doth  call  it  to  appear. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  wife  to  Denison  Palmer,  who  died  July  27th, 
1829,  aged  47. 

My  husband,  Coddington  S.  Palmer,  died  in  California,  March  1852, 
aged  42. 

Charles  Palmer,  Sept.  —6th,  1774,  - Oct.  1827,  - Betsey 

Palmer,  - 1780,  - Aug.  6th,  1834,  Lucretia  C.  Durland,  March 

16th,  1848.  Ashes  enclosed  in  this  die. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life  Sept. 
9th,  1811,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Therefore  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Submit,  wife  of  Samuel  Chesebrough,  who  died 
Dec.  12th,  1835,  aged  91  years.  The  days  of  our  life  are  three  score 
years  and  ten  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four  score  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we 
fly  away. 

In  memory  of  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Mr  .Samuel  Chesebrough  and  Mrs. 
Submit  ,his  wife,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1801,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age. 
Therefore  be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  man  cometh. 

Elias  Chesebrough,  died  Feb.  22nd,  1848,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
Peace  to  thy  ashes,  thy  lengthened  years  man’s  time  have  for  passed 
by,  rest  till  the  last  messenger  appears,  to  summon  thee  home  on  high. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Elias  Chesebrough,  died  May  23rd,  1841,  in  the 
71st  year  of  her  age.  She  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 

Sally,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Lucretia  Chesebrough,  died  April  15th, 
1836,  aged  40  years. 

Joseph  Chesebrough,  March  3rd,  1807,- - Sept.  27,  1889.  Louisa 

Stanton  Noyes  ,his  wife,  May  22nd,  1808,  March  11,  1896. 

Sally  Ann,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Sally  Chesebrough,  died  April  5th, 
1849,  aged  42  years. 

In  memory  of  Ezra  Chesebrough,  who  died  Feb.  13th,  1838,  aged  68. 

In  memory  of  Ezra  Chesebrough,  who  died  Aug.  24th,  1828,  aged  51. 

Huldah,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Sally  Chesebrough,  died  July  5th, 
1801,  aged  2  yaesr, 

Rodman,  son  of  Elias  and  Lucretia  Chesebrough,  died  Oct.  17th, 
1806,  aged  2  years. 

In  memory  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Elias  and  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Chesebrough,  Huldah,  died  Oct.  1st,  1795  in  her  2nd  year.  Elias  died 
Jan.  21st,  1800,  aged  6  yrs.  Death  is  uncertain,  yet  most  sure,  sin  is  the 
wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elijah  Palmer  Esquire,,  son  to  Elijah  Palmer  Esq., 
and  Mrs.  Anna,  his  wife,  who  was  lost  at  sea  on  his  passage  from  South 
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Carolina,  Dec.  20th,  1789,  aged  20  yrs.  and  7  mo.  Death  is  uncertain 
yet  most  sure.  Sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

Elijah,  son  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  and  Wealthy  Palmer,  died  July  20th, 
1806  aged  2  yrs.  and  11  months. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Wealthy  Palmer,  wife  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  Palmer, 
who  died  Sept.  13th,  1807,  aged  28  years.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Jerry,  son  to  Mr.  Jedediah  Palmer  and  Lois  his  wife, 
who  died  Sept.  16th,  1805  aged  18  months.  So  fond  desires  are  often 
crossed,  and  parents  hopes  in  death  are  lost. 

In  memory  of  Simeon  Chesebrough,  who  died  May  9th,  1845  aged 
75  years. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  widow  of  Simeon  Chesebrough,  who  died  Sept. 
27th,  1854  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

Warren,  son  of  Simeon  and  Abigail  Chesebrough,  who  died  Sept. 
8th,  1823,  aged  14  months,  also  an  infant  son,  died  Aug.  29th,  1822. 

Lucy  Ann  , daughter  of  Simeon  and  Abigail  Chesebrough,  died  Sept. 
22nd,  1830  aged  18  years.  Her  soul  has  taken  its  flight,  to  mansions  of 
glory  above,  To  mingle  with  angels  of  light  and  dwell  in  the  Kingdom 
of  love. 

Emily  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Abigail  Chesebrough,  died  Oct.  2nd, 
1830  aged  21  years.  The  grave  is  now  a  favored  spot,  to  saints  who 
Sleep  in  Jesus  blest,  For  there  the  wicked  trouble  not,  and  there  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

Simeon  Chesebrough,  died  April  7th,  1846,  aged  31  years. 

In  memory  of  Susannah,  wife  of  Joseph  Harvey,  who  died  Aug.  10th, 
1859,  aged  100  years  six  months  and  27  days.  While  tottering  down 
this  vale  of  tears,  She  found  a  staff  to  stay  her  fears,  And  for  her  dim 
and  dreary  sight,  She  found  a  lamp  her  feet  to  light. 

The  above,  Judge  Elias  Hinckley  told  Mr.  Doty,  was  a  pensioner  of 
the  Revolution  and  that  he  used  to  draw  her  pension. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Daniel  Fish,  who  departed  this  life  April  11th, 
A.  D.  1788,  in  ye  69th  year  of  his  age.  My  lover  friend  familiar  all, 
Removed  from  sight  and  out  of  call.  To  dark  oblivion  is  retired 
Dead,  or  at  least,  to  me  expired. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecoa  Fish,  consort  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Fish,  of  Stonington,  who  departed  this  life  July  12th,  A.  D.  1786  in  ye 
61st,  year  of  her  age.  The  virtues  of  her  life  in  every  department  ren¬ 
dered  her  truly  respectable.  While  you  have  life,  prepare  for  death, 
nor  put  it  off  till  latest  breath,  by  this  you’ll  find  I’m  at  that  bourn 
From  whence  no  travellers  return  . 

In  memory  of  Mr.  James  Palmer,  who  died  June  20th,  1794  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Palmer,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Palmer, 
who  died  Oct.  4th,  1814  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  Grace  first  in¬ 
scribed  my  name  in  God’s  eternal  book.  Twas  Grace  that  gave  me  to 
the  Lamb,  who  all  my  sorrows  took. 

In  memory  of  Bridget  Palmer,  who  died  Dec.  4th,  1852,  aged  27  yrs. 
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The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Lois,  widow  of  James  Noyes,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Eunice 
Stanton,  Born  Sept.  3rd,  1778,  died  March  3rd,  1857.  So  He  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness. 

In  memory  of  Samuel,  son  of  William  and  Eunice  Stanton,  who  was 
drowned  June  27th  1792  aged  16  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Stanton,  who  died  Feb.  23rd,  1811, 
aged  67  yrs. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Eunice,  wife  of  William  Stanton,  who  died 
Feb.  10th,  1835,  aged  85  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  relict  of  Capt.  Andrew  Palmer,  who  died 
March  7th,  1834  ,aged  72  years. 

Simeon  L.,  son  of  Reuben  M.  and  Laura  Chesebrough,  died  Sept. 
24th,  1849  aged  13  mo.  and  14  days. 

CHAMPLIN  OR  OLD  TAUGWONK  CEMETERY 

Champlin  or  Old  Taugwonk  burying  ground  was  on  land  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Col.  Joseph  Champlin  in  1765.  This  yard  was  copied  in  1884 
by  Chaplain  Raswell  Randall  Hoes,  U.  S.  N. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway,  between  the  Smith 
Brothers  farm  and  the  land  of  the  late  Dennis  Cronin.  About  halfway 
between  these  houses  is  a  lane  running  north,  which  following  a  short 
distance,  at  the  right  over  a  stone  wall  are  found  the  stones  and  graves 
long  ago  placed  there.  About  1837  this  yard  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Wheeler,  as  a  little  girl  with  her  grandmother  Mrs.  Eunice  Chesebro 
Noyes,  and  then  there  were  many  graves  and  large  stones  to  be  seen. 
There  were  a  number  of  large  table  stones  placed  there,  as  some  of 
our  earliest  and  best  known  citizens  were  buried  there. 

In  1905  I  visited  this  yard  and  found  only  7  stones.  The  only  one 
standing  was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Frink  who  died  in  1742.  In  1927  it 
was  visited  by  William  Miner  Allen  and  by  digging  persistently,  he 
brought  to  light  a  number  which  had  sunk  down  into  the  ground. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

In  memory  of  Anne,  ye  wife  of  Simeon  Miner  Jr.,  and  daughter  of 
Major  Israel  Hewit  and  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  Sept,  ye  12th,  1754  in 
ye  20th  year  of  her  age. 

William,  son  of  Simeon  Miner  Esq.,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  died  Aug. 
10th,  1754  in  ye  3rd  year  of  his  age. 

Grace  daughter  of  Simeon  Miner  Esq.,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  died 
Aug.  5th,  1754  in  ye  5th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Adam,  son  to  Mr.  David  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Frink,  who 
died  Aug.  28th,  1770  in  ye  15th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  David  Frink,  who  departed  this  life  June  4th,  1770 
in  ye  51st,  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Eunice  Frink,  consort  of  Mr.  David  Frink,  who  died 
Aug.  27th,  1791,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Andrew,  ye  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Galloway  and  of  Thank- 
full  his  wife,  died  June  13th,  1747  aged  1  year  10  months  and  6  days. 
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In  memory  of  Andrew,  son  of  Capt.  Andrew  Galloway  and  of  Thank- 
full,  his  wife,  died  July  ye  27th,  1744,  aged  3  weeks. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Denison, 
who  departed  this  life,  May  ye  17th,  A.D.  1726,  in  ye  38th  year  of  her 
age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Joseph  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  the  18th,  1724-5, 
/  in  ye  42nd.  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of  Capt.  Joseph  Saxton,  who  departed 
this  life  in  ye  60th  year  of  his  age,  July  ye  18th,  1715. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Page,  she  died 
Oct.  ye  17th,  1750,  in  ye  70th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  George  Denison  ,who  died 
J  Sept,  ye  27th,  1724,  in  ye  24th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Page  Jr.,  she 
died  Aug.  the  4th,  1753,  in  ye  27th  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Christop-  (end  of  stone)  son  of  Joseph  Miner  Jr.,  who  departed 
this  life  April  the  6th,  1711,  aged  23  days. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Benjamin  Minor,  who  departed  this  life  the 
last  of  Feb.  1710-11,  being  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  Minor,  died  June  ye  3rd, 
1740  in  ye  35th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  Jabez,  ye  son  of  Joseph  Minor  and  Sarah  his  wife,  who 
died  June  ye  16th,  1717  aged  2  months. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Minor,  who  departed  this  life  the 
last  day  of  Jan.  1711-12,  being  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  This  Joseph 
Minor  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Grace  (Palmer)  Minor  born  in  1644. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Minor,  who  departed  this  life,  Feb. 
ye  2nd,  1708  in  ye  69th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Minor,  above. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Christopher  Minor,  who  departed  this  life  ye 
11th  of  Dec.  1707  being  in  ye  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  Thankfull,  ye  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Minor,  aged 
1  month  and  14  days,  died  July  ye  10th,  1717. 

Ann,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  Rufus  Miner  and  Mary  his  wife,  died  Sept, 
ye  18th,  1747  aged  2  years,  5  months  and  10  days. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Mary  Minor, 
died  April  ye  20th,  1726  aged  1  month. 

William,  ye  son  of  Rufus  and  Mary  Minor,  died  May  ye  12th,  1737, 
aged  20  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Frink,  died  April  ye  22nd,  1742  in  ye  50th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Samuel  Minor,  who  departed  this  life,  July  30th, 
A.  D.  1775  in  ye  61st  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the 
just  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  ye  wife  of  Samuel  Miner,  died  Dec.  ye  9th, 
A.  D.  1742  in  ye  23rd  year  of  her  age. 

Zebulen  Chesebrough,  deceased  24th  of  Nov.,  being  4  months  old, 
1704. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Chesebrough,  who  departed  this  life  the 
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29th  of  Nov.  1704,  being  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  age. 

An  old  stone  with  the  inscription  worn  off,  but  being  near  Minor 
graves  and  having  a  footstone,  the  first  letter  on  which  is  M,  it  perhaps 
marks  the  grave  of  one  of  the  Minor  family.  See  old  records  of  Henry 
Minor  1703. 

Joseph,  ye  son  of  Joseph  and  Philener  Miner,  died  May  22nd,  1759, 
aged  1  year  and  2  months. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Minor  Esq.,  died  Feb.  ye  8th,  1739,  in  ye  71st 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Sarah,  ye  wife  of  Joseph  Minor  Esq.,  who  died,  Nov. 
24th,  A.  D.  1758,  in  ye  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Phineas,  ye  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Minor, 
died  March  24th,  1738,  aged  1  year,  7  mos.,  25  days. 

Mary,  ye  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Mary  Minor,  Stillborn,  Aug,  ye  30th, 
1738. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Minor  Grant,  died  May  ye  7th,  1737,  aged  24 
years. 

The  following  is  a  footstone  to  which  I  found  no  corresponding  head¬ 
stone:  Noah  Grant,  1747. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Ephraim  Minor,  Junior,  died  Sept,  ye  20th, 
1728,  in  ye  34th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Minor,  died  Feb.  19th,  1739-40  in  ye 
72nd  year  of  his  age. — This  is  the  son  of  Ephraim  Minor  Senior. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Josiah  Grant,  died  April  ye  30th,  1734,  aged  37 
years. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  John  Grant,  dyed  November  ye  2nd,  1722  aged 
24  years. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Bridget,  ye  wife  of  Oliver  Grant,  died  Aug.  ye 
16th,  1729,  aged  24  years  and  10  mos. 

In  memory  of  Capt  Thomas  Miner,  died  Dec.  ye  8,  A.  D.  1746,  in  ye 
30th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Oliver  Grant,  who  died  May  4th,  A.  D.  1757,  in  ye 
54th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Rachel  ye  wife  of  Noah  Grant,  died  June  ye  6th,  1743, 
aged  40  years. 

In  memory  of  Rebecca  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Josiah  Grant,  died  January  ye 
15th  A.  D.  1746,  in  ye  75th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  to  Capt.  Samuel  Miner,  who  died 
Nov.  1779,  in  ye  61st  year  of  her  age.  “Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due 
which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you.”  This  stone  is  broken  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  verse. 

In  memory  of  Bridget  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Miner,  died 
November  ye  1st,  1742,  aged  2  years  and  8  mos. 

In  memory  of  George  ye  son  of  Samuel  and  Esther  Miner,  died 
October  ye  4th  1744,  aged  6  weeks. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Josiah  Grant,  died  March  ye  28,  1732,  aged 
64  years  9  days.  This  was  the  first  person  by  the  name  of  Grant  that 
came  to  Stonington  to  reside. 
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In  memory  of  Capt.  Rufus  Miner,  who  died  Jan.  27,  A.  D.  1760,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Hannah,  ye  wife  of  Ephraim  Miner  Esq.,  who 
dyed  Aug.  ye  22,  1721,  age  77  years.  The  wife  of  Ephraim  Miner  sen¬ 
ior,  born  1644. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  Capt  Ephraim  Miner,  who  died  Sept, 
ye  27th,  A.  D.  1748,  in  ye  77th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Ensign  Samuel  Miner,  born  1680,  and  departed 
this  life  ye  8th  day  of  December  1717,  being  ye  37  years  of  age. 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Miner,  who  departed  this  life  ye  8th  day 
of  February  1716-17,  being  ye  32nd  year  of  his  age.  This  Samuel  and 
John  Miner  were  brothers,  Samuel  married  Ann  Denison  and  John  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Eldredge.  They  were  sons  of  Ephraim  Miner  and  wife  Han¬ 
nah  Avery. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Abigail  Minor,  ye  wife  of  James  Minor,  and 
also  a  new  born  babe,  a  daughter,  who  departed  this  life  ye  13th  of 
August,  1720,  in  ye  32nd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  James  Minor,  Esq.,  died  June  ye  3rd,  1726,  in  ye 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sarah  Hancock,  ye  wife  of  William  Hancock, 
who  died  March  the  5th,  1719-20,  about  70  years. 

Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Ephraim  Minor,  Esq.,  died  May  ye 
16th  Anno  Domini  1724,  aged  83  years.  “He  lived,  desired  and  died, 
much  lamented.”  This  is  a  very  large  stone  slab  and  contains  the 
Minor  coat  of  arms.  This  Ephraim  Minor  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Grace  Palmer  Minor. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Ebenezer,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Rosseter, 
who  died  Feb.  ye  10th,  1724-25,  aged  7  months  and  3  weeks  and  almost 
3  days. 

B - H - ,  died  Sept.  28.  This  is  a  very  rough  stone. 

There  are  five  large  parallel  stones  that  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
footstone  of  one  of  them  has  letters  on  it  and  perhaps  traces  of  letters 
on  the  five  large  ones. 

On  all  the  foregoing  stones  which  are  lettered  there  are  correspond¬ 
ing  footstones  which  bear  initials  and  dates. 

WHITE  HALL  CEMETERY. 

This  old  yard  is  situated  off  the  cement  highway  between  Mystic  and 
Old  Mystic,  a  short  distance  north  of  Elm  Grove  cemetary,  and  holds 
the  graves  of  many  of  our  earliest  residents.  The  first  Wheeler  family 
and  the  early  Dean  family  are  buried  here  also  a  number  of  colored 
people  including  good  old  Quash. 

The  Dean  family  are  enclosed  in  a  square  with  four  trees  as  bound¬ 
aries. 

James  Dean,  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  1648-49,  married  to  Sarah  Tis¬ 
dale,  1673,  settled  in  Stonington  1677,  removed  to  Plainfield,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Oct.  1690,  and  there  died,  May  29,  1725,  aged  76  years. 

Sarah  Tisdale,  his  wife,  born  at  Taunton,  1648-49,  died  at  Plainfield, 
April  26,  1726,  aged  77  years.  (Other  side  of  monument.)  The  remains 
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of  James  and  Sarah  Dean  were  removed  from  Plainfield  to  this  burial 
ground  in  1863,  by  James  Dean  Fish. 

In  memory  of  James  Dean,  who  died  Sept.  2,  1836,  age  85  years. 

Prudence  wife  of  James  Dean,  died  July  22,  1799,  aged  24  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Dean,  who  departed  this  life  March  3,  A.  D. 
1788,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  “My  lover,  friend,  familiar  all, 
removed  from  sight  and  out  of  call  to  dark  oblivion  is  retired,  dead  or 
at  least  to  me  expired.” 

Martha,  wife  of  John  Dean,  died  May  8,  1802,  aged  78  years. 

Prudence,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Dean,  died  June  5th,  1770 
aged  6  years. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Dean,  died  May  8th,  1766  in  the 
12th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  James  Dean,  died  Oct.  ye  22nd,  1747,  in  ye  74th  year 
of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Dean,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  James  Dean, 
who  died  Nov.  18th,  1734,  in  ye  62nd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Benajah,  the  son  of  Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dean,  who  died  Dec.  the  27th,  1734  in  the  25th  year  of  his  faithful  age. 
“Reserved  for  a  glorious  ressurection  to  life” 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Mr.  Christopher  Dean,  son  of  Mr.  James  and 
jSarah  Dean,  who  died  Dec.  13,  1734,  in  ye  33  year  of  his  iage. — 
Memento  Mori. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Mrs.  Thankful  Dean,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dean,  who  died  Dec.  ye  20,  1734,  in  ye  20th  year  of  her 
age.  “Mora  vincent  omina.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Dean,  who  died  Sept.  28,  1819,  aged  66  years. 

In  memory  of  Jesse  Dean,  who  died  Oct.  30,  1833,  aged  65  years. 
“This  stone  stands  here  to  show  the  place  where  his  dust  lies,  not  what 
he  was,  when  saints  arise  that  day  will  show  the  part  he  acted  here 
below. 

In  memory  of  Nancy  Dean,  wife  of  Jesse  Dean,  who  departed  this 
life  Aug.  21,  1807,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age.  “From  sight  and  sor¬ 
row  thou  are  fled  to  Jesus  Christ  whom  for  thee  bled.” 

In  memory  of  Jabez  Dean,  who  died  in  Virginia,  Sept.  26,  1795,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age. 

Martha,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Dean,  died  June  15,  1798,  aged 
40  years. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Fanny  Dean,  who  died  May  16,  1839,  aged  74 
years.  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  spirit  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.” 

Two  very  old  stones — Mrs.  S.  D.  died  Apr.  26,  1726,  aged  77.  Mr.  I. 
(Our  J.  D.),  died  May  27,  1725,  aged  76. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  Wheeler,  who  died  March  24,  1852,  aged  67 
years. 

In  memory  of  Rebecca,  wife  of  Samuel  Wheeler,  who  died  Dec.  9, 
1842,  aged  52  years. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Wheeler^  who  died  Nov.  7,  1836,  aged  90  years. 
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In  memory  of  Prudence,  wife  of  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  died  March  6, 
1790,  aged  38  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  who  died  May  10,  1771,  in  ye  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Richard  Wheeler,  died  April  ye  10,  1749,  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Richard  ye  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  Wheeler,  died  Dec. 
ye  20,  1747,  in  ye  4th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Richard  Wheeler,  who  died  April  24,  1712, 
aged  34  years. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Martha  Wheeler,  who  died  Feb.  ye  14, 
1717,  aged  70  years. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  who  died  Jan.  5th,  1712, 
aged  66  years. 

The  grave  of  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Wheeler,  one  of  the  early  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  ancient  town  of  Stonington. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  the  pioneer,  who  died 
March  4,  1686,  aged  84  years. 

These  Wheeler  stones  above  seem  to  have  been  erected  at  one  time 
as  they  are  all  brown  stone  and  very  thick. 

In  memory  of  Lucy  M.  Woodbridge,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Sarah 
Woodbridge,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  4,  1842,  in  the  83rd  year  of 
her  age. 

Mr.  Oliver  Woodbridge,  died  Feb.  22,  1785,  in  67th  year. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woodbridge,  of  Groton,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford,  died  Nov.  28th,  1787,  in 
her  34th  year. 

Doctor  Dudley  Woodbridge,  died  4th  of  Oct.,  1790,  in  his  86th  year. 
“A  tender  parent  and  a  kind  friend.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodbridge,  consort  of  Dr. 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  who  died  Nov.  10,  1796,  aged  76  years. 

In  memory  of  William  Woodbridge,  who  died,  July  23,  1825,  aged  80 
years.  Cannot  decipher  epitaph. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge,  son  of  Doctor  Dudley  Woodbridge,  died  April 
1,  1770,  in  his  13th  year. 

Dudley  Woodbridge,  born  Aug.  4,  1806,  died  April  19,  1836. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Wheeler  died  August  ye  17,  A.  D.  1747, 
in  ye  66  year  of  his  age  .  Cannot  decipher  epitaph. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  who  died 
Aug.  ye  28th,  1754,  in  ye  71st  year  of  her  age  . 

Here  lieth  interred  ye  body  of  Isaac,  ye  son  of  William  Wheeler,  died 
Jan.  ye  5th,  1739-40,  in  ye  26th  year  of  his  age. 

Sarah  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  William  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Wheeler,  died 
July  7,  1726,  aged  3  days. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  John,  ye  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Wheeler, 
died  Feb.  24,  1710,  aged  19  days.  These  stones  all  in  south  east  corner 
of  the  yard. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Lieut.  William  Gallup,  died  May  ye  15th,  1731, 
aged  73  years. 
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Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Sarah,  ye  wife  of  Lieut.  William  Gallup,  died 
Sept,  ye  9th,  1729,  aged  67  years. 

In  memory  of  Silas,  son  to  Mr.  Silas  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gallup,  who  died 
Jan.  14,  1790,  aged  3  months  and  22  days. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Silas  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gallup, 
who  died  Sept,  ye  10th,  1785,  aged  3  months  and  2  days. 

There  is  a  large  monument  here  erected  recently  by  Mrs.  Sylvanus 
Reed  of  N.  Y.,  and  other  Gallup  descendants  to  the  memory  of  Capt. 
John  Gallup,  killed  in  the  Great  Swamp  fight,  in  1675,  near  the  present 
Wickford,  R.  I. 

In  memory  of  Lois,  daughter  to  Mr.  Silas  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gallup, 
who  died  April  28th,  1784,  aged  17  days. 

In  memory  of  Silas,  son  to  Mr.  Silas  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gallup,  he  died 
April  12,  1783,  aged  10  months  and  8  days. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Gallup,  who  died  June  11th,  1786,  in 
ye  69th  year  of  his  age.  “The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just  shall 
flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Gallup,  relict  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Gallup, 
who  departed  this  life,  March  19th,  1810,  in  ye  90th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gallup,  who 
died  March  2nd,  1761,  in  ye  63rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  Gallup,  died  April  ye  3rd,  1739,  in  ye  40th 
year  of  his  age. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  Gallup,  died 
March  29th,  1754,  aged  9  months. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  George  Gallup,  who  was  drowned,  May  3rd,  1781, 
in  ye  31st  year  of  his  age.  The  above  is  flat  on  the  ground  but  there 
is  also  a  marble  slab  with  this: 

In  memory  of  George  Gallup,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  who  died  May 
3,  1781,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Joseph  Gallup,  who  died  Dec.  22,  17 — ,  in  ye 
66th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Gallup,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Gallup,  who 
died  Oct.  14th,  1772,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

Elisha,  son  of  Mr.  Elisha  Gallop,  and  of  Marcy  his  wife,  died  Nov. 
18th,  1762,  in  ye  8th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Benadam  Gallup,  died  Aug.  ye  2nd,  1727,  in  ye 
72nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Esther,  ye  wife  of  Benadam  Gallup,  who  died 
Aug.  18th,  1751,  in  ye  92nd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Eunice,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gallup  and 
Eunice  his  wife,  she  died  Sept.  30,  1734,  in  ye  2nd  year  of  her  age. 

Lucy  ye  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Dorothy  Crary,  died  Aug.  24th, 
1754,  in  ye  2nd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  John  ye  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Randall,  who  deceased 
Sept,  ye  5th,  1712,  in  ye  18th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  William  Williams,  who  died  April  16th,  1713, 
aged  16  years. 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Williams  ,who  departed  this  life  March 
10th,  1781,  in  ye  62nd  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Eleazer  Williams,  who  died  May  ye  19th,  1725, 
in  ye  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Williams, 
who  died  July  ye  30th,  1762,  in  ye  89th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Deborah,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and  Deborah  Wil¬ 
liams,  died  March  17th,  1751,  in  ye  31st  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Prudence,  ye  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and  Deborah  Wil¬ 
liams,  died  Sept,  ye  14th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  died  Aug.  19th,  1797,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age.  “My  lover  friend  familiar  all  removed  from 
sight  and  out  of  call  to  dark  oblivion,  is  retired,  dead  or  at  least  to  me 
expired.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  died 
July  25th,  1767,  in  ye  43rd  year  of  her  age.  “The  memory  of  ye  just  is 
blessed.” 

In  memory  of  Daniel,  son  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams,  and  Abigail,  his 
wife,  who  died  June  ye  1st,  1765,  in  ye  eighth  year  of  his  age.  “A 
warning  from  ye  dead  to  ye  living.” 

In  memory  of  Eunice  ye  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Williams,  Jr.,  and 
Abigail  his  wife,  died  March  ye  29th,  1754,  in  ye  9th  month  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Elam,  son  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  and  Mrs.  Bethiah  Williams, 
who  died  May  1st,  1771,  in  ye  2nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Williams  and 
Abigail,  his  wife,  died  Aug.  ye  18th,  1756,  in  10th  month  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Bethier  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams 
who  died  Dec.  21st  1810,  in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Ebenezer,  son  of  Mr.  Elisha  and  Eunice  Williams,  who 
died  Nov.  12th,  1764,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elisha  Williams,  who  died  Sept.  22nd,  1788,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Eunice,  ye  wife  of  Elisha  Williams,  who  died  July  ye 
28th,  1753,  in  ye  28th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Thankful,  ye  wife  of  Elisha  Williams,  died  Dec.  ye 
13th,  1740  in  ye  19th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Esther,  wife  of  Elisha  Williams,  who  died  May  10th, 
1762,  in  the  32nd  year  of  her  age. 

Thankful,  ye  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Eunice  Williams,  died  Oct.  11th, 
1751,  in  ye  2nd  year  of  her  age. 

This  stone  is  down  almost  under  ground.  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Williams,  wife  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  who  died  June  16th,  1784,  in 
ye  68th  year  of  her  age.  “She  was  a  kind  wife  and  tender  mother.” 
The  above  is  the  old  stone  which  was  replaced  with  marble  both  Mr. 
William  Williams  and  his  wife  Martha. 

In  memory  of  Phebe,  relict  of  Isaac  Williams,  who  died  Sept.  19, 
1839,  aged  77  years. 

In  memory  of  an  infant,  daughter  of  Park  and  Sarah  B.  Williams, 
who  died  May  24th,  1812,  aged  17  days,  also  Perry  A.,  their  son,  who 
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died  June  3rd,  1814,  aged  8  months. 

Joshua  Williams,  died  April  21st,  1838,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Hannah,  widow  of  Joshua  Williams,  died  Sept.  11th,  1842,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Priscilla,  wife  to  Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  who  died 
Aug.  ye  5th,  A.  D.  1788,  in  ye  29th  year  of  her  age.  “Death  is  uncer¬ 
tain  yet  most  sure.  Sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

Betsy  Williams,  died  Jan.  15,  1867,  aged  76  years. 

Sanford  Williams,  died  Aug.  16th,  1847,  aged  47  years. 

The  grave  of  Sally,  wife  of  Sanford  Williams,  who  died  May  2nd, 
1827,  aged  24. 

In  memory  of  Polly,  widow  of  Sanford  Williams,  died  Aug,  28,  1857, 
aged  64.  years. 

Eunice,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Eunice  Williams,  was  born  Dec.  25th, 
1792,  and  died  Oct.  12th,  1801.  “All  lovely  in  her  father’s  sight,  almost 
her  mother’s  whole  delight,  but  oh!  she’s  gone  from  this  world’s 
charm.” 

Charles,  son  of  Daniel  and  Eunice  Williams,  was  born  Nov.  25th, 
1796,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1797.  “So  fond  desires  are  often  crossed  and 
parents  hopes  in  children  lost.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Williams  ,  who  died  May  24th,  1814,  aged 
61  years.  “The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just  shall  flourish  when  we 
sleep  in  dust.” 

March  the  19th,  A.  D.  1781,  departed  this  life,  Mr.  John  Williams,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age.  “Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due,  which  I  have 
paid  and  so  must  you.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  who  was  killed  in  Fort  Gris¬ 
wold,  Sept.  6,  A.  D.  1781,  in  ye  60th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Williams,  wife  of  Thomas  Willliams,  who 
died  July  26,  1850,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  daughter  of  Park  Williams,  Esq.,  and 
Deborah,  his  wife,  who  died  Sept.  10,  1819,  aged  36  years  and  10 
months.  “With  wings  of  faith  the  peaceful  dove  will  fly  to  Heaven  on 
wings  of  love.” 

In  memory  of  Fanny,  daughter  of  Park  Williams  Esq.,  and  Deborah, 
his  wife,  who  died  June  20th,  1818,  aged  23  years  and  4  months. 

In  memory  of  Allen,  son  to  Capt.  Park  Williams  and  Mrs.  Deborah, 
his  wife,  he  died  March  24,  1795,  in  ye  7th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Betsy,  daughter  to  Mr.  Park  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  died  Feb.  16th,  A.  D.  1783,  aged  1  year  and  2  days. 

In  memory  of  an  infant,  son  to  Capt.  Park  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Deborah,  his  wife,  who  died  May  26th,  1793,  aged  1  day.  “In  memento 
mori.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  to  Mr.  Eleazer  Williams,  who  died 
Oct.  18th,  1786,  in  ye  52nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams 
who  died  April  2nd,  A.D.  1778,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  departed  this  life,  Aug. 
25th,  1778,  in  ye  83rd  year  of  his  age.  “Mors  omnia  vincet.” 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Williams,  who  departed  this  life,  Sept.  4th, 
A.D.  1778,  in  ye  48th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Deborah,  wife  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Williams,  died  June  ye 
30th,  A.  D.,  1756,  in  ye  62nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Amos  Williams,  son  to  Mr.  Eleazar  and  Mrs.  Abigail 
Williams,  who  died  Oct.  11,  1777,  in  ye  75th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  daughter  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Williams  and  Abigail, 
his  wife,  died  Aug.  8,  1756,  in  ye  10th  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Mrs.  Desire  Williams,  wife  to  Capt.  John 
Williams,  died  Aug.  15th,  1727,  in  ye  44th  year  of  her  age. 

To  the  memory  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  Col.  John  Williams,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  ye  20th,  1740,  in  ye  39th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence,  wife  to  Col.  Williams,  who  died  Sept. 
25,  1762,  in  ye  62nd  year  of  her  age. 

Hannah,  ye  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  Williams,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  ye  17th  in  ye  4th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  who  departed  this  life  June  8th, 
A.  D.  1761,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  William  Williams  Esq.,  who  was  born  May  1,  1716, 
and  died  July  27th,  1801,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  “Stand  still,  kind 
reader,  drop  a  tear  upon  the  dust  that  slumbers  here,  and  when  you 
read  the  fate  of  me,  think  on  the  glass  that  runs  for  thee.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  wife  of  William  Williams  Esq., 
she  died  June  16th,  1784,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age.  “She  was  a  kind 
wife  and  tender  mother.” 

Col.  John  Williams,  died  Dec.  30,  1761,  aged  71  years.  “He  possessed 
energy  and  enterprise,  public  spirit  and  influence.” 

An  infant  son  of  Sanford  and  Polly  Williams,  died  March  23rd,  1831, 
also  Edgar,  son  of  Sanford  and  Polly  Williams,  died  June  3rd,  1836, 
3  months  19  days.  “The  bud  of  innocence  will  bloom  in  Heaven.” 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sanford  and  Polly  Williams,  died  June  3rd,  1836, 
aged  4  years,  4  months  and  22  days.  “This  lovely  bud  so  young  and 
fair  called  hence  by  early  doom,  just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
in  Paradise  might  bloom.” 

In  memory  of  Amos,  son  to  Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams, 
he  died  Jan.  14th,  1763,  in  ye  3rd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mercy  Gallup,  widow  of  Nehemiah  formerly  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Peter  Brown,  who  died  May  27th,  1844,  aged  82  years. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Peter  Brown,  who  died  April  20th,  1802,  aged  49 
years. 

The  grave  of  Deborah,  widow  of  Park  Williams,  Esq.,  who  died  June 
20,  1846,  aged  89  years.  “She  has  now  reached  that  peaceful  shore 
where  stormy  billows  rage  no  more,  and  could  she  speak  to  you  she’d 
say — Oh!  weep  not  o’er  my  breathless  clay.” 

The  grave  of  Park  Williams,  Esq.,  who  died  Dec.  9,  1833,  aged  78. 
“My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground  till  the  last  trump  of  joyful 
sound,  then  burst  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise  and  in  my  Saviour’s 
image  rise.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Williams,  who  died  April  15th,  1799,  aged 
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38  years.  “He  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented.  Tho  now  with  health 
and  strength  you’re  blessed,  you  soon  in  earth  like  me  may  rest,  tho 
you  feel  neither  pain  nor  sorrow,  you  food  for  worms  may  be  tomorrow. 
Therefor  prepare  in  time,  look  round,  lest  you  should  not  be  watching, 
found.” 

Prudence,  widow  of  Col.  John  Williams,  died  Sept.  25th,  1782,  aged 
32  years. 

Mary,  wife  of  Col.  John  Williams,  died  Dec.  20th,  1740,  aged  39 
years. 

Desire  Denison,  wife  of  John  Williams  and  Grand  daughter  of  Col. 
George  D.  Denison  and  Ann  Borrodel  Danison,  died  Aug.  13th,  1737, 
aged  44  years. 

George  Gallup,  died  Feb.  10,  1874,  aged  73  years. 

Amos  Gallup,  died  May  4th,  1870,  aged  82  years  and  5  months. 

Amos  Gallup,  Esq.,  died  Dec.  1st,  1843,  aged  88  years.  A  Revolu¬ 
tionary  officer. 

Wealthy  Dean,  wife  of  Amos  Gallup,  Esq.,  died  Dec.  13th,  1834,  aged 
78  years. 

Wealthy  Gallup,  died  Oct.  3rd,  1874,  aged  81  years. 

Martha  Gallup,  died  Aug.  13,  1881,  aged  85  years  and  7  months  . 

William  W.  Rodman,  died  Dec.  15,  1854,  aged  64.  “He  will  swallow 
up  death  in  victory.” 

Henry  L.-,  son  of  Leander  F.  and  Mary  E.  Smith,  died  Oct.  7,  1849, 
aged  1  year  and  10  days. 

Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Leander  F.  and  Mary  E.  Smith,  died  Sept.  7, 
1825,  aged  5  months  and  8  days.  “Sweet  is  the  bud  of  innocence.” 

Frances  Fish,  daughter  of  Jasper  and  Jane  M.  Latham,  died  Oct.  10, 
1840,  aged  10  months  and  16  days. 

Robert  Lee,  died  June  23rd,  1874,  aged  74  years.  “Friend  after 
friend  departs — who  has  not  lost  a  friend?  There  is  no  union  here  of 
hearts  that  has  not  here  an  end.” 

Quash  Williams,  born  a  slave,  Dec.  16,  1762,  United  with  the  Fort 
Hill  Baptist  Church  at  the  age  of  24,  emancipated  at  the  age  of  28,  and 
died  Nov.  2,  1830,  his  wife  Hannah,  lies  buried  by  his  side.  “Old  Quash 
was  truly  an  example  and  by  it  he,  being  dead  yet  speaketh.”  Erected 
in  1867  in  memory  of  his  Christian  virtues.  His  motto:  “Walk  as  well 
as  talk.” 

Hannah  Bostwick,  died  Oct.  24,  1888,  aged  93  years.  “She  hath  done 
what  she  could.”  Cenotaph — J.A.B.  and  R.H.B. 

Eliza  Potter,  daughter  of  G.  L.  Niles,  1850-1922. 

Ammon  Potter,  Co.  K.  29th  Inf.  Conn.  Vols.,  died  June  10,  1918,  aged 
70. 

Augustus  Harry,  Co.  K.  29th  Regt.  Conn.  Vols.,  died  Sept.  9,  1892. 

George  H.  Blake,  Co.  C.  31  Regt.  Vols.,  died  Sept.  11,  1895. 

James  Sebastion,  son  of  me  and  G.  M.,  born  March  2,  1878,  died 
March  28,  1890,  aged  12. 

A  boulder  is  erected  to  Sir  Robert  Park,  a  pioneer,  who  is  buried  here, 
as  he  owned  land  near  this  spot  ip  the  early  times. 
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THE  MASON  YARD. 

This  small  yard  is  situated  now  at  Industrial  place  near  Mystic,  on 
land  formerly  owned  by  the  Mason  family  as  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  granted  Major  John  Mason,  in  1651,  for  his  services  in  the 
Pequot  war.  100  acres  of  land  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  near  Mystic 
River,  and  the  town  of  New  London  gave  him  100  acres  more  to  adjoin 
his  Colonial  land,  and  he  located  these  two  grants  east  and  northeast 
of  his  Island,  now  Mason’s  Island,  then  called  Chipachaug  and  the  land 
was  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  sons  Samuel  and  Daniel  Mason.  This 
yard  has  no  enclosure  and  is  rapidly  going  to  ruin,  as  stones  are  fall¬ 
ing  and  the  earth  is  being  worn  away  on  the  west  side  near  the  water. 
Many  of  the  letters  and  dates  on  the  stones  are  nearly  illegible. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Lieut.  Daniel  Mason,  who  died  Jan.  28th,  1736, 
in  ye  85th  year  of  his  age.  (This  is  the  youngest  son  of  Capt.  John 
Mason  ;and  his  wife  wht>  was  Rebekah  Hobart.  ) 

This  stone  is  old  and  broken.  Here  lies  ye  body  of  Rebekah,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Daniel  Mason,  died  April  ye  8th,  1727,  in  ye  72nd  year  of  her 
age. 

This  stone  is  sunk  low  in  the  ground.  Andrew,  ye  son  of  Nehemiah 
and  Zurviah  Mason,  died  March  28,  1728,  aged  3  years,  — months,  and 
16  days. 

In  memory  of  Margaret,  ye  wife  of  John  Hobart,  who  died  March  ye 
15th,  1756,  in  ye  73rd  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lieth  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Brown,  aged  20  months 
and  25  days.  Died  May  ye  23rd,  1724. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mason,  relict  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mason,  and 
formerly  the  widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mason,  who  died  March  24,  1826, 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sally  Davis,  who  died  April  29,  1833,  aged  57 
years. 

In  memory  of  Ebiathan  Mason,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Mason,  who 
died  March  1,  1784,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  “Farewell,  dear  son, 
a  short  farewell,  I  hope  to  meet  again  above,  where  Jesus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  dwell.  To  see  His  face  and  taste  His  love.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mason,  who  died  Aug.  14,  1797,  aged  72 
years.  “My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground  ’till  the  last  trumpet’s 
joyful  sound,  then  burst  the  grave,  with  sweet  surprise  and  like  my 
Saviour  I  shall  rise.” 

In  memory  of  Nancy  W.  Davis,  who  died  June  28,  1824,  in  the  23rd 
year  of  her  age. 

Patrick  Whaling,  Co.  C,  21st  Regt.,  Conn.  Vol.,  died  Aug.  17,  1866. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Nancy  West,  who  departed  this  life  March  4, 
1833,  aged  78  years,  also  her  husband,  William  M.  West,  who  died  at  sea 
Oct.,  1800,  aged  55  years. 

Sibyl,  ye  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  died  Feb. 
23,  1795,  aged  3  months. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Major  Samuel  Mason  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  died  Nov.  27th,  1724. 
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Here  lies  ye  body  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Major  Samuel  Mason,  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  Nov.  27,  1729,  aged  28  years. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Prudence,  the  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Rebecca 
Chesebrough,  born  July  12,  1716,  died  young,  date  not  legible. 

Sibyl,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Wordin,  who  died  Feb.  23, 
1723,  aged  3  months  and  2  days. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Abigail,  ye  wife  of  Ephraim  Avery,  who  died 
the  25th  of  Aug.,  1717,  and  (the  foot  stone)  says  Abigail  Avery,  with 
her  child,  of  one  day  old. 

A  large  stone  fallen  down.  General  Joseph  D.  Mason,  died  July  11, 
1833,  aged  43  years. 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Mason,  who  died  Oct.  21,  1816,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  This  stone  is  fallen  also. 

This  stone  fallen  and  broken.  Bridget,  wife  of  Nehemiah  Mason, 
died  Aug.  30,  1802,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age. 

Another  old  slate  stone  with  the  foot  stone  marked.  E.  W.  and  no 
head  stone. 

Hannah  S.  P.,  widow  of  Daniel  Mason,  (this  is  fallen  and  broken  and 
another  beside  it  also. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  Mason,  died  Nov.  13,  1823, 
aged  6  years. 

In  memory  of  Andrew,  son  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Mason, 
who  died  Jan.  29,  1807,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age  . 

In  memory  of  Bridget,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  and  Mrs.  Bridget 
Mason,  who  died  Aug.  30,  1804,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mason,  who  died  Feb.  16,  1812,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mason,  she  died  Aug. 
13th,  1797,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age. 

Alexander  B.,  an  infant  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Mehitable 
Latham,  died - 31st,  1806. 

An  old  slate  stone.  In  memory  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Mason,  who  died 
May  13 -  (This  is  sunk  too  low  to  read.) 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mehitable,  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Latham,  she 
died  July  2nd,  1806,  in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Serviah,  relict  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Mason,  she  died 
Oct.  12,  1771,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  son  of  Col.  John  Williams,  born 
1714,  and  died  March  21,  1799,  aged  85  years. 

In  memory  of  the  stillborn  infant  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Mason, 
1786. 

This  old  slate  stone  has  fallen  and  yet  shining  like  “silver  lustre.” 
In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia,  ye  wife  to  John  Williams,  Esq.,  who  departed 
this  life  Jan.  24,  1787,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age.  “Death  is  a  debt 
to  nature  due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you.” 

This  stone  is  fallen  on  its  face.  In  memory  of  Thankful,  daughter  of 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lydia,  his  wife, — (can  not  see  the  rest.) 

This  old  stone  is  fallen.  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Desire,  daughter  of 
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John  Williams  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lydia,  his  wife,  who  died  Oct.  1762,  in  ye 
25th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benedict  Babcock,  who  departed  this  life  April  2, 

A.  D.  1778,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

« 

This  stone  is  fallen  over.  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia,  daughter  of 
John  Williams  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lydia,  his  wife,  who  died  July  29,  1762, 
in  ye  23rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elihu,  son  to  John  Williams,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lydia, 
his  wife,  who  died  June  17,  1772,  in  ye  24th  year  of  his  age. 

This  slate  stone  is  down.  In  memory  of  Sarah,  ye  wife,  of  Eliphalet 
Hobart,  who  died  April  19,  1759,  aged  37  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Rachel,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Latham,  who  died  June 
25th,  1807,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Frances  E.,  wife  of  Capt.  William  A.  West,  who  died 
May  17th,  1842,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

Joseph  West,  who  died  Sept.  16,  1812,  aged  38  years. 

Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Betsey  West,  died  Jan.  2,  1807, 
age  1  year  and  one  month. 

Capt.  Timothy  West,  who  died  Oct.  16th,  1812,  aged  38  years. 

In  memory  of  William,  son  of  William  and  Nancy  West,  who  died 
April  1799,  aged  12  years. 

In  memory  of  William,  son  of  Timothy  and  Betsey  West,  who  died 
June  17,  1804,  in  ye  5th  year  of  his  age. 

DENISON  YARD  NEAR  MYSTIC. 

The  Denison  yard  is  situated  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  village  of 
Mystic  and  has  been  recently  renovated  through  the  efforts  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Denison  and  sisters,  assisted  by  other  descendents  of  the  Denison 
family.  The  ground  originally  was  owned  by  Capt.  George  Denison. 

The  stones  in  this  small  Denison  yard  are  old  gray  slate,  red  sand 
stone,  brown  stone  and  a  few  granite. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  George  Denison,  who  departed  this  life  June  19, 
1808,  aged  84  years. 

Jane,  widow  of  Mr.  George  Denison,  died  May  11,  1829,  aged  98  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  her  children  and  their  descendents  were  350. 
“To  add  to  their  happiness  was  her  most  ardent  wish.” 

In  memory  of  Jane  daughter  of  Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Jane  Denison, 
who  died  Oct.  2,  1778,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Dudley  Denison,  who  died  Oct,  1st,  1797,  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  William  Denison,  who  died  Sept.  20,  17^34,  in  the 
28th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Esther,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Denison,  and  Lucy  his 
wife,  who  died  Nov.  14,  1754,  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Samuel,  ye  son  of  Capt.  George  Denison  and  Lucy  his 
wife,  who  died  Sept.  10,  1754,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Lucy  Denison,  who 
died  April  25,  1725,  in  ye  7th  year  of  her  age. 
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Prudence  Denison,  died  March  31,  1866,  aged  78  years,  1  month,  and 
6  days. 

Prentice  Denison,  died  Nov.  9,  1869,  aged  85  years,  4  months,  13 
days. 

Nabby  Denison,  died  March  4,  1865,  aged  85  years,  4  months  and  25 
days. 

Mary,  wife  of  Andrew  Denison,  died  Oct.  26,  1848,  aged  57  years. 

Andrew  Denison,  died  April  26,  1864,  aged  83  years. 

In  memory  of  Darius  Denison,  who  died  Aug.  18,  1829,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Darius  Denison,  who  departed  this  life 
June  15,  1823,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Darius  Denison,  son  of  Darius  and  Mary  Denison,  who 
died  Nov.  12,  1815,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Beebe  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  10,  1823,  aged  79. 

Prudence,  widow  of  Beebe  Denison,  died  Aug.  2,  1844,  aged  89  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Denison,  who  died  July  7,  1779,  aged  64 
years. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Marcy,  wife  of  William  Denison,  who  died  March 
ye  2nd,  1724-5,  aged  35  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Prentis,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentis, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  11,  1812,  aged 
94  years. 

Eliza,  daughter  of  Beebe  and  Eunice  Denison,  died  Sept.  6,  1834,  aged 
18  years. 

Beebe  Denison,  died  Sept.  27,  1840,  aged  54  years. 

Fanny,  widow  of  Beebe  Denison,  died  Nov.  19,  1856,  aged  69  years. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  William  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  ye  24,  1724-5 
aged  38  years. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Hannah,  ye  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Den¬ 
ison,  who  died  March  21,  1720-21,  aged  2  years  and  4  months. 

Mary,  ye  daughter  of  George  and  Lucy  Denison,  deceased  July  ye 
14,  1724,  in  ye  1st  year  of  her  age. 

Lucy,  ye  daughter  of  George  and  Lucy  Denison,  who  died  April  ye 
14,  1725,  in  ye  4th  year  of  her  age. 

Second  daughter  of  George  and  Lucy  Denison,  died  Sept,  ye  9tli, 
1720,  being  1  day  old. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  George  Denison,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  19th, 
1777,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Denison,  relict  of  Capt.  George  Denison, 
who  died  Jan.  7,  1793,  in  the  93rd  year  of  her  age. 

Erected  June  17,  1898,  by  The  Isaac  Wheeler,  Jr.  Chapter,  Society 
Children  American  Revolution,  Mystic,  Conn.  In  memory  of  Elisha 
Denison,  born  Oct.  12,  1764,  died  on  the  Prison  Ship  Jersey  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Here  are  two  old  and  well  preserved  stones  with  the  death’s  head  and 
cherub  wings  thereon.  Here  lies  ye  body  of  Lieut.  William  Denison, 
who  deceased  March  ye  26,  1714-15,  aged  59  years. 
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Here  lies  ye  body  of  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Denison,  who  died 
August  the  6  ,1713,  aged  59  years. 

This  stone  is  now  broken.  - ory  of  Elisha,  son  of  Capt.  John 

Denison  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  died  Nov.  16,  1750,  aged  1  year  6 
months. 

In  memory  of  Rebecca,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and 
Rebecca,  his  wife  died  July  25,  1744,  aged  6  months  10  days. 

In  memory  of  Elisha,  ye  son  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and  of  Mary  his 
wife  who  died  April  28,  1739,  young. 

In  memory  of  Ann,  ye  wife  of  John  Denison,  died  Sept.  15,  1721,  in 
ye  17th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  drowned  in  a  well  east  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  Noyes. 

In  memory  of  Rebeccah,  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and 
Rebecca  his  wife,  who  died  July  10,  1747,  2  years  and  6  months. 

This  large  stone  is  cut  very  deep  and  a  large  death’s  head  is  at  the 
top.  Here  lies  interred  Mrs.  Rebeccah  Denison,  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Denison,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  11,  1754  ,aged  35  years.  To  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  virtue  and  piety,  this  stone  is  raised  by  her  son, 
Elisha  Denison. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  who  died  Feb.  25,  1735,  aged  3  months  and  one  day. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Denison,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  the 
28th,  1777,  aged  76  years.  He  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  in  Stonington  Borough. 

In  memory  of  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and  Mary  his  wife 
Born  Aug.  ye  10,  1731,  died  same  day. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Denison,  who  died  Jan.  17,  1808,  aged  66 
years. 

In  memory  of  Beebe  Denison,  who  died  March  ye  24,  1743,  aged  35 
years. 

In  memory  of  Ann,  ye  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and  of  Mary 
his  wife  who  died  July  10,  1729,  aged  2  months  and  8  days. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  Capt.  John  Denison,  died  June  ye  14, 
1742,  in  ye  37  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Denison  and  of  Mary  his 
wife,  was  born  Sept,  ye  2,  1730,  died  aged  5  months. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Mary  Denison, 
who  died  Nov.  30,  1786,  aged  4  months. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Denison,  who 
died  March  29,  1718,  in  ye  11th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Denison,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Denison,  who 
died  Feb.  22nd,  1803. 

Esther,  daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  and  Thankful  Clift,  died  Nov.  19th, 
1809,  aged  1  year. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  ,wife  of  Nathaniel  Miner,  Esq.,  who  died 
April  26,  1759,  aged  24  years,  and  their  infant  daughter  aged  9  days. 

Richard  G.  Smith,  died  June  26,  1847,  aged  58  years.  “My  soul  come, 
meditate  the  day,  and  think  how  near  it  stands,  when  thou  must  quit 
this  house  of  clay,  and  fly  to  unknown  lands.” 
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Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt  Amos  and  Thankful  Clift,  died  July  17, 
1804,  aged  1  year  and  6  months. 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  Miner,  Esq.,  who  died  Jan.  22,  1815,  aged  83 
years.  “He  lived  convinced  of  the  necessity  of,  and  died  supported  by, 
the  aid  of  religion.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

On  this  old  stone  is  recorded  the  death  of  one  who  lived  for  many 
years  with  Capt.  George  Denison,  the  pioneer,  and  is  mentioned  in  his 
will,  and  he  also  lived  with  his  son  William  Denison  and  is  mentioned 
in  his  will.  Here  lies  ye  body  of  Nathaniel  Beebe,  who  died  Dec.  17th, 
1724,  aged  93  years. 

Mary,  infant  daughter  of  Rev.  L.  C.  and  Mary  B.  Collins,  died  June 
24,  1851,  age  8  days. 

Charles  H,  son  of  William  and  Caroline  Meeker,  died  Dec.  29,  1807, 
aged  3  years.  “But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefor  shall  I  fast?  Can  I  bring 
him  back  again  I  shall  go  to  him  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me. 

Lemuel,  son  of  Amos  and  Charity  Clift,  died  Dec.  3,  1832,  aged  13 
months  and  3  days. 

Edwin,  son  of  Amos  and  Charity  Clift,  died  July  17,  1839,  aged  13 
months  and  15  days. 

Horatio,  son  of  Capt.  Amos  and  Charity  Clift,  died  May  24,  1811, 
aged  1  year  and  2  months. 

Nancy,  widow  of  David  Kellogg,  died  March  17,  1865,  aged  66  years. 

In  memory  of  Benjamin  W.  Rogers,  who  died  Oct.  20,  1845,  aged 
22  years,  and  7  months. 

Emma,  daughter  of  Francis  H.  and  Angeline  A.  Rogers,  died  Oct.  11, 
1842,  aged  2  years  and  4  months. 

Memory  of  Samuel  Helmes,  who  died  March  8,  1853,  aged  72  years. 

Memory  of  Mrs.  Mirvan,  wife  of  Capt.  Samuel  Helmes,  who  died 
Jan.  19,  1852,  aged  61  years  4  months  and  10  days.  “No  grief,  no  pain 
nor  anxious  fear,  invade  thy  bounds,  no  mortal  woes  can  reach  the 
peaceful  sleeper  here,  while  angels  watch  the  sweet  repose.” 

DEACON  JOSEPH  DENISON  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  on  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Ripley.  You 
enter  a  barway  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Ripley’s  home,  fol¬ 
low  the  cart  path  to  the  right,  across  a  stone  culvert  and  look  for  cedar 
trees  on  the  right,  bear  off  diagonally  ’till  you  come  to  a  stone  wall 
enclosure  with  a  number  of  trees.  This  is  about  five  minutes  walk  from 
the  highway. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  Joseph  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  15th,  1795, 
aged  87  years.  “Now  death  did  appear,  My  God  I  flee  and  lean  my 
dying  head  on  thee.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Content  Denison,  ye  consort  of  Joseph  Denison, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  Sept,  ye  20th,  1749,  in  ye  42nd  year  of 
her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Denison,  ye  consort  of  Joseph  Denison, 
Esq.,  who  died  March  11th,  1772,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Peleg  Denison,  who  died  Oct.  ye  16th,  1754,  in  ye  11th 
month  of  his  age. 
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In  memory  of  Ezra  Denison,  who  died  Sept.  28th,  1760,  in  ye  2nd 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Ephraim  and  Manassah  Denison,  who  died  May  16th, 
1761,  aged  10  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Denison,  tutor  of  Yale  college  and  student 
of  divinity,  who  departed  this  life  Aug.  19th,  A.  D.  1789,  AE  25,  son  of 
Deacon  Joseph  Denison,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Petersburg,  Georgia. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Denison,  who  with  a  joyful 
hope  of  a  happy  immortality,  departed  this  life  Jan.  28th,  A.  D.  1790, 
age  23,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  Denison. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Peleg  Denison,  who  died  March  21,  1800,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  relict  of  Peleg  Denison,  who  died  at  Albany, 
July  7,  1837,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  M.  G.  Denison,  son  of  Peleg  and  Mary  Denison, 
who  died  June  2d,  1796,  aged  12  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Noyes  Denison,  who  died  May  7th,  1814,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peleg  and  Mary  Denison,  who 
died  June  28,  1836,  aged  46  years.  “There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God.” — Hebrew  4-9. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Denison,  who  died  at  Albany,  New  York,  March 
3,  1843,  aged  55  years. — “God  is  our  refuge.” 

Samuel  Denison,  born  Oct.  7,  1796,  died  Dec.  26,  1862.  “O,  death 

where  is  thy  sting?” 

In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Denison  2nd,  who  died  Oct.  ye  25th,  1787,  in 
ye  65th  year  of  his  age.  “The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall 
flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust.” 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hannah  Denison,  who 
died  May  11,  1785,  aged  2  years  and  9  months. 

In  memory  of  Jesse,  son  of  Mr.  Amos  and  Hannah  Denison,  who  died 
Nov.  24th,  1787,  aged  2  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Denison,  wife  to  Mr.  Amos  Denison,  who 
departed  this  life  Nov.  14th,  1775,  in  ye  55th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Amos  Denison,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  20th, 
A.  D.  1786,  aged  71  years,  11  months,  27  days.  “Inhabitant  of  earth 
to  whom  ’tis  given  the  gracious  will  of  Heaven  to  learn,  prepare  for 
death.” 

In  memory  of  Harriet,  daughter  of  Peleg  and  Harriet  Denison,  who 
died  June  30,  1832,  aged  20  years. 

In  memory  of  Daniel  Eldredge,  son  of  Peleg  and  Harriet  Denison, 
who  died  Sept.  20th,  1831,  aged  10  years. 

In  memory  of  Peleg  Denison,  Esq.,  who  died  March  12,  1842,  aged 
57  years. 

Two  willow  trees  with  urn  between  carved  on  this  stone.  In  mem¬ 
ory  of  Harriet  Denison,  wife  of  Peleg  Denison,  who  died  March  4,  1825, 
aged  34  years.  “She  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented,  so  sleep  the 
good  who  sink  to  rest,  with  all  their  friends  best  wishes  blest,  Angels 
shall  waft  their  souls  above,  to  shout  the  praise  of  redeeming  love. 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  David  Lester,  who  died  July  6th,  1779,  in  the  73rd 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Priscilla  Lester,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Lester,  who 
died  July  4th,  1778,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Whipple,  who  died  Nov.  4th,  1753  ,in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Whipple,  relict  of  Mr.  William  Whipple,  who 
died  Feb.  - ,  1811,  aged  8 —  years. 

BROWN  AND  PACKER 

South  west  of  the  house  long  occupied  by  the  Stanton  brothers  and 
at  last  by  Mrs.  Marcia  Denison  Stanton,  west  of  the  Dean  pond,  are 
found  these  two  graves. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  died  with  the  small  pox,  July 
25th,  1777,  in  ye  56th  year  of  his  age. — Memento  mori. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Packer,  who  died  July  22nd,  1777,  with 
small  pox,  in  ye  45th  year  of  his  age.  “Time  was  when  I  like  thee  did 
life  possess — but  time  is  gone  and  I  am  turned  to  dust.” 

STANTON  AND  HULL  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  on  Wheeler  Avenue,  a  few  rods  southeast  of 
the  house  on  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Hyde  place  now  owned 
by  Daniel  Cronin,  but  long  ago  owned  by  Amariah  Stanton,  who  is 
buried  there  with  many  others  who  were  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
many  of  the  stones  are  old  gray  rock,  slate  or  sand  stone,  on  which 
are  cherub’s  heads  in  all  their  old  time  grotesqueness. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Amariah  Stanton,  who  died  Jan.  11,  1754,  in  ye 
30th  year  of  his  age. 

Mrs.  Amariah  Stanton  is  not  buried  here,  she  was  Delight  Champlin, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  probably  married  again  and  is  bur¬ 
ied  with  him. 

Zebulon,  ye  son  of  Phineas  and  Elizabeth  Stanton,  died  Nov.  12,  1752, 
aged  2  years  and  8  months. 

In  memory  of  Delight,  ye  daughter  of  Amariah  and  Delight  Stanton, 
who  died  March  10,  A.  D.  1756,  aged  3  years  and  10  days. 

In  memory  of  a  stillborn  daughter  of  Johnathan  and  Mary  Gray, 
Sept.  27,  1756. 

In  memory  of  a  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Elizabeth  Stanton,  who 
died  Feb.  27,  A.  D.  1764,  aged  3  days. 

On  a  very  large  stone  decorated  with  scrolls  and  the  head  and 
wings  is  found:  In  memory  of  Capt.  Phineas  Stanton  departed  this 
life,  Feb.  3rd,  1790,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  “Well,  if  our  days  must 
fly  we’ll  keep  their  end  in  sight,  we’ll  spend  them  all  in  wisdom’s  way 
and  let  them  speed  their  flight.” 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Stanton,  wife  of  Capt.  Phineas  Stanton, 
who  died  March  9,  1814,  aged  92  years. 

On  two  large  stones  with  very  big  heads  and  eyes  is  found:  In 
memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Stanton,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan.  ye  31st, 
1769,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  “Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by, 
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as  you  are  now  so  once  was  I,  as  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be,  prepare 
for  death  and  follow  me.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Stanton,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Stanton,  who 
departed  this  life  Sept.  11th,  A.  D.  1783,  in  ye  92nd  year  of  her  age. 
“Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you.” 

In  memory  of  Edward  Stanton,  a  Revolutionary  hero  and  true 
patriot,  who  departed  July  27,  1832,  aged  71  years.  He  was  danger¬ 
ously  wounded  near  the  heart  at  the  massacre  of  Fort  Griswold, 
Sept.  6,  1781.  “As  a  patriot  he  was  justly  ranked  in  the  highest 
order,  volunteering  to  defend  his  country  in  her  darkest  hour  and 
amid  the  most  fearful  peril. — “Honor  to  the  brave.” 

In  memory  of  Martha,  widow  of  Edward  Stanton,  who  died  Sept.  3, 
1857,  aged  89  years.  “Each  day  of  life  demands  a  night’s  repose,  and 
death  is  but  a  well  proportioned  sleep,  so  thy  dear  life  has  reached  its 
destined  close,  and  wearied  nature  now  her  rest  doth  keep.” 

Mary,  ye  wife  of  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Stanton  ,died  July  4,  1751,  in  ye  36th  year  of  her  age. 

There  is  no  stone  for  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  as  he  probably  married 
again,  his  wife  having  died  young. 

In  memory  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  and  Mary  his 
wife,  died  Dec.  ye  23rd,  1759,  aged  8  years  and  14  days. 

Beside  the  Mason  stones  are  two  foot  stones,  side  by  side,  but  no 
marking  on  them. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Martha  Stanton,  who 
died  Sept.  10,  1861,  aged  60  years.  “How  suddenly  death’s  arrows 
fly,  they  strike  us  as  they  pass  us  by,  and  hurl  us  to  the  grave.” 

In  memory  of  Phoebe  Stanton,  who  died  Jan.  15,  1844,  aged  90 
years.  “When  the  last  trumpet’s  awful  voice  this  smiling  earth  shall 
shake,  the  opening  graves  shall  yield  their  dead  and  dust  to  life 
awake.” 

Edward  Stanton,  died  Dec.  18,  1883,  AE  73  years. 

David  Stanton,  died  May  17,  1883,  AE  79  years. 

Lucy  Stanton,  widow  of  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  born 
Dec.  19,  1806,  died  Feb.  21,  1904.  “The  patriotic  daughter  of  a  hero  of 
Groton  Heights. 

The  following  is  on  a  large  double  stone  and  tells  its  own  story: 
Memento:  Lieut  Enoch  Stanton,  being  in  ye  36th  year  of  his  age.  Ser¬ 
geant  Daniel  Stanton,  being  in  ye  26th  year  of  his  age.  Here  in¬ 
terred  are  the  bodies  of  two  brothers,  sons  of  Capt.  Phineas  Stanton 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  fell  with  many  of  their  friends,  Sept.  6, 
1781,  while  manfully  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  Country  and 
defense  of  Fort  Griswold.  The  assailants  were  troops  commanded  by 
that  most  despicable  parracide,  Benedict  Arnold. 

In  memory  of  Zerviah,  the  wife  of  Phineas  Stanton,  Jr.,  and  daughter 
of  Charles  Eldredge,  who  died  Nov.  ye  13th,  A.  D.  1766,  in  ye  18th 
year  of  her  age. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Stanton,  daughter  to  Mr.  Phineas 
Stanton  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  Oct.  21,  1766,  aged  23  years 
and  1  month. 
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In  a  double  grave  with  double  stone  is  recorded  this:  In  memory 
of  Jonathan  Stanton,  who  died  Dec.  26,  1784,  in  his  3rd  year.  Also 
died  Mary  Stanton,  Jan.  26,  1786,  aged  1  month  and  2  days. 

Children  of  Mr.  Zebulon  and  Esther  Stanton.  “Sleep  sweet  babes 
and  take  your  rest,  God  called  thee  home,  He  saw  it  best.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Jabez  Stanton,  son  of  Capt.  Phineas  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  wife,  who  died  in  ye  30th  year  of  his  age  at  Essequibo,  Aug., 

1777,  and  is  there  decently  interred.  His  death -  (stone  sunk  not 

legible.) 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Dorothy,  consort  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  who 
departed  this  life,  Nov.  10,  A.  D.  1778,  in  ye  24th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  Dorothy  Edgecomb. 

In  memory  of  Elisha  Stanton,  son  to  Mr.  Daniel  Stanton,  and  Mary 
his  wife.  He  died  Dec.  ye  12th,  1781,  in  ye  16th  year  of  his  age.  “The 
cruel  hand  of  death  from  us  have  torn,  a  lovely  youth  for  whom  this 
day  we  mourn.” 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  large  stone  boulder,  erected  by  the 
society  called  William  Latham,  Jr.,  or  “Powder  Monkey.” — Children  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Sergeant  Daniel  Stanton,  a  Revolutionary 
hero,  who  fell,  fearfully  wounded  at  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Fort 
Griswold,  Sept.  6,  1781,  born  Dec.  20,  1757,  died  Jan.  24,  1826.  Erected 
by  the  C.  A.  R.  Society  of  Stonington,  Conn. 

Here  lieth  interred  ye  son  of  Daniel  Stanton,  Jr.,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
born  and  died  July  30,  1850. 

In  memory  of  Daniel,  ye  son  of  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mary  Stanton,  his 
wife,  died  March  6,  1746-47,  in  ye  4th  year  of  his  age. 

Phebe,  daughter  of  Daniel  Stanton,  Jr.,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  died 
March  ye  9th,  1754,  aged  2  years,  7  months'  and  1  day. 

In  memory  of  Asa  Stanton,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1849,  aged  77  years. 

The  right  hand  side  of  the  yard,  facing  east,  is  the  Hull  side,  and 
the  stones  are  thus  inscribed.  Sarah  Hull,  died  March  3,  1806,  aged 
53  years. 

In  memory  of  Anna,  wife  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Hull,  Esq.,  who  died 
March  12,  1777,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

One  stone  simply  marked  Edwin  Hull. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Hull  ,wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hull,  who  died 
Feb.  16,  1734,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  Stephen  Hull’s  grave  is  not 
here  or  if  here,  no  stone  marks  the  spot. 

In  memory  of  Latham  Hull,  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life,  Dec.  18, 
1807,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  “This  stone  stands  here  to  show  the 
place,  where  his  dust  lies,  not  what  he  was,  when  saints  arise  that  day 
will  show,  the  part  he  acted  here  below.” 

In  memory  of  Desire,  relict  of  Latham  Hull,  Esq.,  who  died  April 
26,  1833,  aged  82.  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
his  saints.” 

Latham  Hull,  died  Aug.  28,  1857,  aged  74  years,  8  months  and  9 
days.  This  man’s  wife  died  in  Wisconsin. 

Thomas,  son  of  Lieut.  Thomas  and  H.  T.  Hull,  born  June  25,  1815, 
died  Aug.  11,  1843. 
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A  stone  stands  here,  but  the  body  has  been  removed  to  Evergreen 
Cemetery  in  Stonington.  Mrs.  Betsey  Hull,  wife  of  John  W.  Hull  and 
daughter  of  Charles  S.  Smith,  died  May  18,  1819,  aged  23  years.  “How 
exemplary  her  life,  how  unshaken  her  faith,  how  peaceful  her  death, 
how  glorious  her  immortality.’’ 

This  stone  commemorates  the  death  of  several  very  respectable  col¬ 
ored  people:  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  B.  Shirley,  who  died 
Sept.  5,  1852,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age.  Also  on  the  right  lieth 
Emmeline  Shirley,  died  Jan.  28,  1842,  aged  13  years.  Bartlett  Shirley, 
died  July  19,  1846,  aged  52  years.  Marie,  wife  of  Bartlett  Shirley,  died 
Jan.  6,  1840,  aged  41  years.  “Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the 
Lord.’’ 

FRINK  AND  WILLIAMS  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  near  the  boundary  line  between  Stonington 
and  North  Stonington,  in  a  pasture  on  the  right  of  the  public  road 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Ralph  Perez  Wheeler,  this  was  originally  Frink  land 
and  their  first  burying  ground,  later  the  land  was  owned  by  Williams’s 
and  others  buried  there. 

Isephene  Frink,  wife  of  Levi  PL  Smith,  died  Nov.  29,  1854,  aged  54. 
“Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.” 

Hannah  E.  Miner,  wife  of  William  P.  Frink,  born  Nov.  21,  1815,  died 
June  7,  1891. 

Sergt.  William  P.  Frink,  Co.  G,  21st  Regt.,  Conn.  Vols.,  born  Jan.  29, 
1829,  died  June  6,  1897. 

Pitts  D.  Frink,  died  Jan.  15,  1875,  aged  78  years.  “I  will  go  to  them 
that  are  at  rest.” 

Nancy  B.,  wife  of  Pitts  D.  Frink,  died  April  3rd,  1844,  aged  46  years. 
“Oh  cease  to  mourn  for  one  we  trust  of  worlds  a  happy  change  has 
made,  but  let  us  all  reflect  we  must  in  death’s  dark  shroud  be  soon 
arrayed. 

Achsah  D.,  wife  of  William  Frink,  died  June  7,  1864,  aged  76  years. 
“She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Frink,  who  died  Nov.  18,  1821,  aged  80 
years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Frink,  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac  Frink,  who 
died  Sept.  10,  1815,  AE  75.  “Her  counsel  words,  One  and  all,  be  ready 
for  your  Maker’s  call.  ’ 

This  monument,  is  affectionately  consecrated,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Wealthy  Frink,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Frink,  who  was  removed  from 
this  vale  of  tears,  Sept.  14,  1833,  aged  64.  “If  virtue  would  turn  back 
the  shaft  of  death,  and  piety  recall  the  fleeting  breath,  she  had  not  died 
but  goodness  can  not  save,  earth’s  fairest  children  from  an  earthly 
grave,  and  when  her  lamp  of  life  burnt  low  and  dim,  the  God  she  loved 
recalled  her  home  to  Him.” 

William  Frink,  died  June  15,  1852,  aged  85  years. 

Gilbert  Miner,  died  Aug.  1,  1855,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Mary  Ann  Frink,  married  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Miner,  Dec.  4,  1825,  to 
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Deacon  Samuel  S.  Peckham,  Dec.  25,  1860,  died  Aug.  9,  1876,  aged 
78  years.  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

In  memory  of  George  Edward,  only  son  of  Gilbert  and  Mary  Ann 
Miner,  who  died  Sept.  25th,  1834,  aged  4  years.  “Sweet  be  thy 
slumbers,  thou  wert  called  away,  ’ere  clouds  had  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  thy  clay,  and  the  pure  spirit  shrined  thy  form  within,  unsullied  by 
the  blighting  touch  of  sin,  spring  from  its  prison  from  its  earthly  clod, 
to  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  its  God.” 

George  H.  Frink,  born  July  29,  1835,  died  March  30,  1906. 

Ellen  Rebecca  Wheeler,  wife  of  G.  H.  Frink,  born  May  24,  1837,  died 
Jan.  13,  1916. 

Two  unlettered  old  common  stones,  ill-shaped  with  lettering  thus: 
Mr.  J.  F.,  A.  84,  Oct.  ye  17-17,  which  stands  for  John  Frink,  the  pio¬ 
neer,  born  1633,  also,  G.  F.,-A.  83yr,  May  ye  7,1717,  which  stands  for 
Grace  Frink,  wife  of  John  the  pioneer,  born  1634. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Wareham  Williams,  she 
died  March  29,  1806,  aged  82  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Wareham  Williams,  who  died  Jan.  31st,  1809,  aged 
82. 

Col.  Isaac  Williams,  died  Oct.  10,  1844,  aged  86  years.  “If  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also,  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Phebe,  wife  of  Col.  Isaac  Williams,  who 
died  Aug.  12,  1822,  aged  60  years.  “A  Sarah  to  her  husband,  she  was 
a  Eunice  to  her  children,  a  Lois  to  her  grandchildren,  a  Lydia  to  God’s 
minister,  a  Martha  to  her  guests,  a  Dorcas  to  the  poor  and  an  Anna 
to  her  God.” 

Fanny  Rogers,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  Williams,  died  Oct.  29, 
1869,  aged  68  years.  “She  believed  and  hath  entered  into  rest.” 

Isaac  Williams,  died  Nov.  29th,  1847,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Williams,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac 
Williams,  who  died  Dec.  7,  1821,  aged  39  years.  “Reader,  go  mind  the 
better  part,  believe  the  Gospel,  mind  thy  heart,  go  learn  to  live,  go  learn 
to  die,  for  die  you  must  as  well  as  I.” 

Lucy  H.  Williams,  April  22,  1816,  Oct.  25,  1900.  “Thoughtful  of 
others.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ann  Williams,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Lydia  Williams,  who  died  Feb.  15,  1826,  aged  22  years.  “Lovely  in 
life  and  health  she  evinced  in  sicknees  a  degree  of  composure  and  res¬ 
ignation  consoling  to  her  surviving  friends. 

An  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  Isaac  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Susanna  his 
wife,  died  May  28,  1831. 

Augustus  Pomeroy,  son  of  Isaac  and  Nancy  Williams,  died  Sept. 
22,  1851,  aged  30  years.  Also  their  son  Isaac  Atwood,  died  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  23,  1834,  aged  21  years.  “Being  dead  yet  speak,  prepare  to  meet 
thy  God.” 

Emily,  daughter  of  John  P.  and  Cynthia  Williams,  died  Jan.  30,  1853, 
aged  28.  “For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 
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West  side  of  Williams  monument:  John  Pitts  Williams,  Aug.  10, 
1793;  May  3,  1872. 

Cynthia  York,  his  wife,  Oct.  21,  1795;  Feb.  27,  1875.  “God  our 
refuge.” 

South  side  of  Williams  monument;  Children  of  John  Pitts  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Williams,  Nancy,  Feb.  20,  1820;  Oct.  25,  1824.  Emily,  April  13, 
1824;  Jan.  30,  1853. 

North  side  of  Williams  monument:  Children  of  John  Pitts  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Williams,  Martha  W.,  Nov.  26,  1837;  July  12,  1910.  Harriet  H., 
Aug.  30,  1826;  Dec.  24,  1911. 

Cynthia  Y.,  April  4,  1835;  June  27,  1917. 

Nancy,  daughter  of  John  P.  and  Cynthia  Williams,  died  Oct.  25,  1825, 
aged  4  years,  8  months.  “So  fades  the  lovely  blooming  flowers.” 

Isaac  Williams,  1860-1912.  Harriet  A.  Williams,  1825-1908. 

John  P.  Williams,  1822-1901.  John  A.,  1848-1913. 

Henry  A.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Harriet  A.  Williams,  died  April  5th, 
1857,  aged  3  months  and  25  days. 

In  memory  of  Nancy  A.,  wife  of  John  Holmes,  Jr.,  who  died  June  21, 
1835,  aged  30  years.  “Receive  o  earth  her  faded  form  in  thy  cold 
bosom  let  it  lie,  safe  let  it  rest  from  every  storm,  soon  must  it  rise 
no  more  to  die. 

William  W.,  son  of  Nancy  A.  and  John  Holmes,  Jr.,  died  Jan.  12, 
1835,  aged  4  months. 

Henry  J.,  son  of  Henry  and  Sally  Chesebrough,  died  Nov.  18,  1820, 
AE  19  months. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Church,  who  died  Nov.  4,  1834, 
aged  80  years.  “She  was  a  member  of  Col.  Isaac  Williams  family  52 
years  and  was  both  beloved  and  respected. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  wife  of  Henry  Chesebrough,  daughter  of  Col. 
Isaac  Williams.  She  died  March  19,  1812,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. 
“Fond  desires  are  often  crossed  and  parents  hopes  in  death  are  lost.” 

Cynthia,  wife  of  Jesse  York,  departed  this  life  July  19,  1843,  in  the 
78th  year  of  her  age.  “Who  loved  thee  living  and  laments  thee  dead, 
pay  this  last  tribute  to  thy  peaceful  shade.” 

Jesse  York,  departed  this  life,  Jan.  17,  1841,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his 
age.  ”The  curtains  dropt,  life’s  scenes  forever  closed,  his  spirit's  fled 
his  body  lies  reposed.” 

Darius  Hewitt  Randall,  July  28,  1823;  Aug.  17,  1908. 

His  wife,  Abby  Palmer  Frink,  June  17,  1831;  Feb.  20,  1917. 

Their  daughters,  Alice  Amelia,  Jan.  13,  1855;  Jan.  3,  1869. 

Jessie  Maria,  Sept.  11,  1862;  March  3,  1864. 

ROBINSON  GRAVEYARD  IN  STONINGTON  BOROUGH. 

Thomas  Robinson  owned  the  Robinson  Pasture,  which  in  early  days 
.‘included  this  yard,  after  his  death  the  guardian  of  his  children  sold 
it  to  Samuel  F.  Denison  and  Ephraim  Williams  April  23rd,  1818. 
Found  in  Book  17,  page  1  of  records. 

This  stone  is  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Thomas  Robinson  who  was 
drowned  near  Point  Judith,  Oct.  26,  1795,  in  ye  65th  year  of  his  age. 
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“In  death’s  dread  moments,  how  the  trembling  soul,  for  help  he  cries, 
in  vain  now  casts  a  look  on  all  he’s  leaving,  now  no  longer  his  billow 
on  billow  roll,  a  trying  scene  till  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge 
at  last  she  sinks.” 

This  stone  is  erected  in  memory  of  Amos,  Michael  Amos  and  Jane, 
sons  and  daughter  to  Gaptain  Thomas  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Penelope 
his  wife.  “Sleep,  sweet  babes  and  take  your  rest,  God  called  you  home, 
He  saw  it  best.” 

In  memory  of  Thomas,  ye  oldest  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Robinson, 
who  died  Jan.  7,  1761,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Acors  Sheffield,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  A.  D.  1801,  aged  61  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lois  Sheffield,  relict  of  Capt.  Acors  Sheffield, 
who  died  Oct.  17,  1820,  aged  82  years. 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  M.  Pendleton,  who  died  Nov.  8,  1848,  in 
the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel  M.  Pendleton,  who 
died  Oct.  4,  1828,  aged  47  years. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Sylvester  Pendleton,  who  departed  this  life, 
July  31st,  1788,  in  ye  40th  year  of  his  age.  “The  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  just  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust.” 

Sahah,  wife  of  Simon  Carew,  died  Oct.  29,  1845,  aged  78.  “The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.” 

Lucre tia,  wife  of  Samuel  Clark,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jane 
Cutler,  died  May  29,  1879,  aged  56  years  and  11  month. 

Joseph  P.  Cutler,  died  May  13,  1861,  aged  67  years. 

Jane  Robinson,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Cutler,  died  April  15,  1881,  aged 
86  years  and  6  months. 

Jane  died  Oct.  26,  1822,  aged  8  years.  Joseph  died  Feb.  8,  1824, 
aged  6  years.  Mary,  died  Dec.  31st,  aged  4  years.  George,  died 
Oct.  12,  1840,  age  6  months.  These  are  children  of  Joseph  and  Jane 
Cutler. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Abigail,  daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  Sheffield, 
who  died  Oct.  21,  1818,  aged  20  years.  “This  happy  youth  resigned 
her  breath,  prepared  to  flee,  and  ripe  for  death,  ye  blooming  youth  who 
see  this  stone,  learn  early  death  may  be  your  own.” 

In  memory  of  Charles  P.  and  John,  sons  of  Capt.  Amos  and  Sally 
Sheffield.  Charles  P.,  died  Nov.  20,  1792,  aged  1  year  and  3  month. 
John,  died  Dec.  29,  1795,  aged  5  days. 

This  stone  is  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Amos  Sheffield,  who  died 
at  Demarra,  Dec.  25,  1799,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  “O  every  sym¬ 
pathizing  heart  droop  with  a  silent  tear,  for  he  that  went  returns  no 
more.” 

In  memory  of  Charles,  son  of  Capt.  Amos  and  Sally  Sheffield,  who 
died  May  26,  1799,  aged  2  years  and  4  months. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  James 
and  Judith  Sheffield,  aged  1  year.  “Sleep  on  sweet  babe  and  take  thy 
rest,  God  called  thee  home,  he  saw  it  best.” 
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This  large  stone  is  embellished  with  double  weeping  willow  trees. 
In  memory  of  Capt.  James  Sheffield,  who  was  drowned  Oct.  4,  1798, 
aged  27  years. 

In  memory  of  Judith  Sheffield,  wife  of  Capt.  James  Sheffield,  who 
died  Feb.  28,  1799,  aged  27  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  James  P.  Sheffield,  who  died  at 
Gibralter  on  board  the  Brig  Bogota,  May  13,  1828,  aged  34  years. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Cutler,  died  Aug.  27,  1860,  aged  60  years. 

Sophronia  Latham,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin  S.  Cutler,  died  Jan  14, 
1897,  aged  94  years. 

On  two  small  stones:  John  L.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sophronia  Cutler, 
died  Nov.  5,  1823,  aged  6  months  and  19  days. 

And  Benjamin  S.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sophronia  Cutler,  died  Oct. 
6,  1822,  aged  23  months. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Sheffield  who  died  July  30,  1797,  aged  66 
years. 

In  memory  of  Freelove  Sheffield,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac  Sheffield,  who 
died  Oct.  1st,  1794,  aged  63  years. 

In  memory  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
and  Mrs.  Penelope  Smith,  John  died  March  13,  1786,  aged  17  months. 
Elizabeth,  died  Jan.  17,  1784,  aged  1  year.  “Death  is  uncertain  yet 
most  sure,  sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure.” 

In  memory  of  Reuben  Chesebro,  who  died  Aug.  19,  1830,  AE  57. 
“When  weeping  o’er  this  stone  I  bend,  which  covers  all  that  was  a 
friend,  and  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile,  divide  me  for  a  little 
while,  Thou  Saviour  see’st  the  tears  I  shed  for  Thou  did’st  weep  o’er 
Lazarus  dead.” 

In  memory  of  Deborah,  relict  of  Reuben  Chesebro,  who  died  Oct.  19, 
1838,  age  61.  “No  sickness  or  sorrow  or  pain  shall  ever  disquiet  her 
now,  for  death  to  her  spirit  was  gain,  since  Christ  was  her  life  here 
below,  her  soul  has  now  taken  its  flight  to  mansions  of  glory  above, 
to  mingle  with  angels  of  light  and  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  love.” 

On  a  four  sided  monument  are  these  words:  West  side:  In  memoriam 
William  Sheffield,  died  may  26,  1809,  aged  52  years. 

Lucy  Ann,  wife  of  William  Sheffield,  died  with  her  infant  Jan.  7, 
1782,  aged  24  years. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  and  second  wife  of 
William  Sheffield,  died  Oct.  31,  1812,  aged  53  years.  And  was  buried  in 
Derby,  Conn. 

South  side  of  monument:  Nathaniel,  second  son  of  William  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sheffield,  who  drowned  Aug.  8,  1791,  aged  4. 

Joshua,  their  fifth  son,  died  Oct.  16,  1794,  aged  13  months. 

Joseph,  their  6th  son  was  drowned  July  4,  1768,  aged  3  years. 

East  side  of  monument:  William  Sheffield,  son  of  William  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sheffield,  died  Feb.  22,  1852,  aged  67  years  and  was  buried  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sylvester  P.,  their  3rd  son,  lost  at  sea,  Oct.  13,  1807,  aged  18  years. 

Nathaniel  E.,  their  fourth  son,  lost  at  sea,  May  1810,  aged  18  years. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  monument:  Lucy  Ann,  only  daughter,  of 
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William  and  Elizabeth  Sheffield,  died  Dec.  3,  1864,  aged  67.  “And 
their  works  do  follow  them.” 

This  monuement  is  erected  in  1867  by  Joseph  B.,  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
the  only  surviving  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Sheffield.  “In  token 
of  his  fraternal  and  paternal  love.” 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  who 
died  at  New  York,  Sept.  7,  1823,  aged  86  years  and  4  months. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  B.  Cobb,  who  died  May  14,  1811, 
aged  33  years  and  3  months. 

In  memory  of  Nathan,  son  to  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb  and  Mrs.  Mary, 
his  wife,  he  died  Sept.  14,  1781,  aged  9  months  . 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Elkanah  Cobb,  Jr.,  who  died  Jan.  1st,  1819, 
aged  36  years. 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  who  died  Jan.  17, 
1823,  aged  81  years  and  3  months.  “Respected  in  life,  lamented  in 
death.” 

In  memory  of  Nathan,  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  who  died  Nov.  19,  1775. 

In  memory  of  Henry,  son  to  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb  and  Mary  his  wife, 
who  died  Oct.  28,  1775,  in  ye  2nd  year. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Elkanah  and  Mary  Cobb,  died  Nov,  18, 
1818,  aged  2  years,  6  months  and  2  days. 

Under  this  monument  reposes  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Cobb,  the 
much  lamented  wife  of  Oliver  Cobb,  who  died  Nov.  29,  1812,  aged  36 
years.  “Her  soul  has  fled  to  realms  of  bliss  to  sing  the  praises  of  her 
God.” 

Samuel  Denison,  son  of  Oliver  and  Nabby  Cobb,  died  Sept.  3,  1805, 
aged  11  months. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Elkanah  Cobb,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1807,  aged  61 
years. 

Abby  Denison  Cobb,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Abby  Cobb,  died  at 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  July  12,  A.  D.  1826,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age.  “Hark 
they  whisper  angels  say,  sister  spirits  come  away.” 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  son  of  Oliver  and  Nabby  Cobb,  died  Sept.  27,  1801, 
aged  2  years. 

Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Nabby  Cobb,  died  Aug.  6,  1797, 
aged  1  year.  “Epitaph  not  legible.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Cobb,  wife  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Jr., 
who  died  Dec.  5,  1818,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

Ehock,  son  of  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Jr.,  and  Patty,  his  wife,  died  Oct.  11, 
1796,  aged  1  year,  and  9  month. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  Jr.,  who  died  July  12,  1841, 
aged  73  years. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Peleg  Brown,  who  died  April  13,  1796,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age.  “From  pain  and  death  there’s  no  relief  that 
wealth  or  friends  can  bring,  but  Jesus  can  allay  our  grief  and  grace 
remove  the  sting.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anna  Brown,  relict  of  Capt.  Peleg 
Brown,  who  departed  this  life,  5th  Nov.,  1809,  aged  63  years.  “She 
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died  possessing  a  faith  in  Christ,  which  overcame  the  terrors  of  death.” 

In  memory  of  Peleg,  son  to  Capt  Peleg  Brown  and  Mrs.  Mercy,  his 
wife,  who  died  March  12,  1780,  in  ye  2nd  year  of  his  age. 

This  stone  has  a  large  Death’s  head:  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Marcy 
Brown,  consort  to  Capt.  Peleg  Brown,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  22, 
1781,  in  ye  27  year  of  her  age.  “Come  Heaven,  and  fill  my  vast  desires, 
my  soul  pursues  the  Sovereign  good,  she  was  all  made  of  Heavenly 
fire,  nor  could  she  live  on  meaner  food.” 

A  broken  stone:  In  memory  of  Ezra,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Brown,  who  died  March  7,  1785,  aged  25  days. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  daughter  of  Capt.  Peleg  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Nancy,  his  wife,  who  died  Sept.  13,  1783,  aged  11  months  and  8  days. 

In  memory  of  Paul,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  Brown,  who  departed 
this  life,  Sept.  8,  1788,  aged  20  months  and  3  days. 

Capt.  Nathan  Stanton,  died  July  27,  1840,  aged  58  years. 

Mary  S.,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan  Stanton,  died  Aug.  16,  1866,  aged 
77  years,  3  months. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Pendleton,  who  was  massacred  with  his 
boat’s  crew  by  the  Savages  on  his  landing,  at  the  Tougouho  Isles,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  year  1804,  aged  about  20  years. 

Ann  Pendleton,  widow  of  Capt.  Isaac  Pendleton,  died  Sept.  13,  1868, 
aged  91  years. 

This  is  quite  new  and  tells  its  own  story,  Hulda  Hall,  a  heroine  of 
Aug.  10,  1814,  erected  by  C.  A.  R.  A  patriotic  society  of  children. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Fanning,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  A.  D.  1801,  aged  69  years. 

Stephen  Main,  died  Aug.  15,  1772,  A.  D.  85  years.  This  pedestal  to 
his  memory  erected  by  Stephen  Chapman  and  Paul  B.  Main,  grandsons. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lois  Cutler,  relict  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cutler,  who 
died  May  27,  1815,  aged  51  years. 

Harriet  Rogers,  died  Aug.  10,  1859,  aged  23  years,  6  months  and  21 
days.  “In  hope  of  Eternal  life  when  Jesus  comes.” 

Mary  Lockwood,  died  June  30,  1859,  aged  6  years  and  22  days. 

Hannah,  died  Aug.  27,  1849,  aged  1  year  and  2  months.  “The  above 
three  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Sophia  A.  Brewster.” 

Betsey  Reynolds,  died  April  4,  1888,  aged  24  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  S.  Bottum,  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Stonington  Borough,  who  died  July  29,  1843,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.  “Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.” 

The  west  side  of  monument:  In  memory  of  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt. 
Edmund  Fanning,  who  died  April  19,  1811,  aged  71  years,  8  months 
and  12  days. 

Alsoi  Capt.  Edmund  Fanning,  who  died  April  23,  1841,  aged  71 
years,  8  months  and  25  days.  Parents  of  William  A.  Fanning.  “They 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not 
divided.” 

On  the  south  side  of  the  monument:  In  memory  of  Capt.  William  A. 
Fanning,  who  died  at  sea  on  board  Brig  Bunker  Hill,  Feb.  26,  1826, 
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aged  52  years.  “The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one,  he  lies  where 
pearls  lie  deep,  he  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none  o’er  his  low  grave  may 
weep.” 

The  east  side  of  this  monument  has  no  inscriptions.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  monument  is  the  following:  In  memory  of  Huldah,  widow 
of  Gilbert  Fanning,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  New  Rochelle,  State 
of  New  York,  in  Dec.  1813,  aged  75  years. 

Joseph  F.  Brewster,  died  May  22,  1868,  aged  60  years  and  9  months. 
“In  hope  of  Eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Resurrection  of 
the  just.” 

Sophia  A.  Gibbs,  wife  of  Joseph  F.  Brewster,  died  Oct.  30,  1878,  aged 
66  years,  9  months  and  22  days.  “They  must  live  like  precious  grain, 
starting  into  life  and  bloom,  they  must  rise  for  I  must  reign,  Jesus 
who  despoiled  the  tomb.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Malvinia  B.,  wife  of  Austen  G.  Beebe,  and 
formerly  widow  of  Deacon  Robert  S.  Bottum,  who  died  Oct.  8,  1858, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  “I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life.  Aus¬ 
ten  G.  Beebe’s  two  other  wives  are  buried  in  the  yard  northwest  of  the 
Taugwonk  school  house. 

“Our  parents  rest  here  to  await  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection.” 
Our  father,  James  Clark,  died  Jan.  21,  1838,  aged  63  years.  Also  our 
dear  mother,  Lydia  Clark,  died  June  29,  1865,  aged  87  years  and  5 
months.  “We  shall  meet  her  again,  but  Oh  not  as  of  old,  pale  and  worn 
with  disease  shall  her  face  we  behold,  but  with  vigor  and  health  from 
the  dust  she  will  spring,  and  unite  in  the  anthem,  the  ransomed 
ones  sing.”  t 

George  Howe,  died  Aug.  18,  1859,  aged  69  years.  “By  faith  he  rests 
in  Christ,  to  await  that  day  when  the  tongue  of  the  stammering  shall 
be  ready  to  speak  plainly.” — Isa.  32-4. 

Catharine,  widow  of  George  Howe,  died  April  15,  1864,  aged  70 
years.  “She  is  now  safe  from  the  coming  storm  and  deep  temptations 
of  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  she  is  sleeping  in  Jesus  awaiting 
his  coming,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  give  them  the  kingdom,  may  all  who 
knew  her,  then  unite  to  part  no  more  forever.” — Bible. 

Our  brother,  Henry  Brewster,  died  peacefully  May  9,  1879,  aged  64 
years.  “Simple  as  a  child  in  the  things  of  this  life,  but  when  the  new 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  is  sung,  we  hope  he  will  be  there.” 

Helen  Mary,  daughter  of  George  S.  and  Mary  L.  Brewster,  died  May 
12,  1842,  aged  6.  “O,  thou  art  gone,  my  only  child,  no  more  on  earth 

to  bloom,  gone  from  thy  tender  parent’s  arms  to  wither  in  the  tomb, 
I  loved  thee  dearly,  fairest  one,  and  wept  a  mother’s  tears  for  thee,  by 
musing  on  thy  happy  state,  O  may  my  sorrows  flee.” 

George  A.,  son  of  George  S.  and  Mary  L.  Brewster,  died  May  28, 
1840,  aged  1  year  and  3  months.  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

George  Underhill,  died  May  1st,  1847,  aged  3  days. 

Infant  daughter  born  March  18,  1846. 

George  Seymour,  died  June  11,  1849,  aged  5  days.  The  five  children 
above  were  children  of  George  S.  and  Mary  L.  Brewster. 
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Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  Forsyth,  died  Oct.  9,  1866, 
aged  56  years. 

Our  mother,  Lucy,  wife  of  James  Forsyth,  died  June  3,  1860,  in  the 
73rd  year  of  her  age.  “There  are  mansions  exempted  from  sin  and 
from  woe,  but  they  stand  in  a  region  by  mortals  untrod,  there  are 
rivers  of  joy,  but  they  roll  not  below,  there  is  rest  but  ’his  found  in  the 
bosom  of  God.” 

In  memory  of  Content,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  and  Mrs.  Susanna 
Fellowes,  who  died  June  17 - sunk  in  the  ground. 

Deacon  Elnathan  Fellowes,  died  Jan.  31,  1837,  aged  85.  “So  Jesus 
slept,  God’s  dying  Son,  passed  through  the  grave  and  blest  the  bed, 
rest  here  blest  saint,  ’till  from  His  throne  the  morning  breaks  and 
pierce  the  shade.” 

Hannah,  consort  of  Deacon  Elnathan  Fellowes,  died  Aug.  16,  1845, 
aged  87  years.  “Thou  hast  gone  to  meet  the  loved  one  who  arose  be¬ 
fore  thee  there,  now  thou  sit’est  no  more  alone,  in  thy  home  of  widowed 
care,  bright  in  glory,  thou  thy  promised  crown  dost  wear.” 

A  very  old  and  worn  stone,  sunk  low  in  the  ground.  In  memory  of 
Thomas - 

Another  old  stone  worn  and  sunk  in  ground.  In  memory  of  D.  H. 
Hall,  who  died  Feb.  21,  1773.  , 

Mary  Hannah,  only  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary ,  rBewster,  died 
July  1,  1842,  aged  8  years  and  8  months.  Also  Charles  Henry,  only 

Mary  Hannah,  only  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Brewster,  died 
July  14,  1842,  aged  8  years  and  8  months.  Also  Charles  Henry,  only 
son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Brewster,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1838, 
aged  2  months.  “Dearest  children  you  have  left  us,  here  thy  loss 
we  deeply  feel,  but  ’tis  God  that  hath  bereft  us,  He  can  all  our  sorrows 
heal.  Yet  again  we  hope  to  meet  you  when  the  day  of  life  is  sped, 
there  in  Heaven  with  joy  to  greet  you,  where  no  sorrowing  tears  are 
shed.” 

Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Capt.  Stephen  Brewster,  died  April  10,  1829, 
aged  53  years.  Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxious  care  invades  thy  bounds 
nor  mortal  woes  can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here,  while  angels 
watch  the  soft  repose. 

Benjamin  S.  Brewster,  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Brewster,  died 
Aug.  15,  1801,  aged  1  year  and  3  months. 

Abby  Jane,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Brewster,  died  Sept. 
6,  1805,  aged  1  year  and  11  months. 

A  tall  monument  marked  thus:  On  the  north  side:  George  S.  Brew¬ 
ster,  1811-1882,  his  wife,  Mary  L.  Clark,  1812-1894. 

Their  children:  Helen  Mary,  1836-1848.  George,  1834-1840.  Three 
infants,  1846-1849.  A  hand  pointing  below  with  the  words,  “  ’Till  he 
comes.” 

South  side  of  monument:  Charles  O.  Brewster,  1808-1884,  his  wife, 
Mary  E.  Forsyth,  1806-1897. 

Their  children:  Mary  Hannah,  1833-1842;  Charles  Henry,  1838-1838; 
Alice  Brewster,  an  adopted  dauhgter,  1858-11884. 
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East  side  of  monument:  Our  father  and  mother,  Stephen  Brewster, 
1775-1807,  Hannah  Fellowes,  1778-1829. 

West  side  of  monument:  In  memorium  of  Elnathan  Fellowes,  deacon 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Stonington  over  fifty  years,  1752-1837. 

His  wife,  Hannah  Packer,  1758-1845. 

Their  children:  Nathan,  1779-1810;  Betsey  Grant,  1781-1818; 
Joseph,  1784-1803;  Mary,  1786-1813;  Lydia  F.  Chesebro,  1790-1882. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  Sands  Niles,  who  departed  this  life,  Dec.  3, 
1799,  aged  72  years.  “By  long  experience  have  I  known  Thy  sovereign 
power  to  save,  at  Thy  command  I  venture  down  serenely  to  the  grave.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Loper,  who  departed  this  life 
Dec.  10,  1809,  aged  56  years  and  3  months.  “While  in  life  respected,  in 
death  lamented.” 

Thankful,  relict  of  Zebulon  Hancox,  died  March  1,  1838,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Lydia  Hancox,  who  died  June  28,  1805,  aged 
28  years. 

In  memory  of  Zebulon  Hancox,  who  died  Aug.  23,  1805,  in  the  year 
of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Lydia  Hancox,  wife  of  Zebulon  Hancox,  who  died  Aug. 
14,  1786,  aged  28. 

In  memory  of  Freelove  Hancox,  wife  of  Zebulon  Hancox,  who  died 
Dec.  9,  1801,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Francis  W.  Holmes,  son  of  Doctor  Silas  and  Louisa 
Holmes,  who  died  on  his  passage  from  Demarary  to  this  port  June  6, 
1801,  in  Lat.  20-39,  North  Long.  64  West,  aged  14  years.  “Whilst  sail¬ 
ing  on  the  briny  deep,  stern  death  approached  this  blooming  youth  and 
stop’d  his  breath.” 

In  memory  of  Jabez,  son  to  Doctor  Silas  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Louisa, 
his  wife,  who  died  Sept.  12,  1790,  aged  1  year,  2  months  and  20  days. 
“Thy  God  for  thee  knew  what  was  best,  sweet  babe  and  called  thee 
home  to  rest.” 

In  memory  of  Doctor  Silas  Holmes,  who  was  drowned  returning  from 
Block  Island,  August  9,  1791,  in  ye  37th  year  of  his  age.  “In  watery 
elements  expos’d,  his  limbs  death  colder  arms  inclosed,  his  soul  leaped 
out  a  rapid  flight,  to  worlds’  of  everlasting  light.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Palmer,  who  died  Jan.2, 
1810,  aged  63  years. 

In  memory  of  Lucinda,  wife  of  Col.  Jonathan  Palmer,  who  died  Feb. 
3,  1824,  aged  59  years. 

In  memory  of  Sophia,  wife  of  Edward  Chesebrough,  who  died  Sept. 
26,  1822,  aged  35  years. 

On  this  solid  flat  stone,  two  feet  high,  is  inscribed:  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Capt.  Robert  Palmer,  who  died  Aug.  14,  1812,  aged  49 
years. 

Also  Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  Robert  Palmer,  who  died  June  6,  1836, 
aged  67  years. 

In  memory  of  Godfrey  L.  Palmer,  who  died  on  his  passage,  from 
Valparaiso  to  Philadelphia,  May  2,  1828,  aged  25  years. 
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Also  by  the  side  of  this,  lies  the  remains  of  Lucretia,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Lucinda  Palmer,  died  Oct.  31,  1795,  aged  10  months 
and  17  days. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Palmer  ,who  died  July  5,  1803,  aged 
89  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Palmer,  wife  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Palmer, 
who  died  Nov.  27,  1799,  aged  74  years. 

In  memory  of  Olivia  Palmer,  who  died  Oct.  29,  1818,  aged  27  years. 

My  husband  Andrew  J.  Trumbull - 

Two  old  stones  so  low  that  I  could  not  read. 

Samuel  Trumbull,  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1778,  died  at  Ston- 
ington,  Conn.,  July  7,  1826. 

Lucinda,  widow  of  Samuel  Trumbull,  died  Oct.  28,  1852,  aged  70 
years. 

Samuel  Franklin,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lucinda  Trumbull,  June  7,  1867, 
drowned  at  Havana,  aged  44  years  3  months  and  21  days. 

In  memory  of  Captain  Lemuel  Palmer  Fanning,  who  died  at  Ston- 
ington,  the  9th  of  Nov.  1795,  aged  26  years,  6  months  and  21  days. 
“Think  while  with  solemn  step,  you  tread  among  the  venerable  dead, 
time  was,  like  you,  they  life  possessed,  and  time  will  be  when  you 
shall  rest.  Erected  by  the  brothers. 

Huldah,  ye  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Huldah  Fanning,  died  April  3, 
1765. 

In  memory  of  Gilbert  William,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth 
Fanning,  who  died,  the  19th  of  Aug.  1796,  aged  2  years,  7  months  and 
29  days.  Peace  to  thy  dusty  bed,  this  lonely  sleeping  clay  till  the  great 
rising  day.” — Deposited  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church  vault  in  N.  Y. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Fanning  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  1788,  aged  7  months.  “Sleep,  sweet  babe, 
and  take  thy  rest,  God  called  thee  home,  He  saw  it  best. 

NOYES  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  just  east  of  the  old  Rhodes  house,  not  far 
from  Westerly,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes  place,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Nat  Hazard. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Noyes,  who  died  Nov.  27,  1820,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Prudence,  wife  of  Joseph  Noyes,  who  died  Aug.  28, 
1819,  aged  76  years. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Noyes,  Esq.,  who  died  Aug.  24,  1851,  aged  63 
years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Zurviah  Noyes,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes,  who 
died,  Aug.  7,  1806,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Eunice,  wife  of  Joseph  Noyes,  Esq.,  who  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  Nov.  4,  1844,  aged  62  years.  “A  life  of  usefulness  she  spent 
below,  she  lives  we  trust  a  life  of  glory  now,  her  hope  on  Christ  was 
fixed  in  life’s  decay,  from  which  her  spirit  rose  to  endless  day.” 

In  memory  of  James  Noyes,  who  died  Aug.  5,  1831,  aged  87. 
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In  memory  of  Eunice  Noyes,  consort  of  James  Noyes  2nd,  who  died 
April  25,  1801,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age. 

This  large  stone  is  down.  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  died  March  17,  1844, 
in  ye  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  Thomas  Noyes,  died  Sept.  2,  1854,  in  the  91st 
year  of  her  age.  “Death  hath  no  terrors  for  the  Christian  soul,  his 
sting’s  extracted  and  his  mighty  dart  was  blunted  by  its  task  on  Cal¬ 
vary.” 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  James  Noyes,  who  departed  this  life, 
the  19th  of  April  1793,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  “The  most  affec¬ 
tionate  husband  and  tender  parent,  social  friend,  unimpeachable  honor 
integrity,  delineate  his  character. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Grace  Noyes,  wife  of  Capt.  James 
Noyes,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan.  23,  1792,  in  ye  76  year  of  her  age. 
“Unbounded  benevolence  with  charity  joined,  the  most  human  heart  to 
an  Heavenly  mind.” 

Old  gray  stone:  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Phebe  Noyes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  James  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Grace,  his  wife,  who  departed  this 
life  May  2,  1791,  in  ye  39th  year  of  her  age. 

Nathaniel  Noyes,  died  Aug.  2,  1854,  aged  76  years  3  months  and  10 
days. 

Nancy,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Noyes,  died  April  19th,  1825,  aged  41  years 
8  months,  8  days. 

Ruby,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Noyes,  died  Feb.  2,  1838,  aged  30  years 
and  6  months. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Nancy  Noyes,  died  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
Oct.  12,  1812,  aged  6  years,  4  months  and  22  days. 

Charles  P.  Noyes,  died  April  28,  1860,  aged  71  years. 

Sophia,  wife  of  Charles  P.  Noyes,  died  Nov.  25,  1873,  aged  80  years. 

Phebe,  daughter  of  Charles  P.  and  Sophia  Noyes,  died  Aug.  14,  1821, 
aged  2  years. 

Nelson,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Sophia  Noyes,  died  April  9,  1823,  aged 
2  years. 

Charles,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Sophia  Noyes,  died  June  30,  1824,  aged 
6  years. 

Sophia,  daughter  of  Charles  P.  and  Sophia  Noyes  died  July  12,  1826, 
aged  9  years. 

Charles,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Sophia  Noyes,  died  Aug.  13,  1828, 
aged  22  months. 

A  very  large  stone,  Jesse  D.  Noyes,  Esq.,  died  June  25,  1866,  aged 
85  years,  3  months  and  11  days. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  James  Noyes,  who  died  at  Cabenda 
Roads,  Coast  of  Africa,  Sept.  18,  1810,  aged  30  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Peleg  Noyes,  who  died  March  3,  1825, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Prudence,  relict  of  Col.  Peleg  Noyes,  who 
died  March  19,  1835,  aged  93  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hannah  R.  Noyes,  wife  of  Capt.  Denison 
Noyes,  who  died  March  11,  1831,  aged  38  years. 
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Capt.  Denison  Noyes,  married  to  Anna  Purdy,  and  is  buried  in  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Noyes,  died  March  14,  1849,  aged  42  years.  “Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.” 

Hannah  Noyes,  died  March  9,  1869,  aged  85  years  . 

Edward  D.  Noyes,  died  Sept.  2,  1862,  aged  89  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Bridget  Noyes,  who  died  May  29,  1842, 
aged  79. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rebecca  Noyes,  who  died  April  14,  1832, 
aged  73  years. 

In  memory  of  Cyrus  W.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Zurviah  Noyes,  died  Dec. 
5,  1813,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age. 

Lois  Slack,  daughter  of  James  and  Eunice  Noyes,  Born  May  1,  1776, 
died  Dec.  2,  1867. 

An  infant  son  of  Paul  W.  and  Eunice  A.  Noyes,  died  Feb.  13,  1835, 
aged  6  weeks.  “Though  sleeping  here  I  hope  to  rise  and  dwell  forever 
in  the  skies.” 

In  memory  of  William  Russell,  and  Alfred  Chesbrough,  sons  of  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  and  Jane  E.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  William  died  Nov.  1,  1841, 
aged  5  years  and  12  days. 

Alfred  died  Aug.  4,  1841,  aged  11  month  and  13  days.  “They  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided.” 

In  memory  of  William  A.  Noyes,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  and  Zurviah 
Noyes,  who  died  suddenly  Jan.  19,  1808,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 
“Could  wit  and  beauty  keep  alive  this  pleasant  youth  could  yet  survive 
death  threatened,  and  no  power  could  save,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
grave.” 

Children  of  Nathan  and  Nancy  Noyes:  William  H.  Noyes,  died  Sept. 
5,  1837,  aged  3  years  and  6  months. 

Elisha  E.  Noyes,  died  Sept.  2,  1837,  aged  1  year  and  7  months. 

An  infant  daughter,  died  June  23,  1836,  aged  4  days. 

THE  PAUL  WHEELER  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  west  of  the  house  of  Charles  Mell,  in  a  pasture, 
where  many  of  the  early  people  by  name  of  Wheeler  were  buried. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Shepherd  Wheeler,  died  Dec.  9,  1798,  in  the  42nd 
year  of  his  age.  “Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are  now  so 
once  was  I,  as  I  am  now  so  you  must  be,  prepare  for  death  and  follow 
me.” 

In  memory  of  the  dear  son  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wheeler,  who  died  Jan.  10,  1764,  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  age. 

Charles  Phelps,  Jr.,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Nancy  Wheeler,  died 
March  4,  1840,  aged  21.  “Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,  friend  of  our 
better  days,  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee,  none  named  thee  but  to 
praise. 

Isaac  Austin,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Nancy  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  15, 
1833,  in  his  8th  year. 
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Arthur  Jerome,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Nancy  Wheeler,  died  April 
14,  1842,  aged  4  years,  2  months  and  24  days. 

An  old  low  common  stone  at  the  right  of  Shepard  Wheeler,  but 
could  see  no  marking. 

In  memory  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Shepard  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Wheeler,  who 
died  March  17,  1790,  in  his  4th  year. 

In  memory  of  Cyrus  Wheeler,  2nd  son  of  Capt.  Shepard  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Wheeler,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1801,  in  ye  9th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Wheeler,  who  died  Dec.  31, 
1831,  aged  85. 

In  memory  of  Paul  Wheeler  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  25, 
A.  D.  1787,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  “My  lover  friend  familiar  all 
removed  from  men  and  out  of  call,  to  dark  oblivion  is  retired,  dead  or 
at  least  to  me  expired.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Wheeler,  the  wife  of  Paul  Wheeler,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life,  Nov.  11,  1781. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hurlburt,  wife  of  Capt  Titus  Hurlburt, 
who  departed  this  life  April  22,  1801,  in  ye  83rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  25, 

1760,  aged  35  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  died  June  25,  1737,  aged  64. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  died  Sept.  26, 

1761,  aged  83. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  died  June  9,  1810, 
aged  65. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wheeler,  who  died  Aug.  10,  1770,  aged 
46  years. 

In  memory  of  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wheeler  who  died,  April 
30th,  A.  D.  1772,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age. 

THE  WARREN  PALMER  BURYING  GROUND. 

Nearly  a  mile  north  of  Stonington  Borough,  is  situated  on  the  Stan¬ 
ton  farm  in  earlier  time,  but  now  near  the  home  of  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Darrell  is  this  old  burial  place  containing  a  little  less  than  an 
acre  of  ground.  In  the  remembrance  of  our  oldest  inhabitants  it  was 
known  as  our  “New  Burying  Ground.”  Soon  after  the  year  1800, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Warren  Palmer,  sixth  in  descent  from 
the  pioneer  Walter,  through  Gershom,  Ichabod,  Nathaniel,  Nathaniel, 
and  on  his  death  passed  to  his  son  Warren,  and  thus  it  was  called  by 
his  name. 

Years  ago  this  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  all  sides.  After  the 
property  passed  out  of  the  Palmer  family  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  interment.  The  friends  of  those  buried  there,  moved  away  or 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  there  being  no  one  left  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  place,  it  gradually  fell  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  ele¬ 
ments  have  broken  and  defaced  many  of  the  stones  and  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  earth  has  covered  many  from  the  sight  of  man. 

Michael  Ash,  died  Nov.  8,  1803,  aged  63  years. 
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Johanna  (Elliott)  Ash,  wife  of  Michael  Ash,  died  April  17,  1819, 
aged  76  years. 

Michael  Ash,  died  July  21,  1795,  aged  27  years. 

James  P.  Ash,  died  Feb.  1,  1837. 

Thomas  Ash,  died  May  3,  1827,  aged  55  years. 

Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ash,  died  Feb  13,  1811,  aged 
19  months. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Michael  and  Johanna  Ash,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
King  of  Terrors,  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  his  fowling  piece, 
May  6th,  1795,  aged  21  years. 

Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  died  Nov.  20,  1785, 
aged  10  days. 

George  Brown,  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  died  Feb.  14,  1795,  aged 
7  weeks  . 

Hannah  Brown,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  died  March  31, 
1798,  aged  6  years. 

Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hannah,  died  Jan.  15,  1726, 
aged  7  days. 

Stephen  Bennett,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah,  died  April  25th,  1842. 

Billings  Burch,  died  Oct.  3,  1836,  aged  93  years. 

Jane  Burch,  widow  of  Billings,  died  Aug.  25,  1846. 

David  Dorothy,  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  mast,  Aug.  19,  1848,  aged 
31  years. 

John  Denison,  died  July  12,  1801,  aged  52  years.  — No.  18,  History 
of  Stonington. 

Abigail  Denison,  wife  of  John,  died  May  25,  1795,  aged  40  years. 

Abigail  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail,  died  May  20th,  1795. 

Moses  F.  Denison,  son  of  John  and  Abigail,  died  Aug.  26th,  1777. 

Nathan  Denison,  son  of  John  and  Abigail,  died  March  30,  1778. 

Edward  Denison,  son  of  John  and  Abigal,  died  Jan.  4,  1787. 

Ede  Denison,  wife  of  John,  died  Nov.  1,  1797,  aged  31. — No.  446 
in  History  of  Stonington. 

Mary  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and  Eunice,  died  Oct.  11,  1782, 
aged  25  years. 

John  Denison,  died  April  10,  1807,  aged  88. — No.  232,  History  of 
Stonington. 

Ede  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and  Esther,  died  May  10,  1805,  aged 
3  years. 

Eunice  Denison,  wife  of  John,  died  July  24,  1800,  aged  72. 

Richard  Densey,  died  Jan.  8,  1818. 

Theophilus  Church,  son  of  Solomon  and  Lydia,  died  Aug.  25,  1854, 
aged  14  years. 

Esther  Hiscox,  died  May  1,  1868,  aged  68  years. 

Thomas  Hiscox,  died  March  8,  1799,  aged  54  years. 

Isaac  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  son  of  Nymphae  and  Cloe,  no 
date,  very  old  stone - 

John  Kirby,  died  April  28,  1852. 

Augusta  Kirby,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Feb.  23,  1853,  aged 
13  years. 
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Thomas  Keablis,  died  March  29,  1854,  aged  54  years. 

Delia  Lewis,  wife  of  Capt.  William,  died  July  21,  1834,  aged  32  years. 

Capt.  William  P.  Lewis,  died  at  Cape  Town,  Cape  Good  Hope,  Oct. 
20,  1836,  aged  34  years. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Morrell,  died  Nov.  26,  1832,  aged  66  years. 

Abigail  Morrell,  wife  of  Benjamin,  died  Jan  11th,  1801,  aged  22  years. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Morrell,  died  Sept.  23,  1815,  aged  27  years  . 

Ann  Morrell,  wife  of  Jeremiah  ,died  Aug.  11th,  1825,  aged  23  years. 

Louise  Miner,  wife  of  Nathan,  Esq.,  died  Jan.  24th,  1807,  aged  72. 

Capt.  Nathan  Miner,  Oct.  4th,  1808. 

Remember  Miner,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan,  died  Sept.  5th,  1844. 

Louise  Clement  Miner,  died  1787. 

Mary  Miner,  wife  of  Clement,  died  Jan.  21,  1804. 

Mary  Miner,  daughter  of  Capt.  Clement,  died  Aug.  5th,  1816,  aged  47 
years. 

George  Nichols,  son  of  George  and  Carrie,  died  Aug.  10,  1795. 

Maria  Niles,  wife  of  John  Smith,  youngest  daughter  of  Lodowick  and 
Ellen  Niles,  died  Dec.  18th,  1832,  aged  29  years. 

Nathan  Palmer,  died  Sept.  27,  1819,  aged  80  years. 

Grace  Palmer,  wife  of  Nathan,  died  Nov.  28th,  1818,  aged  72  years. 

Warren  Palmer,  died  Jan.  21,  1823,  aged  36  years. 

Eliza  Ann  Palmer,  wife  of  Deacon  Simeon  Palmer,  died  Aug.  16, 
1827. 

Peleg  Palmer,  son  of  Deacon  Simeon  and  Eliza  Ann,  died  Dec.  23, 
1824,  aged  3  days. 

Nathan  Palmer,  son  of  Capt.  Asa  and  Louise  Palmer,  died  Aug.  8th 
1782. 

Louise  Palmer,  daughter  of  Capt.  Asa  and  Louise,  died  Dec.  7,  1782. 

Ann  Palmer,  died  May  24,  1799,  aged  69  years. 

Joseph  H.  Prentice,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Susan,  died  Sept.  16,  1832, 
aged  17  months. 

Emmeline  Prentice,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Susan,  died  Sept.  9th, 
1842. 

Charles  York  Prentice,  son  of  Owen  and  Hannah,  died  July  26, 
1844,  aged  5  months. 

Denison  Randall,  died  April  18,  1843,  aged  34  years. 

Susanna  Rathbone,  wife  of  Capt.  Waite,  died  Nov.  28,  1777. 

Eunice  Schrator,  wife  of  John  W.,  died  Jan.  16th,  1841,  aged  35  years. 

Samuel  Stone,  died  Jan.  24,  1833. 

Edward  Smith,  son  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Dec.  3,  1825,  aged  8 
months. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Nov.  3rd,  1828, 
aged  11  months. 

Betsey  Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Jan.  1,  1826,  aged  1 
month. 

Eliza  Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Nov.  1,  1830,  aged  4 
months. 

Joseph  S.  Swan,  died  Oct.  17,  1842,  aged  34  years. 

Edward  Stanton,  son  of  Edward  and  Molly,  died  Sept.  10th,  1798. 
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Mary  Tripp,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  died  Aug.  16,  1720,  aged 
18  years. 

Oliver  Wells,  died  Oct.  9th,  1792. 

Hannah  Williams,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Louise,  died  Aug.  10,  1826, 
aged  18  years. 

Louise  Williams,  wife  of  Elisha,  died  April  1st,  1811,  aged  28  years. 

Emeline  M.  Willier,  daughter  of  Peleg  and  Harriet,  born  Feb.  15th, 
1831,  died  Sept.  23,  1849,  aged  18  years. 

WILLIAMS  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  Old  Mystic  on  the 
Lantern  Hill  road  and  found  at  the  left  not  far  from  the  branch  road 
with  a  small  gate  opening  into  it  at  the  left  of  the  public  road. 

In  memory  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  who  died  Dec.  19th,  1773,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Abigail  Williams,  relict  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  who 
died  July  18th,  1818,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams,  who  died  Dec.  29th,  1781,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams, 
who  departed  this  life  Dec.  14th,  1774,  in  the  63rd  year  of  her  age.  Dust 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return. 

In  memory  of  Elijah  Wililams,  who  died  July  1,  1829,  aged  59  years. 

In  memory  of  Mehitable,  widow  of  Elijah  Williams,  who  died  Jan. 
27th,  1846,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Charles  S.  Williams,  who  died  Dec.  31st,  1836  aged  30. 

Charles  S.,  son  of  Charles  S.  and  Lucy  O.  Williams,  was  drowned  off 
Holly  Head,  England,  Feb.  20th,  1855  or  58,  aged  22  years.  Also  Dolly 
D.,  their  daughter,  died  Jan.  30th,  1837,  aged  7  months.  Death  comes  a 
friend  to  mortal  man,  to  set  his  spirit  free,  Nor  he  nor  any  creature 
can  reverse  the  blest  decree. 

On  this  old  brown  stone  is  inscribed;  In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Den¬ 
ison,  who  died  March  18th,  1808,  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age. — No.  120 
in  History  of  Stonington. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Denison,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Denison,  who 
died  Nov.  22nd,  1798  in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  Den¬ 
ison,  who  died  May  1st,  1812  aged  64  years. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Desire  Denison,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail 
Denison,  who  died  Dec.  2nd,  1824  aged  82  years. 

Hannah  M.,  daughter  of  William  E  and  Jerusha  Dewey,  died  Sept. 
17th,  1842,  aged  2  years,  9  months,  and  12  days 

Daniel,  son  of  William  E.  and  Jerusha  Dewey,  died  Aug.  31st,  1850 
aged  4  years,  6  months  and  23  days. 

Benjamin,  son  of  William  E.  and  Jerusha  Dewey,  died  Sept.  22nd, 
1853,  aged  7  years,  9  months  and  12  days. 

On  a  brown  stone  with  willow  tree  is  this — In  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  who  died  May  21st,  1808,  aged  78  years.  Also  a  small  stone 
marked  M.  S. 
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John  H.,  son  of  John  and  Harriet  Johnson,  died  Jan.  18th,  1831  aged 
7  months. 

Three  urns  and  willows  on  these  two  stones.  In  memory  of  Capt. 
Phineas  S.  Hudson,  who  died  July  13th,  1811  aged  48  years,  Ye  kin¬ 
dred  all  who  tread  this  lonely  way,  stand  still  awhile,  this  monument 
survey.  I  once  like  you,  could  walk,  had  life  and  breath,  and  you  like  I, 
must  try  the  shafts  of  death. 

Margaret  Hudson,  relict  of  Phineas  S.  Hudson,  died  June  17th,  1830 
aged  65  years. 

In  memory  of  Simeon  Avery,  who  died  Nov.  7th,  1825  aged  31  years. 

In  memory  of  Adeline,  daughter  of  Wealthy  and  Eunice  Croder,  who 
died  Dec.  5th,  1863,  in  her  24th  year. 

John  A.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Eunice  Rowse,  died  Dec.  5th,  1831 
aged  3  years.  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  innocence. 

This  marble  stone  has  willows  and  urn.  In  memory  of  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  died  April  4th,  1815  in  the  43rd  year  of  his  age. 

Died  Aug.  13th,  1831,  Mary  Abby,  daugher  of  Capt.  Asa  and  Martha 
B.  Park,  AE  6  years. 

Robert  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Packer,  died  May  9th,  1815  aged 
3  months. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt  Jabez  Shaw,  who  died  Sept.  20,  1812, 
aged  41. 

Also  Nathan  H.,  son  of  Jabez  and  Hannah  Shaw,  died  at  Callio  Sept. 
1835,  and  was  buried  on  the  island  of  Lorenzo  AE  25.  Erected  by 
Hiram  Shaw. 

In  memory  of  Freelove  Packer,  who  died  Sept.  20,  1840,  aged  79 
years. 

In  memory  of  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  who  died  Aug.  21,  1830,  aged 
32  years. — No.  118  in  History  of  Stonington. 

In  memory  of  Elias  Miner,  who  died  Sept.  23,  1847,  aged  42  years  or 
82  years. 

In  memory  of  Edward  Brown,  son  of  Edward  Brown  and  Mary  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  departed  this  life,  March  17th,  1788,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his 
age.  My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground  till  the  last  trumpet’s  joyful 
sound,  then  burst  the  grave  with  sweet  surprise  and  in  my  Saviour’s 
image  arise. 

Sally,  wife  of  William  Taylor,  died  Sept.  2,  1861,  aged  64  years.  She 
sleeps  in  Jesus  and  is  blest,  how  sweet  her  slumbers  are,  from  suffering 
and  from  sin  released  and  freed  from  every  care. 

Mary  Abby,  daughter  of  William  and  Sally  Taylor,  died  June  25, 
1839,  aged  4  years. 

Martha  Esther,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Caroline  Lewis,  died  Oct. 

19,  1850,  aged  9  months.  Sweet  babe,  we  mourn  your  loss,  yet  tho’ 
our  hearts  must  bleed,  our  tears  will  flow,  we  meekly  yield  so  bright  a 
gem  to  deck  our  Saviour’s  diadem. 

In  memory  of  Frances  S.,  wife  of  Jedediah  D.  Briggs,  who  died  Feb. 

20,  1839,  aged  36  years.  The  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 
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Joseph  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mariah  Tift,  died  Sept  11,  1839,  aged 
4  yrs.  and  2  mo. 

Albert  or  Clark,  son  of  Peleg  and  Dolly  Williams,  died  Sept.  30,  1819, 
in  his  6th  year.  Also  Fanny  Williams,  died  Sept.  30,  1819,  aged  6  mo. 

Lucy  E.,  daughter  of  David  and  Frances  Dewey,  died  Sept.  7,  1838, 
aged  19  mo. 

In  memory  of  Edward  Williams,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  who  died  on 
board  of  a  British  prison  ship,  Aug.  1777,  and  was  buried  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  aged  38  years.  Also  Mary,  relict  of  Edward  Williams,  who  died 
March  7,  1839,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age. 

Nathaniel  Lewis,  died  Dec.  10,  1849,  AE  46.  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh. 

In  memory  of  Sally,  widow  of  Sanford  Allyn  Esq.,  who  died  June 
26,  1858,  aged  80  years. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Shaw,  wife  of  Capt.  Jabez  Shaw,  died  Feb.  2,  1829,  in 
her  55th  year. 

Ebenezer,  son  of  Elisha  and  Lucy  Williams,  died  June,  1786,  aged  5 
ydars. 

Charles  D.  Williams,  Aug.  9,  1866,  aged  72  years.  Death  comes  a 
friend  to  mortal  man,  to  set  his  spirit  free;  nor  he,  nor  any  creature 
can  reverse  the  blest  decree. 

Elijah,  son  of  Capt.  Jabez  and  Hannah  Shaw,  died  Dec.  28,  1808, 
aged  3  years. 

Emmeline  Geer,  drowned  at  Lantern  Hill  in  Indiantown  factory  pond, 
aged  about  15  years.  Her  brother  and  father  are  buried  on  the  west 
side  here.  She  was  sister  to  Angeline  Stanton. 

In  this  yard  of  about  one  half  acre  in  size  there  are  many  old  stones 
with  no  marks  on  them  to  be  seen,  also  a  number  of  small  graves  with 
head  and  foot  stones  but  no  marks  on  these  common  field  stones. 

THE  JONATHAN  WHEELER  YARD 

The  Wheeler  Yard  is  situated  a  little  south  west  of  the  house  built 
by  Jonathan  Wheeler,  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Stonington  home.  In  his 
will  dated  in  1785,  he  says:  “I  sequester  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
at  ye  southwest  corner  of  homestead  farm  in  Stonington,  joining  to 
Joseph  Page  land,  and  at  ye  southward  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  a  bury¬ 
ing  place  for  my  family  and  their  heirs  and  successors  forever.” 
Among  the  stones  are  some  with  the  cherub’s  head  and  willow  trees, 
some  drooping  over  urns  and  others  standing  alone. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  8, 
1790,  in  ye  82nd  year  of  his  age.  My  lover  friend  familiar  all,  removed 
from  sight  and  out  of  call,  to  dark  oblivion  is  retired,  dead  or  at  least 
to  me  expired. — No.  21  in  History  of  Stonington. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Esther  Wheeler,  relict  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
who  died  March  18th,  1799,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  The  soul  pre¬ 
pared  needs  no  delay,  the  summons  comes,  the  saints  obey;  swift  was 
her  flight  and  short  the  road,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  her  God. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Thankfull,  daughter  to  Mr.  Jonathan  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Wheeler,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1775,  in  ye  33  year  of  her  age. 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  died  Jan.  28,  1807,  aged 
70  years. — No  342  in  History  of  Stonington 

In  memory  of  Priscilla  Wheeler,  wife  of  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  died 
Dec.  20,  1803,  in  the  65  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Richard  Wheeler,  who  died  Aug.  30,  1799,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.  Time  was  I  stood  as  thou  dost  now,  and  viewed 
the  dead  as  thou  dost  me:  ere  long  like  me  to  death  thou’lt  bow  and 
others  stand  and  look  at  thee. — No  343  in  History  of  Stonington. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Silence  Wheeler,  wife  of  Capt.  Richard  Wheeler, 
who  died  Dec.  18,  A.  D.  1820,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Jesse,  son  of  Capt.  Richard  Wheeler  and  Silence,  his 
wife,  who  died  Sept.  28,  1783,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  who  died  May.  10,  1819,  aged  37 
years. 

In  memory  of  Martha  Wheeler,  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who 
died  Sept.  17,  1807,  in  the  45  year  of  her  age. 

Hannah,  ye  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Surviah  Wheeler,  died  Dec.  6, 
1820,  in  the  5  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs  .Anna  Wheeler,  wife  of  Capt  .Richard  Wheeler, 
who  died  Jan.  22,  1810,  in  the  36  year  of  her  age.  All  you  who  see  and 
read  this  stone,  remember  death  must  be  your  doom. — No.  362  in  His¬ 
tory  of  Stonintgon. 

In  memory  of  Elam,  son  of  Richard  and  Anna  Wheeler,  who  died 
Mch.  27,  1804,  aged  8  yrs  and  5  months. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  Wheeler  and  Anna 
his  wife,  who  died  April  6,  1805,  aged  8  mo. 

Richard  E.,  son  of  Capt.  Richard  and  Mrs.  Anna  Wheeler,  died  Oct. 
17,  1808,  aged  7  mo. 

Lois,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Thankfull  Wheeler,  died  April  10, 
1860,  in  ye  59th  year  of  her  age. 

Zurviah  Wheeler,  died  April  7,  1842,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age. 

Harriett,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Esther  Ann  Wheeler,  died  July  21, 
1830,  aged  8  months. 

Patience  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  28,  1840,  in  the  50  year  of  her  age. 

Jonathan  Wheeler,  died  Feb.  9,  1841,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. — 
No.  356  in  History  of  Stonington 

In  memory  of  Esther  Ann,  wife  of  Gilbert  Wheeler,  who  died  Oct. 
10,  1837,  aged  29  years  and  6  mo. 

In  memory  of  Eliza  Ann  Wheeler,  wife  of  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  who 
died  Sept.  22nd,  1828,  aged  26.  Erected  by  her  mother. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Phineas  Wheeler,  who  died  Aug.  15th,  1831,  aged 
46  years. 

In  memory  of  Wealthy,  widow  of  Capt.  Phineas  Wheeler,  who  died 
Jan.  1st,  1851  A.  D.  72  years. 

In  memory  of  Eunice,  wife  of  Lester  Wheeler,  who  died  June  29th, 
1837  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Lester  Wheeler,  who  died  March  15th,  1835  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 
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Wealthy,  widow  of  William  Wheeler,  died  Ajril  22nd,  1852,  aged  77 
years. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  Silas  Wheeler,  who  died  March 
15th,  1852,  in  the  83rd,  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Silas  Wheeler,  who  died  June  21st,  1808  in  the 
37th,  year  of  his  age. 

Lucy  P.  daughter  of  Capt.  Silas  and  Mary  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  30th, 
1804,  aged  1  year  and  2  months. 

In  memory  of  Ira,  son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Wheeler,  who  died  Feb. 
15th,  1804  aged  6  months. 

In  memory  of  Joshua  Wheeler,  who  died  Feb.  25th,  1843  in  the  82nd, 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Joshua  Wheeler,  who  died  July  20th, 
1838,  aged  70  years. 

Ira  H.  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  12th,  1877,  aged  72  years  6  months  and 
12  days.  Asleep  in  Jesus  blessed  sleep. 

Adah  M.  Smith,  wife  of  Ira  H.  Wheeler,  died  June  1st,  1882  aged  71 
years.  At  rest. 

Richard  Wheeler,  died  Feb.  7th,  1847  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
The  grave  his  body  holds,  his  spirit,  Heaven.  — No.  362  in  History  of 
Stonington. 

Mary,  widow  of  Richard  Wheeler,  died  Jan,  21st,  1850  aged  68  years. 
Mother,  shall  we  meet  you  in  the  sky?  So  loved  and  so  lamented  here. 
And  shall  we  greet  again  on  high,  The  face  and  form  on  earth  so  dear. 

Nathan  F.,  son  of  Ira  and  Amelia  M.  Wheeler,  born  Jan.  11th,  1829, 
died  Jan.  18th,  1830. 

Roxana  Park,  wife  of  Sanford  Wheeler,  died  Oct.  21st,  1887,  aged  67 
years. 

Sanford  Wheeler,  born  Nov.  10th,  1809,  died  Oct.  31st,  1892. 

In  memory  of  Joshua  Wheeler,  who  died  Dec.  1st,  1861,  aged  71 
years  and  8  months.  How  pleasent  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  day,  not 
to  have  to  repent.  To  reflect  on  the  past  and  be  able  to  say.  My  time 
has  been  properly  spent. 

David  L.  Wheeler,  died  July  13th,  1849  aged  49  years. 

Saxton  M.  Wheeler,  died  April  8th,  1876  aged  72  years  and  2  months. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

Eunice  Wheeler,  died  March  14th,  1889,  aged  87  years. 

Lydia,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  May  23,  1834, 
AE  28.  Receive  O  earth  her  faded  form,  in  thy  cold  bosom  let  it  lie; 
safe  let  it  rest  from  every  storm,  soon  must  it  rise  no  more  to  die. 

In  memory  of  Nancy,  wife  of  Saxton  M.  Wheeler,  who  died  Oct.  31, 
1846,  in  the  23  year  of  her  age.  My  living  friends,  when  this  you  see, 
stop  here  and  think,  O  think  of  me;  All  earthly  things  I  leave  behind, 
the  joys  of  Heaven  in  hopes  to  find. 

Hannah  Knapp,  died  Sept.  20,  1830,  aged  36  years. 

Cortlandt  B.,  son  of  Saxton  and  Nancy  Wheeler,  died  April  25,  1844, 
aged  13  mo.  To  us  for  thirteen  anxious  months  his  infant  smiles  were 
given,  and  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth  and  went  to  live  in  Heaven. 
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In  memory  of  Ira,  son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Wheeler,  who  died  Feb.  3, 
1804,  aged  6  years. 

Jonathan  A.  Wheeler,  died  May  27,  1875,  aged  51  years,  9  mo.  and 
20  days. — No.  487  in  History  of  Stonington. 

Lydia  L.,  wife  of  Jonathan  A.  Wheeler,  died  June  16,  1875,  aged  43 
years. 

Eddie,  son  of  Jonathan  A.  and  Lydia  L.  Wheeler,  died  Feb.  22,  1874, 
aged  28  da. 

Herbert,  son  of  Jonathan  A.  and  Lydia  L.  Wheeler,  died  July  2,  1884, 
aged  14  years. 

Jonathan  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  2,  1865,  aged  70  years  and  7  mo.  Bles¬ 
sed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.— No.  403  in  History  of  Stoning¬ 
ton. 

Anna  Breed,  wife  of  Jonathan  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  22,  1877,  aged  76 
years.  Asleep  in  Jesus. 

James,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  May  27,  1832,  born 
the  same  day. 

Albert,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  May  10,  1847,  aged 
4  years. 

Ella,  youngest  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  Nov. 
5,  1891,  aged  45  years.  Here  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel. 

Esther  D.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  Oct  .5, 
1900,  aged  75  years. 

David  Wheeler,  died  Aug.  29,  1862,  aged  86  years.  Gone  but  not  for¬ 
gotten. 

Hattie,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Wheeler,  died  Sept.  12,  1864, 
aged  24  years.  Away  beyond  the  tomb  , sweet  spirit  thou  art  flown, 
where  loveliness  can  bloom  and  blighting  is  unknown;  our  faith  will 
trace  thy  upward  way  and  catch  of  Heaven  some  cheering  ray. 

Father  and  Mother,  Jesse  Wheeler,  died  Jan.  16,  1852,  aged  65  years. 
Nancy  Peckham  ,his  wife,  died  Mch.  9,  1885,  aged  91.  Gone  but  not 
forgotten. 

Mary  Esther,  daughter  of  Sanford  and  Roxana  Wheeler,  died  Aug.  1, 
1861,  aged  6  years.  Jesus  I  will  follow  Thee,  I  Thy  little  lamb  will  be. 

Joshua  Sanford,  son  of  Sanford  and  Roxana  Wheeler,  died  Aug  .1, 
1874,  aged  20  years,  8  mo.  and  18  days.  Death  has  removed  a  promis¬ 
ing  youth  that  was  beloved  by  all. 

Benjamin  F.,  son  of  Sanford  and  Roxana  Wheeler,  died  Sept.  22, 
1892,  aged  42  years. 

HILLIARD  OR  ROAD  CEMETERY 

This  graveyard  near  the  Road  Church  was  given  by  John  Hilliard  by 
deed  to  the  First  Congregational  Society  of  Stonington,  Conn.  He 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rossiter,  our  second  pas¬ 
tor  here  for  40  years.  Capt.  John  Hilliard  died  Oct.  23,  1786,  in  ye 
52  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  here.  I  have  taken  off  inscriptions  of 
30  old  dark  stones,  leaving  many  others  which  are  comparatively  new, 
and  as  the  yard  is  incorporated  it  will  be  well  cared  for  and  can  be 
viewed  any  time  in  th  efuture  by  those  interested.  The  other  two 
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large  cemeteries  in  town,  the  Elm  Grove  near  Mystic  and  the  Ever¬ 
green  near  Stonington  Borough,  are  also  incorporated  and  will  be  cared 
for  in  the  future.  In  these  yards  are  many  old  stones  which  have  been 
brought  here  from  family  yards  in  other  places,  for  perpetual  care,  as 
the  yards  themselves  are  not  old. 

In  memory  of  Nathan  Hancox,  who  died  Nov  .7,  1798,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  Sleep  on,  dear  friend,  and  take  thy  rest,  God  called 
thee  home,  He  knew  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Mary  Hancox,  who  died 
May  28th,  1798  in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  George  Hancox,  who  died  Aug.  22nd,  1804  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age.  Ye  blooming  youth  who  see  this  stone,  learn 
early  death  may  be  your  doom. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hancox,  who  died  Jan.  7th,  1805  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall  flourish 
when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Anna  Babcock,  who  died  March  3rd,  1813  aged 
64  years. 

In  memory  of  Nathan  Frink,  son  to  Mr.  David  Frink  and  Mrs. 
Eunice  Frink,  who  died  Sept.  5th,  1781  in  the  8th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  - Frink,  son  to - Too  low  to 

read. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Nichols,  daughter  of  Oliver  Hilliard  Esq., 
who  died  April  30th,  1825  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  David  Hilliard,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  29th, 
1776  in  the  33rd,  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Hilliard,  relict  of  Oliver  Hilliard,  who  died  May 
2nd,  1799  aged  86  years. 

In  memory  of  Oliver  Hilliard  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  July  26th, 
1792  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Capt.  John  Hilliard,  who  died  Oct.  23rd,  A.  D. 
1786  in  ye  52nd  year  of  his  age.  , 

In  memory  of  Ebenezer  Rossiter  Jr.,  A.M.,  died  Jan  9,  1749-50  The 
beloved  youth  whose  life  was  much  desired,  whose  death  was  much 
lamented. 

In  memory  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Rossiter,  who  died  Nov.  ye  7th,  1740  in  ye  8th,  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mehitable  Rossiter,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebenez¬ 
er  Rossiter  and  Hannah  his  wife,  who  died  June  1st,  AD  1767  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  relict  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Gray,  died  Ju¬ 
ly  1st,  1823  aged  85  years. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Gray,  who  died  Nov.  4th,  1807  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  Mark  well  the  saint  and  perfect  man.  He  died 
in  peace  no  other  can.  With  length  of  days  his  life  was  blest.  His 
work  was  done,  he  now  can  rest. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  James  Searle,  who  died  April  AD  1730  in  ye 
66th  year  of  his  age. 
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In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Jonathan  Hilliard,  who  died  Oct. 
5th,  1741  in  ye  45th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  William  Morgan,  who  died  May  14th,  1778  in 
the  82nd,  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall 
flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

Here  lies  interred,  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Crary,  ye  late  wife  of  Dea. 
Ebenezer  Gray,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  10th,  1764  in  the  63rd 
year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Haley,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Haley,  who 
died  Sept.  17th,  1802  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Utley,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  16th,  1800 
in  the  81st,  year  of  his  age. 

Nathan,  son  of  Nathan  and  Content  Burdick,  died,  aged  1  year  and  8 
months. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Snow,  who  died  April  5th,  1817,  aged  75 
years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  who  died  March  29th,  A.D.  1812 
aged  30  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Barnabas  Graves,  who  died  Jan.  11th,  1818,  in  the 
22nd  year  of  his  age. 

John  Leeds,  born  May  27th,  1778,  and  died  Feb.  16th,  1809. 

The  large  gravestone  of  Col.  Giles  Russel  is  in  this  yard.  He  came  to 
Stonington  about  1760  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Prudence  Stanton,  widow  of  Juda  Coleman.  He  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  John  Denison  house  now  owned  by  Joseph  Noyes,  and  was  a 
Tavern  keeper  there.  Later  he  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  wounded  and  became  ill,  and  died  at  Danbury,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  but  was  buried  here. 

The  two  table  stones  are  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rossiter  and  Ebenezer 
Searle. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Rossiter  was  minister  here  at  the  Road  church,  where 
he  remained  40  years.  He  was  the  17th  and  youngest  child  of  Josiah 
and  Sarah  (Sherman)  Rossiter.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in  1718.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  White,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  White  of  Long  Island, 
Oct.  7th,  1723,  was  ordained  Dec.  19th,  1722  and  died  Oct.  11th,  1762, 
a  devoted  and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Ebenezer  Searle,  born  in  Boston,  March  6th,  1666,  son  of  John  and 
Katherine  (Warner)  Searle,  who  came  from  Boston  in  1673  and  joined 
the  church  here  in  1677.  The  son,  Ebenezer,  married  Margaret  Searle 
in  1697  and  both  joined  the  Road  church  July  8th,  1705  and  became 
prominent  and  useful  members  thereof.  They  left  no  children,  and  he 
died  Jan.  17th,  1740  and  left  in  his  will  5  lbs.  to  purchase  a  Commun¬ 
ion  Service  for  the  Road  church,  which  was  done,  as  one  cup  is  marked, 
“Ebenezer  Searle  gave  cup  1786.” 

MINER  YARD 

This  old  family  yard  is  situated  on  land  recently  owned  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Rathbun,  formerly  Bromley  land,  and  years  ago,  Miner  land, 
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and  west  of  the  road  that  runs  by  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Henry  Breed  for  a  number  of  years,  at  Breed  town  . 

Abby  Miner,  born  April  20th,  1805,  died  Feb.  22nd,  1881.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

Lydia  Miner,  wife  of  Silas  Chapman  ,died  Sept.  27,  1873,  aged  78 
years,  3  mo.,  22  d. 

The  children  of  Asher  and  Lucy  Miner.  Russel  died  Mch.  5,  1794, 
aged  20  months.  Asa,  infant  son,  died  April  5,  1794,  aged  2  days. 
Lucy,  died  Dec  .13,  1802,  aged  11  months.  Lucy  G.,  died  July  18,  1810. 

In  memory  of  Oliver  Miner,  who  died  Sept  .28,  1856,  in  the  65  year  of 
his  age.  Peaceful  in  life  and  calm  in  death,  at  Jesus’  call  he  resigned 
his  breath. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Esther  Miner  who  died  Oct.  9th,  1821,  aged  70 
years. 

Daniel  Frink,  died  March  26th,  1829  aged  48  years. 

This  large,  old  stone  is  so  worn  by  the  elements  that  in  several  places 
on  its  surface,  particles  are  gone,  making  the  words  impossible  to  read. 
In  memory  of  Mr.  David  Niles,  who  died  on  Long  island  June  18th,  1793 
. year. 

Also  Mrs.  Molly  Niles,  died - 1790  in  her — year,  whose - ntd. 

Son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  David  and  Hannah  or  Annah  Niles. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frink  who  died  March  25th,  1807,  aged 
55  years.  “Death  is  my  doom,  my  glass  is  run,  my  friends  I’ve  left  my 
death  to  mourn.  But  stop,  ’tis  right,  don’t  shed  a  tear  for  God  com¬ 
mands  the  whole  affair. 

In  memory  of  Hannah  T.,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Frink,  who  died  June 
20th,  1827  aged  33  years. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  F.  Frink,  who  died  Feb.  1st, 
1832  in  the  82nd,  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Leonard  S.,  son  of  Roswell  and  Betsey  Miner  who  died 
Aug.  30th,  1833  in  his  23rd  year. 

One  old  stone  and  foot  stone  with  no  marking,  sunk  low  in  the 
ground. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Miner,  who  died  Feb.  22nd,  1787,  in  ye  18th  year  of  her  age. — An  un¬ 
married  woman  was  sometimes  called  Mrs,  in  earlier  times. 

Russel,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Miner,  died  May  27th,  1791,  aged 
11  months. 

In  memory  of  Lura,  daughter  of  Dea.  Thomas  and  Lydia  Miner,  who 
died  Sept.  9th,  1850,  aged  50  years.  “Dearest  sister  thou  hast  left  us. 
Here  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel,  But  the  Lord  who  hast  berefit  us,  He  can 
all  our  sorrows  heal. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  to  Mr.  Thomas  Miner,  who  died  Jan. 
17th,  1780  in  ye  37th  year  of  her  age. 

Elias  Miner,  died  Jan.  22nd,  1758  aged  84  years. 

In  memory  of  Roswell  Miner  who  died  Feb.  13th,  1831  in  his  56th, 
year. 

Betsey  Brown,  wife  of  Elias  Miner,  born  April  1st,  1789,  died  Dec. 
1st,  1883.  Thy  day  has  come  not  gone.  Thy  sun  has  risen  not  set. 
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Thy  life  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  death  or  change.  Not  ended  but 
begun. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wheeler,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  who 
died  March  20th,  1790  in  ye  44th  year  of  her  age.— No.  346  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Stonington. 

in  memory  of  Phebe  Miner,  wife  of  Elias  Miner,  who  died  Jan.  27th, 
A.D.  1817  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age. 

Emily  W.  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Desire  Miner,  died  April  19th,  1826 
aged  16  months  and  24  days.  Sleep  lovely  babe  and  take  thy  rest,  God 
called  theee  home,  he  saw  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Christopher  Miner,  who  died  Jan  .22nd,  1803,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Miner,  wife  of  Mr.  Ralph  Miner 
who  died  Jan.  14th,  1825  aged  26  years.  Lovely  in  health,  patient  in 
sickness,  how  peaceful  in  death,  how  glorious  in  immortality. 

Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Ralph  R.  and  Mary  Miner,  died  May  11th, 
1826  aged  1  year  11  months  and  17  days. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Miner,  who  died  Sept.  2nd,  1816  aged  67 
years.  Death  is  a  terror,  how  he  reigns,  and  takes  away  our  breath. 
Christ,  as  our  Saviour,  ready  stands  to  give  His  children  rest. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  Thomas  Miner,  who  died  Aug.  27th,  1815  aged 
73  years. — No  146  in  The  History  of  Stonington. 

Charles  Miner  and  Eunice,  his  wife,  Martha  their  daughter,  relict  of 
the  late  Elijah  Park  of  Halifax,  Vt.,  Died  June  13th,  1863  aged  81  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Miner,  wife  of  Dea.  Thomas  Miner,  who  died 
Oct.  13th,  1822  aged  55  years. 

In  memory  of  Isaac  Miner,  who  died  Dec.  31st,  1836,  aged  63  years. 
His  mind  is  tranquil  and  serene,  no  terrors  in  his  looks  are  seen.  His 
Saviour’s  smile  dispels  the  gloom  and  sweetens  his  passage  to  the  tomb. 

In  memory  of  Keturah,  wife  of  Isaac  Miner,  who  died  April  10th, 
1854  aged  79  years.  Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are  now, 
so  once  was  I  as  I  am  now,  so  must  you  be.  Prepare  for  death  and 
follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Benajah  Maine,  formerly  the  wife  of 
Christopher  Miner,  she  died  July  22nd,  1818  in  the  73  year  of  her  age. 

On  this  stone  a  Death, s  Head  with  this  inscription;  In  memory  of 
Mr.  Charles  Miner,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  6th,  A.  D.  1728,  in  ye 
76th  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall  flourish 
when  they  sleep  in  dust. 


BREED  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  off  the  Anguilla  road  turning  north  and  passing 
by  the  home  which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  Breed  but  now  is  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Eelzina  Taylor. 

After  passing  by  this  house  you  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  north 
and  enter  a  barway  at  the  left,  walk  through  a  field  amid  bushes  but 
with  a  glorious  view  of  Merrick’s  Hill  you  pass  to  the  left  through  a 
little  gap  in  the  wall  encosing  this  yard.  There  was  formerly  a  gate 
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and  a  bronze  marker  at  Capt.  John  Breed’s  stone  but  both  have  been 
removed  by  vandalism. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Deacon  Nathan  Breed  who  died  Oct . 6, 

in  the  ....year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall 
flourish,  though  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Breed,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathan  Breed,  who  died 
Jan . 1807  aged.. ..years.  The  righteous  are  blessed  in  their  death. 

In  memory  of  Priscilla,  wife  of  Elias  Breed,  who  died  Aug,  19th,  1806 
aged  28.  Her  Saviour’s  smile  dispelled  the  gloom.  She  passed  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  tomb. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Amos  Breed,  who  died  March  20th, 
1785  aged  38  years.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Lucy,  consort  of  Amos  Breed,  who  died  Nov.  19th, 
1831  aged  80  years. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  John  Breed,  who  died  Jan.  24th,  A.D.  1781  in 
the  82nd,  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall 
flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Dea.  John  Breed,  who  died  Nov,  5th, 
1799  in  the  93rd,  year  of  her  age.  The  righteous  live  long  on  earth 
and  in  old  age  resign  their  breath. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  H.  Breed,  who  died  Dec.  1st,  1808  aged  27  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Harriet  B.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Breed,  who 
died,  May  11th,  1849  aged  42  years. 

In  memory  of  Eunice  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Breed,  who 
died  Aug.  24th,  1845  aged  15  years.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Breed,  who  died  Feb.  9th,  1827  aged 
36  years.  Samuel  Edwin,  his  son,  sleeps  beside  him  aged  2  months. 
Those  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  Him. 

Lucy  P.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Breed  Jr.  and  Eliza  P.,  died  May  16th, 

1838  aged  8  years. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  A.,  son  of  Roswell  and  Priscilla  Breed,  who 
died  Dec.  5th,  1831  aged  13  years. 

Roswell  Breed,  died  May  9th,  1848  aged  29  years.  Dear  friends  for¬ 
bear,  you  need  not  weep,  in  Jesus  arms  he  fell  asleep.  Mingled  with 
dust  I  here  must  stay,  until  the  Resurrection  day. 

Priscilla,  widow  of  Roswell  Breed,  died  April  3rd,  1857  aged  72  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sally  Breed,  wife  of  Roswell  breed,  who  died 
March  14th,  1819  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Roswell  Breed,  who  died  July  20th,  1844  aged  68  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Breed,  who  died  Nov.  7th, 
1848  aged  84  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Breed,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Breed,  who 
died  March  8th,  1707,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age.  Reader  pass  not  by, 
but  let  thy  tears  be  shed,  o’er  the  beautious  and  the  virtuous  dead. 
Loyal  and  chaste  she  was  and  all  her  life  did  pattern  out  a  kind  and 
loving  wife. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  Breed,  who  died  May  8th,  1827  aged  62  years. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Breed  Jr.,  who  died  Nov.  3rd,  1780  in  ye 
52nd  year  of  his  age.  My  lover  friend,  familiar  all,  removed  from  sight 
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and  out  of  call,  to  dark  oblivion  is  retired.  Dead  or  at  least  to  me  ex¬ 
pired. 

This  is  a  broken  stone;  Silence,  wife  of - John  Breed,  who  died 

Dec.  7th,  1771  in  ye  41st  year  of  her  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of 
the  dead  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Grace  Allyn,  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allyn,,  who 
died  Dec.  24th,  1816  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathan  Breed  2nd,  and  Sarah 
his  wife,  who  died  Feb.  27th,  1789  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age.  Al¬ 
though  we  grieve,  our  God  is  just,  He  called  her  home,  He  saw  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Nathan  Breed  2nd,  who  died  Jan.  21st,  1799  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age.  The  stone  is  sunk  too  low  to  read  the  epitaph. 

Infant  of  Wm.  E.  and  Maria  E.  Sheffield,  born  May  4th,  1848. 

Infant  daughter  of  Wm.  E.  and  Lucy  B.  Sheffield,  died  Sept.  26th, 
1861. 

RANDALL  YARD  AND  SMALL  BROWN  YARD 

In  early  times  this  graveyard  was  at  the  four  corners  of  two  riding 
ways  that  run  from  Hopkinton,  by  Col.  William  Randall’s  farm,  the 
Miner  Meeting  House,  and  Pitts  Williams,  to  Old  Mystic,  while  the 
other  road  was  from  Mill  town  or  North  Stonington  village  to  Anguilla 
and  was  then  in  public  view  to  all.  Now  it  is  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp, 
on  a  high  ridge,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Ston¬ 
ington  and  North  Stonington,  running  from  south  east  to  north  west. 
The  yard  is  nearly  surrounded  by  trees  and  is  difficult  of  approach, 
even  by  foot  travellers.  It  is  situated  north  of  the  old  Isaac  Miner 
house  and  north  east  of  the  late  Nathan  Wheeler  house.  In  the  south 
part  of  this  yard  is  a  small  walled  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Brown 
family  containing  five  graves  and  one  lone  tree. 

Jedediah  Brown,  died  Oct.  28,  1884,  aged  80  years. 

Eunice  E.,  wife  of  Jedediah  Brown,  died  Apr.  2,  1874,  aged  59  years. 

Amy  B,  wife  of  Jedediah  Brown,  died  Sept  .28,  1834,  aged  23 

Betsey,  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Amy  B.  Brown,  died  July  8,  1837, 
aged  10  years. 

Eunice  E,  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Eunice  Brown,  died  May  19, 
1842,  aged  6  years. 

In  the  Randall  Yard  I  counted  four  large  heaps  of  stones  which  have 
been  tipped  down.  I  also  counted  many  graves,  short  and  long,  with 
little  common  field  stones  for  head  and  foot,  with  no  letters  upon  them. 
If  there  ever  were  any  they  are  now  obliterated- 

Back  of  the  stone  of  Roswell  Brown,  1799,  is  a  broken  stone  leaning 
against  the  head  stone  with  only  some  verses  partly  legible,  viz:  Why 

should  we  .  .  or  shake  at  death’s . ’tis  but  the  voice  that 

Jesus  sends . to  call  them  to  His  arms  . 

Towards  the  north  east  corner  are  two  short  stones  with  indistinct 
letters  and  figures,  said  to  be  H.  B.,  and  very  near  this  at  the  foot  of  a 
juniper  tree  is  a  short  slate  stone  on  which  are  various  marks. 

Col  William  Randall,  who  commanded  the  forces  at  the  Battle  of 
Stonington,  1814,  is  buried  here.  Hon.  William  Randall  died  June  17, 
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1841,  aged  73  years  and  3  mo.  Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 

In  memory  of  Mrs  .Eunice  Randall,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Randall, 
who  died  Jan.  29,  1803,  in  the  34  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Wealthy  Randall,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Randall, 
who  died  Dec  .29,  1805,  in  the  34  year  of  her  age. 

Col.  William  Randall’s  third  and  last  wife  was  Martha  Chesebrough, 
who  was  buried  at  Elm  Grove  Cemetery,  Mystic  ,with  her  son,  Elias 
Randall. 

Old  red  sand  stone  with  weeping  willows.  In  memory  of  Capt.  John 
Randall,  who  died  May  18,  1802,  in  the  72  year  of  his  age.  In  memory 
of  Mrs.  Thankful  Randall,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Randall,  died  Mch  .29, 
1800,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy,  wife  to  Capt.  John  Randall,  who  died  Oct. 
23,  A.D.  1765,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age.  Behold  my  friends  as  you 
pass  by,  as  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I,  as  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Phebe,  wife  to  Capt.  Roswell  Randall,  who  died 
Dec.  18,  A.  D.  1757,  in  ye  25  year  of  her  age.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Roswell  Randall,  who  died  May  1,  A.  D.  1815,  in 
the  59  year  of  his  age.  Live  in  the  Lord  that  thou  mayst  die  so  too; 
to  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Swan,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Swan,  who 
died  April  22,  1797,  in  the  45  year  of  her  age.  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  George  Swan,  who  died  Jan.  3,  1798,  in  48  year  of 
his  age.  In  youth  let  virtue  be  thy  guide,  her  golden  rules  with  joy 
obey,  serenely  then  thine  years  shall  glide,  nor  fear  to  mix  with  na¬ 
ture  clay. 

Sally  Swan,  wife  of  Capt.  George  Swan,  died  Jan  .6,  1801,  aged  19 
years.  Tho  sleeping  here  I  hope  to  rise  and  rest  forever  in  the  skies. 

This  red  sand  stone  is  lying  on  the  ground.  Capt  .George  Swan  died 
of  a  lingering  disorder,  April  3,  1805,  aged  28.  Young  reader,  have 
you  flattering  prospects?  So  had  I. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Brown,  who  died  Oct.  31,  1797,  in  ye  69 
year  of  his  age.  My  lover  friend  familiar  all,  removed  from  sight  and 
out  of  call,  to  dark  oblivion  is  retired,  dead  ,or  at  least  to  me  expired. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Roswell  Brown,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1799,  aged  36 
years. 

In  memory  of  Ichabod  Brown  Esq.,  who  died  Dec  .24,  1825,  aged  61 
years.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God. 

In  memory  of  Nabby  Brown,  who  died  July  10,  1801,  in  the  36  year 
of  her  age.  Why  should  we  weep  or  wail  or  mourn,  since  God  hath 
took  thee  for  His  own. 

A  short  head  and  foot  stone  with  no  lettering  next  to  the  grave  of 
Ichabod  Brown. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Thatcher  Brown,  who  died  Mch.  13,  1815,  in  the 
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50  year  of  his  age.  Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent,  a  man’s 
good  name  is  his  best  monument. 

Next  to  Thatcher  Brown  is  a  stone  head  and  foot,  with  no  marks. 

This  Lucy  and  Ichabod  Brown  buried  here  were  the  parents  of  14 
children,  7  of  whom  died  of  consumption,  and  are  buried  here.  Mrs. 
Lucy  has  no  marked  stone  to  be  found  here. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown,  died  Jan.  23,  1827, 
aged  32  years.  My  faith  shall  triumph  in  the  grave  and  trample  on  the 
tomb,  My  Jesus  my  Redeemer  lives,  my  God  my  Saviour  comes. 

Edward,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown,  who  died  Aug.  20,  1827, 
aged  23  years.  From  sin  and  sorrow  thou  art  fled,  to  Jesus  Christ  who 
for  thee  bled. 

Smith,  son  of  Ichabod  aJnd  Lucy  Brown,  who  died  June  29,  1828,  aged 
22.  His  mind  was  tranquil  and  serene,  no  terror  in  his  looks  were 
seen,  his  Saviour’s  smile  dispel’d  the  gloom  and  smoothed  the  passage 
to  the  tomb. 

In  memory  of  Palmer  Brown  Esq.,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown, 
who  died  Dec  .20,  1836,  aged  44  years. 

Prudence  , daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown,  died  Sept.  25,  1827, 
aged  26  years.  The  happy  hour  is  come,  she  cried,  dear  Jesus  take  me 
home,  no  mortal  joys  shall  us  divide,  I  come  ,my  Lord,  I  come. 

Francis,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown,  died  July  27,  1828,  aged  17 
years.  In  youthful  bloom  death  laid  me  down,  here  to  await  the  trum¬ 
pet’s  sound;  when  God  doth  call  I  must  arise  and  meet  my  Saviour  in 
the  skies. 

Erastus,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Lucy  Brown,  died  Nov  .14,  1828,  aged 
21  years.  The  grave  has  eloquence  its  lectures  teach,  in  silence  louder 
than  divines  can  preach ;  under  the  blessing  of  God  my  body  lies  till  the 
trump  shall  sound  and  bid  it  rise. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Ichabod  Brown,  who  died  May  25,  1797,  in  ye 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Behold  ,my  friends,  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are 
now  so  once  was  I,  as  I  am  now  so  you  must  be,  prepare  for  death  and 
follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Thankful,  wife  to  Capt  .Ichabod  Brown,  who  died 
Nov  .24,  1781,  in  ye  43  year  of  her  age.  Death  is  uncertain  yet  most 
sure,  sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  is  the  cure. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Roswell  Smith,  who  died  Sept.  4.  1821,  in  the  43 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Desire  Smith,  relict  of  Capt  .Roswell  Smith,  who 
died  Feb.  4,  1824,  in  the  4  7year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Sylvester  Baldwin,  who  died  Aug  .6th,  A.  D. 
1822,  aged  33  years. 

In  memory  of  Esther,  wife  of  Capt.  Sylvester  Baldwin,  who  died 
Feb.  13,  1845,  aged  47  years.  Dearest  mother,  thou  hast  left  us,  and 
thy  loss  we  deeply  feel,  but  ’tis  God  who  hast  bereft  us,  He  can  all  our 
sorrows  heal. 

In  memory  of  Roswell,  son  of  William  and  Martha  Randall,  who  died 
Sept.  25,  1833,  aged  20  years  and  10  mo.  Be  silent,  grave,  my  faith  in 
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Christ  replies,  Behold  I  see  the  sleeping  dust  arise;  that  happy  day 
shall  banish  all  my  pain,  when  we  shall  joyful  meet  nor  part  again. 

THE  DAVIS  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  at  Lower  Pawcatuck,  not  far  from  the  old 
Davis  house,  now  occupied  by  Lawrence  Davis  and  family. 

Edward  S.  Davis,  June  1st,  1850,  May  20th,  1902. 

Thomas  W.  Davis,  June  11th,  1818,  Aug.  21st,  1894.  His  wife  Susan 
Davis,  May  14th,  1824,  Feb.  7th,  1882. 

William  Dudley,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Susan  Davis,  died  Nov.  30th, 
1866  aged  23  years  9  months  and  19  days. 

Anne  E.  Davis,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and  Susan  Davis,  died 
March  6th,  1889  aged  26  years,  3  months  and  4  days. 

Mary  J.  Davis,  daughter  of  Thomas  William,  and  Susan  Davis,  died 
Feb.  18th,  1890  aged  35  years  10  months  and  8  days. 

Clarissa  Davis,  wife  of  James  M.  Greene,  died  Sept.  7th,  1882,  aged 
76  years  2  months,  and  18  days. 

Sally  Stanton,  wife  of  John  Davis,  born  July  20th,  1776,  died  Sept. 
26th,  1861. 

Abbie  Davis,  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Robinson,  died  Aug.  31st,  1896,  aged 
86  years,  5  months. 

Thomas  W.  Robinson,  died  Jan.  14th,  1842  aged  41  years. 

Charles  H.,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Abbie  Robinson,  died  Jan.  27th, 
1847,  aged  15  years  and  6  months. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  and  Abbie  Robinson,  died  Sept.  22nd, 
1841,  aged  5  months  and  3  days. 

John  Davis,  born  Sept.  19th,  1776,  died  April  21st,  1864. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Stanton,  born  Dec.  9th,  1806,  died  March  2nd,  1889. 

A  large  white  marble  stone  with  urn.  Capt.  Amos  Pendleton  Jr., 
Nov.  5th,  1754.  Lost  at  sea  Dec.  25th,  1782,  His  wife,  Catherine  Dav¬ 
is,  April  5th,  1758— July  18th,  1831. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Stanton,  born  in  Stonington,  April 
22nd,  1778,  died  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  March  15th,  1807,  aged  28 
years,  10  months  and  21  days.  Also  Catherine  Pendleton  ,his  wife,  born 
in  Stonington  Aug.  8th,  1782,  died  April  7th,  1840,  aged  57  years  and 
8  months. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Jane  Conklin  who  died  Feb.  16th,  1816,  aged  74 
years.  WhenI  lie  buried  deep  in  dust,  my  flesh  shall  be  Thy  care,  these 
withering  limbs  with  Thee  I  trust,  to  raise  them  strong  and  fair. 

This  white  marble  stone  has  willows  and  urn.  In  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Davis,  who  died  March  31st,  1809  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  Death 
was  commissioned  by  my  God  to  take  my  life  away,  and  I  am  confined 
to  rise  no  more  till  the  great  Judgement  Day.  Then  with  His  will  He’ll 
burst  my  bonds  and  call  me  to  His  Throne.  To  dwell  with  Him  eternal¬ 
ly  and  His  beloved  Son. 

In  memory  of  Abbie  Davis,  consort  of  John  Davis,  who  died  Jan.  23rd, 
1831,  aged  78  years.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,  shall  flourish 
when  they  sleep  in  dust. 
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Sacred,  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Davis,  who  died  May  28th,  1833,  in 
his  51st,  year.  No  pain,  no  grief,  nor  anxious  fear  invade  thy  bounds, 
no  mortal  woe  can  touch  the  peaceful  sleeper  here  while  angels  watch 
his  soft  repose. 

White  marble  stone  with  two  willows  and  urn.  Sacred  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dudley  Davis,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Davis,  who  departed  this 
life,  June  7th,  1825,  in  the  17th,  year  of  his  age.  Tender  parents  called 
to  mourning  for  an  only  son  you  weep,  From  your  arms  grim  death  hath 
torn  him,  in  the  tomb  he  now  must  sleep.  But  Christ  is  Lord  of  all  cre¬ 
ation,  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  your  lovely  child  He  now  has  taken 
into  His  eternal  rest. 

Sally,  daughter  of  John  and  Sally  Davis,  died  Aug.  24,  1825,  aged  9 
years. 

A  marble  stone  with  willows  and  urn.  William  Dodge,  1782-1865. 
His  wife,  Polly  Stanton,  1786-1867. 

John  Henry,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Susan  Davis,  died  Jan.  13,  1847, 
aged  7  wks.  and  6  ds. 

Oliver,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Susan  Davis,  died  Sept.  27,  1846,  aged 
1  year,  9  mo..  12  ds. 

In  memory  of  Dudley  Talmadge  Davis,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Mary 
Davis,  who  died  of  the  smallpox  Feb  .16,  1796,  aged  11  mo. 

Samuel  Allen  Burdick,  died  July  7,  1875,  aged  95  years  and  6  mo. 

Freelove  Bliven  Burdick,  died  April  17,  1878,  aged  92  years. 

Lucy  G.  Burdick,  died  Aug.  6,  1881,  aged  93  years. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Dodge,  who  died  Oct.  19, 
1818,  aged  34  years.  Also  Capt.  John  Dodge,  who  was  lost  at  sea  Jan. 
7,  1836,  aged  56  years. 

Betsey,  daughter  of  Thompson  and  Patience  Burdick,  died  Nov.  28, 
1818,  aged  40  years. 

In  memory  of  Thompson  Burdick,  who  died  Jan  .1,  1820,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Patience,  wife  of  Thompson  Burdick,  who  died  May  30, 
1820,  aged  66  years. 

THE  HARBOR  GRAVEYARD 

This  yard  is  situated  on  the  road  from  the  Harbor  schoolhouse  to¬ 
wards  Wampossett,  near  the  water  at  the  left,  before  you  cross  the 
railroad  track.  Here  were  buried  Hallams,  Noyes,  Palmers,  Grinnells 
and  others. 

Priscilla  D.,  wife  of  Alex.  Palmer  and  daughter  of  Hon.  N.  F.  and 
Elizabeth  Dixon,  died  Jan.  12,  1854,  aged  35.  Beloved  by  friends,  by 
Jesus  more,  who  took  her  to  Himself. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Grinnell,  wife  of  Mr.  Benj.  Grinnell.  She 
died  Sept.  14,  1804,  aged  55  years.  Why  should  we  weep  or  rail  or 
mourn,  since  God  has  took  thee  as  His  own. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Grinnell,  wife  of  Mr.  Amos  Grinnell.  She 
died  ....  18,  1807,  in  the  ....  year  of  her  age.  Behold,  dear 
friends,  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are  now  so  once  was  I,  as  I  am  now 
so  you  must  be,  prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 
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In  memory  of  Benjamin  Grinnell,  who  died  Jan  .13,  1827,  Ae  73. 

apt.  Benjamin  Noyes,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Noyes,  died  at  Sta¬ 
ten’s  Island,  Dec.  7,  1847,  aged  67  years. 

Betsey,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Noyes,  died  Sept.  7,  1860, 
aged  81  years. 

In  memory  of  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Anderson  Burdick,  who  died  Dec.  2, 
1831,  aged  26  years. 

In  memory  of  Fanny,  wife  of  Dudley  R.  Thompson,  who  died  Aug  .4, 
1851,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age.  She  sleeps  in  Jesus. 

Mary,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Noyes,  died  April  1,  1852,  aged  75  years. 

Nathaniel  Noyes,  died  Nov.  22,  1854,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

Almira,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  Chesebro,  died  Mch.  10th, 
1862,  aged  22  years.  We  loved  her  ,oh  no  tongue  can  tell  how  much  we 
loved  her  and  how  well;  God  loved  her  too,  He  thought  it  best  to  take 
her  home  with  Him  to  rest. 

Sarah  Noyes,  wife  of  Joseph  Wilbur,  died  Nov.  11,  1875.  The  stone 
has  sunk  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  read. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Wilbur,  who  died  Jan.  12,  1852,  aged  42  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Nabby  Hallam,  daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  and  De¬ 
sire  Hallam,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1842,  aged  80  years.  Erected  by  Elisha 
Brown  Jr. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Hallam,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Hallam,  who 
died  Oct.  6th,  1801  in  the  81st,  year  of  her  age.  Here  in  the  history 
of  my  age,  men  who  review  my  days,  may  read  God’s  love  in  every 
page,  in  every  line  his  praise. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Hallam,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  27th,  A. 
D.  1785  in  ye  67th,  year  of  his  age.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the 
just,  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  and  Abigail  Hal¬ 
lam,  who  died  Feb.  4th,  1780  aged  38  years.  Death  is  a  debt  to  nature 
due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you. 

In  memory  of  Prudence  Hallam,  who  died  Aug,  21st,  1831  aged  88  yrs. 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Amos  Hallam,  aged  22,  Son  of  Capt.  Amos 
Hallam  and  Mrs.  Desire,  his  wife,  who  died  at  sea  Aug.  1st,  1784.  A 
youth  possesed  of  every  charm,  those  enduring  qualities  which  endeared 
him.  Truly  delightful  to  his  family,  and  decidedly  amiable  to  all  his 
companions.  Victorious  is  thy  aim  death,  nor  age  nor  sex  are  free. 
The  youngest  give  their  vital  breath  and  yield  their  lives  to  thee. 

This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  son  of  Amos 
and  Desire  Hallam,  who  died  at  Hanover  Town  in  Virginia,  April  28th, 
1798,  aged  23  years  and  5  months.  Just  as  the  youth  to  many  years  is 
grown,  his  days  are  numbered,  and  God  calls  him  home. 

Alexander,  son  of  Elisha  and  Desire  Faxon,  died  July  16th,  1802  aged 
1  month  and  16  days. 

In  memory  of  Alexander  H.  son  of  Elisha  and  Desire  Faxon,  who  died 
July  24th,  1801  aged  16  months  and  15  days.  Since  the  Lord  hath 
thought  it  best,  sleep  sweet  babe  and  take  thy  rest. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Hallam,  who  died,  May  15th, 
1836,  aged  62  years.  For  so  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 
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In  memory  of  Thomas  Hallam,  who  died  March  28th,  1854  aged  88 
years.  To  die  is  to  gain. 

In  memory  of  John  Hallam,  who  died  July  29th,  1833  aged  74.  A 
patriot  of  the  Revolution. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Amos  Hallam,  who  died  Jan.  3rd,  1816  aged  79 
years.  An  affectionate  husband  and  parent  a  patriot  and  philanthrop¬ 
ist. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Desire,  relict  of  Capt.  Amos  Hallam,  who  died 
Aug.  6th,  1825  aged  91  years. 

Thomas  Noyes,  died  Nov.  1831,  aged  92  years.  Mary,  his  wife,  died 
March  1833  aged  94  years.  Erected  July  8th,  1882  by  their  grandson, 
Franklin  Noyes. 

Mercy,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Palmer  Jr.,  died  Aug.  8th,  1826  aged  49 
years.  A  parent,  friend  and  neighbor,  kind  and  affectionate,  highly 
respected  in  life,  in  death,  much  lamented. 

Nancy  L.,  wife  of  Charles  T.  Stanton,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mercy  Palmer,  died  Dec.  3rd,  1838  aged  32  years.  The  stone  is  sunk 
and  could  not  read  the  lines. 

To  the  memory  of  an  infant,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Nancy  Palmer, 
who  died  Oct.  29th,  1791.  Also  a  daughter,  of  Nathaniel  and  Mercy 
Palmer,  who  died  Sept.  20th,  1811  aged  6  weeks. 

In  memory  of  Paul,  son  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mrs.  Grace  Palmer, 
who  died  Sept.  17th,  1766,  aged  5  months. 

In  memory  of  Nancy  Palmer,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Palmer  Jr.,  who 
died  Oct.  29th,  1791  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 

This  stone  is  erected  in  affectionate  memory  of  Nathaniel  Palmer  Jr., 
who  died  Sept.  27th,  1819  aged  50  years.  Absent  from  earth  now  rise 
my  soul,  ascend  the  heavens  where  planets  roll. 

THOMAS  MINER  YARD. 

This  yard  is  situated  opposite  the  house  of  Cornelius  Miner  on  the 
cement  road  from  Mystic  to  Stonington  near  Quiambaug  Cove  at  right 
of  highway. 

In  memory  of  Sheppard  Cottrell,  who  died  April  7,  1847,  aged  23 
years.  Yes,  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee,  when  the  day  of  life  is  fled, 
then  in  heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee,  where  no  farewell  tear  is  shed. 

Mary,  widow  of  Sheppard  Cottrell,  died  August  23,  1860,  aged  82 
years.  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Joanna  F.,  daughter  of  Dudley  E.  and  Iantha  Chesebro,  died  Sept. 
20,  1849,  A  E  18  da. 

Elisha  Yerrington,  aged  69  years.  His  wife,  Almira  Justin,  aged  72 
years. 

Philo  Sheldon,  born  Jan.  20,  1848,  died  April  17,  1909.  His  wife 
Agnes  E.  Chapman,  born  Nov.  6,  1879,  died  Dec.  19,  1902. 

Sally  Austin,  1810 — 1890. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  Wilcox,  who  died  Dec.  29,  1834,  aged  44  years. 

In  memory  of  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel  Wilcox,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1834, 
aged  35  years.  .  ... 
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In  memory  of  Phineas,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Wilcox,  who  died 
July  25,  1847,  aged  20  years. 

Roswell  B.,  son  of  Roswell  B.  and  Mary  Palmer,  died  Sept.  30,  1849, 
aged  9  ds. 

Hannah  W.,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Eliza  A.  West,  died  Nov.  1,  1843, 
aged  3  years  and  7  mo. 

Mother — Nancy  Alexander,  died  Oct.  17,  1834,  aged  30  years. 

Lovisa,  died  April  16,  1835,  aged  19  years. 

Asa  F.,  died  Aug.  10,  1839,  aged  21  years. 

The  above  are  children  of  Shepherd  and  Mary  Cottrell  . 

Edward  E.,  son  of  Leonard  and  Martha  W.  Wilcox,  1857 — 1916. 

Leonard  Wilcox,  Co.  E.  21st.  Regt.,  Conn.,  died  Dec.  16,  1862,  AE  35. 

Martha  N.,  wife  of  Leonard  Wilcox,  died  Jan.  16,  1859,  aged  19 
years,  10  mo.,  16  ds.  The  rising  sigh,  the  flowing  tear,  and  fond  re¬ 
gret  we  mingle  here,  but  dare  not  murmur  or  complain,  our  loss  is 
her  eternal  gain;  through  death’s  dark  vale  she  calmly  trod,  to  join 
her  Saviour  and  her  God. 

Mr.  Henry  Miner,  died  Feb.  2,  1828,  aged  17  years.  For  what  is 
your  life,  even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  while  and  vanishes 
away. 

On  a  marble  stone  with  willows  and  urn  appears.  In  memory  of 
Capt.  Manassah  Miner,  Jr.,  who  died  Sept.  4th  A.  D.  1815,  aged  30 
years.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 

Manassah,  son  of  Capt.  Manassah  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Miner,  died  April 
14,  1814,  aged  11  ms.  Sleep  on  sweet  babe,  and  take  thy  rest;  God 
called  thee  home,  He  saw  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Manassah  and  Hannah  Miner,  who 
was  born  June  5,  1792,  and  died  Dec.  24th,  1793,  aged  18  mo.  and  9  ds. 

Lucretia  Merit,  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Lucretia  Merit,  died 
June  15th,  1797,  aged  1  year  and  17  ds.  Peace  to  thy  dusty  bed, 
thou  lovely  sleeping  clay;  here  rest  thy  infant  head,  till  time  shall 
pass  away. 

Phineas  Wilcox,  died  at  sea  Sept.  14,  1839,  aged  43  years. 

Mercy,  wife  of  Phineas  Wilcox,  died  Dec.  11,  1857,  aged  63  years. 

Susan,  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Mercy  Wilcox,  died  Feb.  1,  1826, 
aged  8  years  and  5  mos. 

Phineas,  son  of  Phineas  and  Mercy  Wilcox,  died  July  19,  1824, 
aged  4  mos. 

Mehitable,  daughter  of  Absalom  and  Susannah  Miner,  died  Nov.  14, 
1806,  aged  8  mos. 

In  memory  of  William,  son  of  William  and  Abigail  Miner,  who  died 
July  20,  1779,  aged  1  day. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Asa  Miner,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Har¬ 
rington,  died  Sept.  10th,  1825,  aged  44  years'. 

Asa,  son  of  Asa  and  Hannah  Miner,  died  at  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Aug. 
1,  1856,  aged  44. 

Ebenezer,  son  of  Job  Harrington,  born  at  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  died  at 
Stonington  Ct.  1790,  aged  75. 

Mary,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Harrington  and  daughter  of  Benjamin 
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Mory,  born  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  died  at  Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1842,  aged  82  years. 

In  memory  of  Manassah  Miner,  who  departed  this  life  Aug.  25,  1837, 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  Consider  friends  as  you  pass  by,  as  you 
are  now  so  once  was  I,  as  I  am  now  so  you  must  be,  prepare  for 
death  and  follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Hannah  Miner,  wife  of  Manassah  Miner,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Sept.  4,  1801,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age.  Write 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea 
saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

In  memory  of  Prudence  Miner,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Miner,  who  was  born  April  24th  1756,  and  died  Dec.  21st,  1800,  in  the 
43rd  year  of  her  age.  Naked  as  from  the  earth  we  came  and  crept 
to  life  at  first,  so  to  the  earth  we  turn  again,  and  mingle  with  the  dust. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Miner,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucretia  Miner, 
who  died  at  Martinico,  April  18th,  1796,  aged  19  years.  Life  how 
short,  eternity  how  long. 

In  Memory  of  Lucretia  Merrit,  wife  of  Archibald  Merrit,  who  died 
May  17th,  1800,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age.  My  lover  friend,  fam¬ 
iliar  all,  removed  from  sight  and  out  of  call,  to  dark  oblivion  is  re¬ 
tired,  dead  to  me  or  at  least  expired. 

This  is  a  white  marble  stone  with  willow  and  urn.  In  memory  of 
Mary  Miner,  wife  of  Amos  Miner,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  22nd, 
A  D  1812,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Enoch  Miner,  son  of  William  and  Abigail  Miner,  who 
died  June  9th,  1803,  in  the  19  year  of  his  age.  He  lived  beloved  and 
died  lamented. 

Hattie  L.,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Eliza  Burdick,  died  Oct.  3, 
1862,  aged  1  year  and  7  months. 

In  memory  of  Nancy,  widow  of  Asa  Miner,  who  died  Mch.  2,  1858, 
aged  65  years. 

Austin,  son  of  Asa  and  Nancy  Miner,  died  Jan.  19,  1835,  aged  9 
months  and  18  days. 

Mary  Miner,  born  Oct.  5,  1808,  died  Jan.  22,  1885. 

Mary  Allyn  Noyes,  wife  of  Cornelius  Miner,  born  Sept.  10,  1862, 
died  Jan.  2,  1908. 

George  W.  Haskell,  1894—1915. 

Berthia  A.  Alexander,  died  Sept.  1,  1884,  aged  69  years  and  11  days. 
Gone  home. 

John  W.  Hoxie,  Co.  H,  4  Regt.,  R.  I.  Vols.,  died  March  29,  1895. 

Annie  R,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Mary  Hoxie,  born  Sept  .28,  1868, 
died  July  15,  1912. 

In  memory  of  Clarissa,  widow  of  Ephriam  Miner,  who  died  Aug. 
21,  1869,  aged  75  years. 

Mary  Denison,  wife  of  Elisha  Wilcox,  died  June  15,  1867,  aged  57 
years,  7  mo  and  9  days. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Mary  Wilcox,  died  Feb.  27,  1863, 
aged  20  years  and  14  days. 
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In  memory  of  Capt.  Jesse  Willcox,  who  died  July  5,  1828,  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

Infant  daughter  of  Silas  and  Emma  J.  Wilcox,  who  died  July  8,  1813, 
ae  2  days.  Sleep  on  sweet  babe,  and  take  thy  rest;  God  called  thee 
home,  he  thought  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Jesse  Wilcox,  who  died  July  5,  1825,  aged  67 
years. 

Hannah  A.,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Hannah  L.  Willcox,  died  Oct.  9, 
1857,  aged  2  yrs,  6  mos  and  7  days.  Yes,  she’s  gone  to  be  an  angel, 
and  with  the  angels  stand,  a  crown  upon  her  forehead,  a  harp  within 
her  hand. 

Lucie  B.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Lucie  Strickland,  born  Apr.  22, 
1872,  died  May  13,  1872. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Miner,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Miner,  who 
died  June  3,  1839,  aged  90  years. 

In  memory  of  widow  Sarah  Fellowes.  Her  first  husband  was  Thomas 
Miner.  She  departed  this  life  May  17th,  1803,  in  the  85th  year  of  her 
age.  Heaven  has  confirmed  the  great  decree  that  Adam’s  race  must 
die. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Miner,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  22nd,  1760, 
itn  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  What  man  is  there  that  liveth  and  shall 
not  see  death. — No.  98  in  History  of  Stonington. 

Eunice  Wilcox,  wife  of  John  A  .Tucker,  died  Jan.  18,  1861,  aged  31 
years,  6  mo,  18  d.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
his  saints. 

In  memory  of  Elisha  Willcox,  died  Nov.  29,  1879,  aged  77  years. 

Jesse,  son  of  Elisha  and  Mary  Willcox,  died  Oct.  26,  1848,  aged  16 
years  and  8  mo.  The  youth  who  late  with  vigor  shone,  now  lies  en¬ 
closed  beneath  this  stone,  from  death’s  arrest  no  age  is  free. 

Father — Mother,  Lodowick  P.  Willocx,  died  April  5,  1833,  aged  38 
yrs.  Fanny  Cottrell,  his  wife,  died  Nov.  15,  1886,  aged  86  years.  Rest 
for  the  weary. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Emma  F.  Willcox  ,died  May  13,  1849, 
AE  llmo.  No  more  the  smiling  babe  is  seen,  behold  the  gasping 
tomb;  the  tender  plant  so  fresh  and  green,  has  met  its  final  doom. 

Mehetable,  widow  of  Jesse  Willcox,  died  Dec  23,  1868,  aged  98 
years,  4  mo  and  2  ds. 

In  memory  of  Susannah  Miner,  wife  of  Absalom  Miner,  who  died 
May  13th,  1806,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age.  Death  is  a  debt  to  nature 
due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you. 

Infant  daughter  of  Elias  and  Hannah  L.  Willcox,  died  June  1  ,1860, 
aged  8  ds. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Miner,  wife  of  Dea  Thomas  Miner,  who 
died  Nov.  20th,  1823,  aged  81  years.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Miner,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miner,  she 
died  Jan.  ye  6th,  1781  in  ye  44th  year  of  her  age.  Raphael,  behold  me 
all  undrest,  here  gently  lay  this  flesh  to  rest. — No.  171  in  History  of 
Stonington. 
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In  memory  of  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Dea.  Thomas  Miner,  who  died  Dec. 
ye  9th,  A.D.  1761  in  ye  77th  year  of  her  age. — No.  62  in  History  of 
Stonington. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Miner,  who  departed 
this  life  June  26th,  1788  in  ye  62nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Asa  Miner,  who  died  May  16th,  1856  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Prudence,  wife  of  Gilbert  Chesebrough,  who  died  Aug. 
10th,  1825  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age. 

Capt.  Thomas  Miner,  Sept.  26th,  1806.  His  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Nov.  24th,  1827,  Aug.  9th,  1884. — No.  318  in  History  in  Stonington. 

Little  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  E.  Miner,  died  March 
25th,  1854  aged  1  year  7  months,  and  12  days. 

Asa  Ashbey  Miner,  son  of  Thomas  Miner  and  Malvena  Williams,  born 
Oct.  5th,  1872,  died  April  15th,  1874. 

Mr.  Jesse  Milner,  died  May  2nd,  1833,  aged  56.  Stop,  my  friend,  and 
look  on  me,  and  think  upon  Eternity. 

Sally  Hilliard,  widow  of  Jesse  Miner,  and  afterward  of  Bartholmew 
Hedden,  died  March  2nd,  1865  aged  81  years.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord. 

Hannah  Emily,  died  March  27th,  1864,  aged  44  years.  James,  died 
Nov.  1st,  1818,  aged  6  years.  Also  Charlotte,  died  June  15th,  1828, 
aged  5  months.  Safe  with  our  loving  Saviour.  Children  of  Jesse  and 
Sally  Miner. 

Mary  M.  Hoxie,  wife  of  John  N.  Hoxie,  died  Dec.  12th,  1913. 

Our  Little  Willie,  son  of  John  W.  and  Mary  M.  Hoxie,  died  March  17, 
1882,  aged  3  yrs.  2  months,  and  6  days.  Yes,  He  took  our  darling 
Willie,  up  in  Heaven  with  Him,  to  dwell,  but  we’ll  not  greive  nor  mourn, 
for  he  doeth  all  things  well. 

Ira  C.  Latham,  Co.  K,  10th  Inf.,  Conn.  Vol.,  died  Dec.  7th,  1912,  AE 
64. 

In  memory  of  Ephraim  Miner,  who  died  March  7th,  1859  in  the  72nd 
year  o  fhis  age. 

In  memory  of  Nancy  Willcox,  wife  of  Jesse  Willcox,  who  died  Sept. 
2nd,  1796,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age.  A  kind  and  loving  companion 
from  the  marriage  until  her  blessed  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  her  by 
death. 


DAVIS  AND  BEEBE  YARD 

This  yard  is  a  pasture,  west  of  the  home  of  Arthur  G.  Wheeler,  and 
northwest  of  the  schoolhouse  at  Taugwonk. 

Mary,  wife  of  Clark  Davis,  died  Feb.  6th,  1848,  aged  75  years,  5 
months  and  9  days.  She  sleeps  in  Jesus  and  is  blest,  how  sweet  her 
slumbers  are,  from  suffering  and  from  pain,  released,  and  free  from 
every  care. 

Clark  Davis,  born,  Feb.  22nd,  1771,  died  April  1st,  1853.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Clark  Davis  Jr.,  who  died  March  18th,  1830,  aged  34 
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years.  Jesus  has  called  my  spirit  home,  I  could  no  longer  stay.  My 
soul  I  trust  with  Him  alone,  until  an  endless  day. 

In  memory  of  Oliver  B.,  son  of  Clark  and  Mary  Davis,  who  died 
March  29th,  1831,  aged  33  years.  Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by,  as 
you  are  now,  so  once  was  I.  As  I  am  now,  so  must  you  be,  prepare  for 
death  and  follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Amy  Davis,  who  died  April  10th,  1811,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  her  age.  Epitaph  not  legible. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucretia  Davis,  who  died  April  10th,  1823, 
aged  36  years.  Farewell  Lucretia,  lovely  maid  adieu.  Our  bleeding 
hearts  consign  thee  to  the  tomb,  in  this  lone  spot  (your  choice,  re¬ 
served  for  you)  deep  shrouded  in  the  solitary  gloom,  thy  soul  prepared 
by  grace,  is  called  away,  to  realms  of  light  and  joy  to  us  unknown,  and 
there  remain  to  wait  the  approaching  day,  when  Christ  shall  raise  thee 
perfect  like,  His  own. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Clark  and  Elisha  H.  Davis,  died  Oct.  1, 
1830,  aged  5  years.  Sleep  on  dear  child,  and  take  thy  rest,  God  called 
thee  home,  He  thought  it  best. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Jesse  Beebe,  who  died  Dec.  28,  1853,  aged  54 
years  and  3  months.  Part  of  this  stone  is  broken  off  and  down  . 

Esther,  wife  of  Capt.  Jesse  Beebe,  died  July  20,  1851,  aged  51  years 
and  12  days.  She  now  has  reached  the  peaceful  shore,  where  stormy 
billows  rage  no  more,  and  could  she  speak  to  you,  she’d  say.  “O  weep 
not  o’er  my  crumbling  clay. 

In  memory  of  Experience,  wife  of  Noah  Beebe,  who  died  Oct.  11th, 
1828,  AE  63.  The  grave  is  now  a  favored  spot  to  spirits  who  sleep  in 
Jesus  blest,  for  there  the  wicked  trouble  not,  and  there  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

In  memory  of  Lydia,  wife  of  Capt.  Austin  G.  Beebe,  who  died  Jan. 
22nd,  1837,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Lydia  H.,  wife  of  Capt.  Austin  G.  Beebe,  who  died  Feb. 
13th,  1847,  aged  40  years.  Here  rest  in  sweet  repose  until  the  Lord 
shall  come,  then  rise  and  soar  with  Him  to  the  Eternal  home. — Capt. 
Austin  Beebe’s  last  wife  is  buried  at  Stonington  Boro,  in  the  Robinson 
Yard. 

William  J.,  son  of  Austin  and  Lydia  Beebe,  died  Nov.  18,  1834,  aged 
3  months. 

Lydia  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt.  Austin  and  Lydia  Ann  Beebe,  died 
Sept.  14th,  1837,  aged  8  months. 

Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Esther  Beebe,  died  Aug.  2nd,  1838, 
aged  4  years  and  8  months. 

Sarah  Hobart,  daughter  of  Charles  M.  and  Mary  E.  Gavitt,  died  Jan. 
26th,  1845,  aged  7  years,  3  months  and  23  days.  Sleep  on  dear  child 
and  take  thy  rest,  God  called  thee  home,  He  thought  it  best. 

WHEELER  AND  BENTLEY  YARD 

The  Wheeler  and  Bentley  yard  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  cement 
road  not  far  from  Westerly,  going  to  North  Stonington. 

In  this  Wheeler  yard  is  a  monument,  with  three  names  inscribed 
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thereon,  viz;  Richard  Wheeler,  son  of  Allen  and  Jemima  A.  Wheeler, 
Feb.  16,  1829 — Nov.  22,  1923.  Also  his  wife,  Lucy  B.  Bentley,  daughter 
of  Russell  and  Susan  Stanton  Bentley,  July  17,  1829 — Nov.  6,  1910. 
Also  Richard  B.  Wheeler,  July  23,  1867 — March  31,  1916. 

Harriet  D.  Bentley,  first  wife  of  John  D.  Babcock,  born  Jan.  24,  died 
Jan.  31st,  1789.  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  Erected  by  J.  R.  and  S. 
H.  Babcock. 

Bertha  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  N.  and  Harriet  D.  Gallup,  died 
Oct.  30th,  1864,  aged  3  years  and  6  months. 

In  memory  of  Russell  Bentley,  who  died  Sept.  25th,  1852,  aged  61 
years.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  children  dear,  tho  lonely  be  your  lot,  it 
was  my  Saviour  called  me,  it  must  not  be  forgot,  he  took  me  from  a  bed 
of  pain,  where  long  you  watched  my  sleep,  but  I’d  a  precious  hope  in 
Christ,  so  trust  in  God  and  do  not  weep.  ’ 

Lucy  Bentley,  died  May  1st,  1854,  aged  69  years. 

In  memory  of  Susan  Stanton,  wife  of  Russell  Bentley,  who  died  Nov 
20th,  1844,  aged  46  years.  A  wife  beloved,  a  mother  dear,  a  sister 
fond,  a  friend  sincere,  in  silence  sleeps  and  slumbers  here,  beloved  by 
friendship’s  choicest  dear. 

In  memory  of  Lucy,  wife  of  George  Bentley,  who  died  Jan.  7th,  1844, 
aged  88  years. 

In  memory  of  George  Bentley,  Revolutionary  Soldier,  who  died  May 
3rd,  1831,  aged  74  years. 

In  memory  of  Henry  Bentley,  who  died  April  15th,  1833,  aged  33. 

In  memory  of  Ira  N.  Bentley,  who  died,  July  9th,  1838,  aged  36 
years. 

In  memory  of  Jonathan  Bentley,  who  died  Aug.  22nd,  1848,  aged  66 
years.  When  mourning  o’er  this  stone,  I  bend,  in  memory  of  my  dear¬ 
est  friend,  my  Saviour  marks  the  tears  I  shed,  for  He  did  weep  o’er 
Lazarus  dead. 

Stephen  Babcock,  died  Nov.  10th,  1870,  aged  77  years. 

Emma  Avery  Bentley,  wife  of  Stephen  Babcock,  died  Jan.  14th,  1876, 
aged  80  years 

In  memory  of  Susan  E.,  daughter  of  Russell  Bentley,  who  died  Dec. 
22nd,  1844,  aged  17  years.  Here  rests  in  peaceful  slumber,  much  be¬ 
loved  youth,  whose  virtuous  heart,  was  the  abode  of  truth.  Though 
early  called  from  dearest  earthly  ties,  thou  welcomed  death,  thy  spirit 
sought  the  skies. 

David  Nelson  Gallup,  died  May  28th,  1863,  in  the  43rd,  year  of  his 
age.  Farewell,  my  dear  husband,  thy  sufferings  are  ended,  thou  art 
sleeping  in  Jesus — thy  spirit  ascended  to  the  home  of  the  blest,  where 
angels  greet  thee ;  though  I  now  mourn  thy  absence,  in  heaven  I  hope  to 
meet  thee.  Dear  wife,  may  faith’s  consoling  power,  thy  tears  of  love 
restrain,  oh,  who  that  saw  my  parting  hour,  could  wish  me  here  again. 
Hope  on,  my  dear  family,  when  a  few  more  days  are  o’er,  you  will  meet 
me  in  Heaven,  where  parting  is  no  more. 

The  Gardner  (Quakers)  Yard,  near  this,  has  stones,  but  no  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  them. 
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THE  WILLIAM  MINER  YARD 

On  the  west  bank  of  Quiambaug  Cove. 

In  memory  of  William  Miner,  who  died  Feb.  25th,  1833,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age  A  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Miner,  who  died  June 
5th,  1818,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  P.  Miner,  who  died  March  4th,  1860,  aged  77 
years. 

In  memory  of  Nancy,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Miner,  who  died  March  12, 
1872,  aged  87  years. 

In  memory  of  Saxll,  daughter  of  William  and  Abigail  Miner,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  , April  7th,  1848,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  wife  of  Joseph  McCabe,  who  died  April  29th, 
1852,  in  the  72nd,  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Sabrina,  widow  of  William  Swain,  who  died  July  8th, 
1856,  in  the  81st,  year  of  her  age. 

William,  son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Miner,  who  died  Nov.  15th,  1826, 
in  his  twelfth  year. 

George,  son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Miner,  who  died  Jan.  7th,  1827, 
aged  1  year  and  4  months. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Miner,  who  died  Nov.  9th, 
1826,  in  her  8th  year. 

Joseph  Miner,  March  24th,  1891,  aged  82  years  and  7  months. 

Sabrina  Avery,  wife  of  Joseph  Miner,  March  26th,  1891,  aged  78  yrs. 
10  months. 

Eliza  A.  Miner,  June  25th,  1891,  aged  50  years. 

George  H.,  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  Miner,  who  died  Aug.  21st,  1849, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Jesse  Miner,  Feb.  10th,  1809,  — Sept.  21st,  1889. 

Mary  Miner,  wife  of  Jesse  Miner,  born,  Oct.  5th,  1812,  died  Dec.  20, 
1882. 

Ambrose  Miner,  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  Miner,  Oct.  27th,  1831 — Mar. 
8th,  1907.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,  their  sober 
wishes  never  learned  to  stray,  along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
they  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  thir  way. 

Elisha  Brown,  died  Nov.  7th,  1864,  aged  76. 

Desire,  wife  of  Elisha  Brown,  died  Jan.  1st,  1871,  aged  83. 

In  memory  of  Lydia  M.  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Desire  Brown,  who 
died,  Oct.  24th,  1830,  aged  13.  Pause  and  hear  the  voice  of  reason, 
catch  the  moments  as  they  fly,  you  who  love  the  present  season,  you 
must  all  find  time  to  die. 

William  Brown,  born  1828,  died  1893. 

Joseph  Kavanaugh,  born  July  26th,  1846,  died  May  23rd,  1921,  aged 
74  years. 

Ellen  Kavanaugh,  born  Aug.  9th,  1818,  died  Sept.  5th,  1902,  aged  84. 
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ELNATHAN  MINER  YARD 
(Head  of  Quiambaug  Cove) 

In  memory  of  Lieutenant  Elnathan  Miner,  who  died  Oct.  11,  1750, 
aged  85  years. 

In  memory  of  Elnathan  Miner,  son  of  Lieut.  Elnathan  Miner  and 
Rebecca  Miner,  who  died  July  29,  1758,  aged  62  years. 

Mr.  David  Miner,  who  died  Feb.  22,  1807,  aged  80  years.  Consider 
you,  my  loving  friend,  that  time  with  you  will  have  an  end,  thy  day  on 
earth  must  shortly  cease,  oh  may  you  meet  your  God  in  peace. 

Bethiah  Miner,  relict  of  David  Miner,  who  died  Jan.  5,  1811,  aged  82 
years.  This  body  herewith  lies  in  dust,  in  this  cold  grave  doth  gently 
rest,  united  to  our  Saviour’s  love,  till  Jesus  bids  it  rise  above. 

Hannah  Miner,  died  May  13,  1833,  aged  60  .  Her  days  in  weariness 
were  spent,  we  hope  her  soul  is  now  at  rest. 

Anna  Miner,  died  Dec.  4,  1837,  aged  76.  No  more  the  weary  Pilgrim 
mourns,  the  unfettered  soul  to  God  returns. 

Bethiah  Miner,  died  Nov.  15,  1847,  aged  88  years. 

Quite  a  distance  from  this  yard,  nearer  the  water,  is  found  one 
grave  with  this  inscription— Eliza,  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Mary  Hall 
died  May  25,  1846,  aged  38  years. 

BENTLEY  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  on  the  old  Turnpike  Road  between  the  house  of 
Frank  W.  Main  and  Mrs.  Bertha  York  Burdick,  at  the  left  of  the  road 
driving  east. 

Sarah  Brown,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  Aug.  28, 
1883,  aged  44  years  and  14  days. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nancy  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Hosea  and  Es¬ 
ther  Wheeler,  wife  of  J.  Langworthy,  died  July  28th,  1854,  aged  44  yrs. 
and  10  months.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Capt.  Daniel  Bentley,  died  March  26,  1875,  aged  86  years  and  11  days. 
A  Christian  life,  a  triumphant  death,  a  glorious  future. 

In  memory  of  Esther,  wife  of  Capt.  Daniel  Bentley,  who  died  July  18, 
1852,  in  the  52nd  year  of  her  age.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is 
the  death  of  His  saints. 

Erected  by  James  Koopman,  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mrs. 
Esther  B.  Koopman,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  Sept. 
20th,  1854,  aged  19  years.  A  wife,  a  mother  and  an  angel  in  one  brief 
year,  her  piety,  her  lofty  virtues,  and  her  serene  loveliness  rendered 
her  an  ornament  to  her  sex.  Too  beautiful  and  pure  for  earth,  she 
passed  early  to  Heaven.  We  weep  for  her. 

An  infant  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  May  23rd, 
1822. 

Nellie  Frederica,  daughter  of  George  and  Frederica  M.  Coats,  died 
April  14,  1883,  AE  12  years,  8  months  and  14  days.  Resting  now  in 
peace  with  Jesus,  loving  hearts  remember  you. 

Adoniram  J.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  Aug.  26,  1836, 
aged  3  months  and  4  days. 
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An  infant  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  May  8th,  1834. 

Daniel  E.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  Dec.  2,  1828,  aged 
6  months  and  2  days. 

Daniel  E.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  April  28,  1827, 
aged  2  months  and  13  days. 

An  infant  son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  Bentley,  died  Oct.  24th,  1823. 

CHESEBROUGH  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  back  of  the  Stonington  Velvet  Mill. 

Elder  Elihu  Chesebrough,  born  March  26th,  1769,  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  March  31st,  1810,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Stonington  Borough.  17  years  during  his  ministry,  he  labored  with 
his  hands  for  his  support.  A  good  disciplinarian  and  truly  a  peace 
maker,  died  April  29th,  1868,  aged  99  years,  1  month  and  3  days. 

Lydia  Chesebrough,  his  wife,  died  May  31st,  1841,  aged  70  years.  A 
kind  mother,  an  example  of  piety  and  Christian  benevolence,  and  an 
helpmeet  in  every  deed,  both  in  his  temporal  and  material  labors. 

Mary  Chesebrough,  his  second  wife,  a  devoted  and  exemplary  Chris¬ 
tian,  died  July  22nd,  1866,  aged  82  years  and  11  months. 

Gilbert  A.  Chesebrough,  died  Aug.  2nd,  1851,  aged  51  years. 

In  memory  of  Charlotte,  relict  of  William  Hall,  who  died  Oct.  26th, 
1839,  aged  27  years. 

Amanda,  daughter  of  Gilbert  S.  and  Lucy  Chesebro,  died  Jan.  16th, 
1846,  aged  4  years. 

Spurgeon,  son  of  Frederick  D.  and  Harriet  F.  Chesebro,  born  March 
10th,  1873,  died  April  16th,  1877. 

Frederick  D.  Chesebro  Jr.,  born  April  17th,  1839,  died  July  24th,  1880. 

William,  son  of  Frederick  D.  and  Mary  A.  Chesebro,  born  1845,  died 
Feb.  12,  1859. 

Lydia,  daughter  of  Elder  Elihu  and  Lydia  Chesebrough,  died  April 
16th,  1803,  aged  9  years. 

THE  RHODES  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  east  of  Anguilla,  and  west  of  the  Rhodes  Man¬ 
sion  more  recently  owned  by  Charles  S.  Noyes  Jr. 

This  stone  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Simon  Rhodes,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  22nd,  of  April  1784,  aged  60  years. 

In  memory  of  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Simon  Rhodes,  died  Nov.  ye  7th, 
1768,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Simon  Rhodes,  who  died  Feb.  8th,  1844,  in  the  84th, 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Sally,  widow  of  Simon  Rhodes,  who  died  Feb.  9th,  1855, 
in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

Sally,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Sally  Rhodes,  died  1801,  aged  1  month, 
aged  77  years,  1  month  and  25  days.  There  is  rest  in  Heaven. 

Lucy  W.,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Sally  Rhodes,  died  March  9th,  1871, 

Nancy  B.,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Sally  Rhodes,  died  Feb.  18,  1871, 
aged  80  years,  5  months  and  2  days.  The  faithful  are  certain  of  their 
reward. 
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George,  son  of  Simon  and  Martha  Rhodes,  died  1776,  aged  5  years. 

James,  son  of  Simon  and  Anna  Rhodes,  died  1761,  aged  4  years  and 
8  months. 


RICHARDSON  YARD 

In  Pawcatuck,  on  the  corner  lot  of  Lester  and  West  Broad  St.,  is  this 
solitary  gravestone,  inscribed  thus:  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Joan¬ 
na  Richardson,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  Richardson,  who  died  Jan.  ye  13, 
1726,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

This  Mrs.  Joanna,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Miner,  (son  of 
Thomas  Miner  the  pioneer  and  wife  Grace  Palmer),  and  wife  Mary  Av¬ 
ery,  and  they  lived  where  William  Billings  now  resides  at  Taugwonk, 
in  Stonington.  Her  parents  are  buried  in  the  old  Miner  Yard  near  the 
residence  of  the  Smith  brothers  at  Taugwonk.  She  was  bapt.  (as  our 
town  records  say)  March  30th,  1681.  Stephen  Richardson,  whom  she 
married,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Lydia  Gilbert  Richardson,  bapt. 
at  Stonington,  June  19th,  1681  and  lived  in  1698,  on  the  west  side  of 
Pawcatuck  river,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Stillmanville.  This  land  was 
purchased  by  his  father  Amos  Richardson,  in  1663,  when  he  came  to 
Stonington  from  Boston,  and  lived  where  the  late  Gilbert  Collins  resid¬ 
ed. 

After  Mrs.  Joanna’s  death  in  1726,  Stephen  Richardson,  married 
Abigail  Pelham  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  25th,  1728,  and  in  Jan.  1745, 
he  moved  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  with  his  son  Peter,  united  with  the 
church  there  by  letter  from  Stonington.  He  died  at  Lebanon  Aug.  11th, 
1749,  aged  a  little  more  than  70  years. 

THE  SLACK  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  off  the  public  highway  from  Stonington  to  Wes¬ 
terly,  on  the  left  of  the  road  that  passes  old  Wequetequock  graveyard, 
and  lies  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  and  was  in  good  repair  in  1924. 

In  memory  of  Ira  Floyd,  1819 — 1898. 

His  wife,  Hannah  Palmer  Noyes,  1829 — 1919. 

Mary  Floyd,  1851 — 1919,  mother  of  Florence  and  daughter  of  Ira 
and  Hannah  Floyd, - Florence  1922. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  William  Slack,  who  departed  this  life 
July  21st,  1826,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucy,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Slack,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  April  23rd,  1839,  aged  85  years. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  William  Slack,  who  died  Oct.  17th, 
1769,  in  the  53rd  year  of  her  age.  Husband  and  children,  as  you  pass 
by,  see  first  of  the  family  here  doth  lie,  If  even  more  shall  come  to  thee, 
prepare  for  death  to  follow  me. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Slack,  who  died  July  14th,  1776,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slack,  who  died  Jan.  ye  23rd,  1776,  in  the 
23rd,  year  of  his  age. 
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Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Miner,  who  departed  this  life,  Dec. 
13th,  1815,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucy,  wife  of  Charles  Miner,  who  departed 
this  life,  May  30th,  1813,  aged  31  years. 

William  Miner,  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Miner,  who  died  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Nov.  1830. 

William,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Slack,  died  Dec.  5th,  1790,  aged 
3  years. 


THE  JOHN  WHEELER  GRAVEYARD 

This  old  yard  is  now  in  the  woods  at  the  right  side  of  the  old  Turn¬ 
pike  (driving  west)  not  far  from  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  home  of 
Maurice  Main  fromerly  known  as  the  John  D.  Wheeler  farm.  Before 
you  get  to  the  house  occupied  by  Warren  Wheeler,  a  pair  of  bars  at 
the  right  lead  into  the  lot  where  on  a  little  rise  of  ground  are  found 
these  eight  graves. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  who  died  Jan.  27th,  1795,  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Wheeler,  who  died  June  14th,  1840,  aged  74 
years.  Oh  death  where  is  thy  sting,  Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory? 

In  memory  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  who  died  Jan.  7th,  1837,  aged  35  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Erastus  Wheeler,  who  died  Sept.  27th,  1831,  aged  35 
years. 

In  memory  of  Ann  B.  Wheeler,  relict  of  Capt.  John  Wheeler,  who 
died  April  17th,  1842,  aged  72  years.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

Ann  W.,  wife  of  William  S.  Wells,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Keturah  Hull,  died  July  14th,  1842,  aged  41  years. 
Death  finds  no  tie  too  strong  for  him  to  break. 

In  memory  of  Jeremiah  Hull,  who  died  Sept.  2nd,  1824,  aged  52  yrs. 

In  memory  of  Cyrus  W.  Hull,  who  died  Oct.  13th,  1820,  aged  18  yrs. 

HEMPSTEAD  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  about  one  and  three  quarters  miles  north  of 
Old  Mystic,  on  the  Lantern  Hill  road  at  the  left  in  an  open  field. 

On  an  old  brown  stone  is  this — In  memory  of  Robert  Hempstead,  who 
died  May  7th,  1834,  AE  88. 

In  memory  of  Anna,  wife  of  Robert  Hempstead,  who  died  Jan.  22nd, 
1841,  aged  96  years. 

- ,son  of  Daniel  and  Nabby  Hempstead,  died  Dec. - ,aged 

2  years,  1  month  and  5  days. 

This  is  a  marble  stone  with  willows.  In  memory  of  Richard  Hemp¬ 
stead,  who  died  April  16th,  1836,  aged  46  years. 

Lucy  Briggs,  widow  of  Richard  Hempstead,  died  Nov.  25th,  1880, 
aged  87  years  and  8  months. 

In  memory  of  Emmelia  Hempstead,  wife  of  Richard  Hempstead,  who 
died  April  16th,  1819,  aged  24  years. 

Thomas  H.,  son  of  Richard  and  Emmelia  Hempstead,  who  died  March 
10th,  1819,  aged  3  months  and  20  days. 
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An  infant  daughter  of  Richard  and  Lucy  Hempstead,  died  July  17th, 

1824. 

On  brown  stone — In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hempstead,  who  died 
June  10th,  1827,  aged  79  years. 

In  memory  of  Lucy,  wife  of  Samuel  Hempstead,  who  died  Feb.  22, 
1836,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  widow  of  Ashor  Brown,  who  died  Dec.  14th, 
1848,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 

Hannah  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sally  Brown,  died  Sept.  19th, 

1825,  aged  3  years  and  8  months. 

HINCKLEY  AND  PALMER  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  at  the  north  of  the  road  near  the  brow  of 
Hinckley  Hill,  in  the  field. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  Palmer,  who  died  April  9th,  1836,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age.  Farewell  my  wife  and  children  all,  prepare  to  go  when 
Jesus  calls,  for  I  am  gone,  my  spirit’s  fled,  and  I  am  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

On  a  white  marble  stone  with  willow  and  urn.  In  memory  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Palmer,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  she  died  Jan.  6th,  1805, 
aged  46  years.  Epitaph  is  not  legible. 

Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Palmer,  was 
drowned  in  Pawcatuck  river  April  20th,  1807,  aged  15  years. 

James,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Palmer,  died  June  4th,  1793,  aged 
2  years  and  8  months. 

Lucy,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Palmer,  died  May  8th,  1833, 
aged  50.  Lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Abel  Hinckley,  who  died  March  20th,  1818,  aged 
75  years. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Hinckley,  wife  of  Mr.  Abel  Hinckley,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Oct.  16th,  1806,  in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age,. 

Benjamin  F.  Pendleton,  died  March  25th,  1842,  aged  40  years  . 

THE  OLIVER  DENISON  YARD 

This  small  yard  situated  not  far  from  the  Denison  Homestead,  on 
land  owned  by  Oliver  Denison  in  1873,  formerly  the  property  of  his 
great-great-great  grandfather,  Capt.  George  Denison.  It  was  only  a 
small  yard  with  nine  graves,  several  of  them  have  been  taken  up  and 
carried  to  Elm  Grove  cemetary  at  Mystic.  Those  that  were  buried 
there  are  the  following. 

In  memory  of  Justin  W.  Denison,  who  died  Dec.  13th,  1839,  aged  49 
years. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Oliver  Denison,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  14th, 
1817,  aged  59  years.  In  memory  of  Martha,  widow  of  Oliver  Denison, 
who  died  Aug.  20th,  1855,  aged  93  years. 

In  memory  of  Maria,  wife  of  Justen  Denison,  who  died  Aug.  2nd, 
1839,  aged  45  years. 

In  memory  of  Elam  W.  Denison,  who  died  Feb.  7th,  1823,  aged  29 
years. 
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George  A.,  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Denison,  died  Sept.  22nd, 
1843,  aged  6  months  and  18  days.  Happy  infant  early  blest,  rest  in 
peaceful  slumber  rest. 

In  memory  of  Luke  P.  Denison,  who  died  July  6th,  1833,  in  his  36th 
year. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Denison,  who  died  Oct.  13th,  1823,  in  his 
19th  year. 

Elam,  son  of  Elam  and  Clarissa  Denison,  died  Dec.  21st,  1824,  aged 
2  years. 

SMALL  YARD  ON  WEST  BANK  OF  QUAIMBAUG  COVE 

In  memory  of  Henrietta,  widow  of  Elisha  Baker,  who  died  Oct.  26, 
1853,  aged  74  years. 

In  memory  of  Eisha  Baker,  who  died  Nov.  16,  1828,  aged  51.  - 

— also  shall  rest  in  hope. 

In  memory  of  Betsey,  wife  of  Robert  Denison,  who  died  Nov.  15, 
1845,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Etherlinda,  wife  of  Dea.  Samuel  Langworthy,  who 
died  Nov.  20,  1835,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  The  tender  parent 
waits  nor  mourns  her’  loss  nor  labors  more  to  bear  life’s  heavy  load. 
The  anxious  soul  released  from  pain  to  rest,  has  found  her  home,  her 
children,  and  her  God. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Bartholmew  Hedden,  who 
departed  this  life  July  16th,  1837,  aged  65  years.  She  now  has  reached 
that  peaceful  shore,  where  stormy  billows  rage  no  more,  and  could  she 
speak  to  you,  she’d  say:  Weep  not  o’er  my  breathless  clay. 

MATTERSON  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  near  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mell. 
Enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  at  the  left  of  the  highway  driving  north. 

Frances  A.,  wife  of  Robert  R.  Matterson,  died  July  11,  1847,  aged  21 
years,  4  months  and  13  days.  Dear  sister  thou  art  gone,  thy  body  lies 
beneath  the  sod,  but  thou  hast  reached  that  happy  home,  prepared  for 
thee  by  thy  God. 

Harriet  S.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Olive  Wheeler,  died  June  18,  1834, 
aged  17  years. 

Isaac  Wheeler,  died  May  11,  1856,  aged  88  years. 

Olive,  wife  of  Isaac  Wheeler,  died  Dec.  8,  1873,  aged  88  years,  3 
months  and  11  days. 

Mary  A.  Wheeler,  born  Nov.  19,  1820,  died  Sept.  25,  1903. 

Thomas  W.,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Emily  M.  Holmes,  died  March  14, 
1842,  AE  5  months  and  2  days.  Fare  thee  well,  sweet  bud  of  beauty, 
stainless  spirit,  fare  thee  well,  thou  wert  too  pure  and  lovely  in  a  world 
like  this  to  dwell. 

RICHMOND  YARD 

This  yard  is  very  near  the  Borough  of  Stonington,  nearly  opposite 
the  residence  of  Capt.  Edward  Darrell. 

On  the  monument  are  inscribed  these  words — When  Rhode  Island  by 
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her  legislation  from  1844  to  1850,  repudiated  her  Revolutionary  debt, 
Dr.  Richmond  removed  from  that  state  to  this  Borough,  and  selected 
this  as  his  family  Burial  place,  unwilling  that  the  remains  of  himself 
and  his  family  should  be  disgraced  by  being  a  part  of  the  common 
earth  of  a  repudiating  state. — Stonington,  June  1850. 

Dr.  John  W.  Richmond,  born  Sept.  25,  1775,  died  March  4,  1857. 

Henrietta  Richmond,  wife  of  Dr.  John  W.  Richmond,  born  Nov  29, 
1782,  died  July  17,  1849. 

John  R.  Richmond,  born  March  8th,  1816,  died  Aug.  8th,  1868. 

THE  BENNET  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  at  the  left  of  the  road  from  Old  Mystic  to  North 
Stonington,  two  miles  north  of  Old  Mystic,  and  two  thirds  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  fork  which  bears  to  the  left. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dea.  Elisha  Bennet,  who  died  March  10, 
1834,  aged  81. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Esther,  wife  of  Dea.  Elisha  Bennet,  who 
died  Oct.  25,  1830,  aged  79. 

Elisha  Bennet,  is  dead  March  17,  1845,  aged  69  years. 

Smith  Bennet,  died  Jan.  26,  1847,  aged  31  years. 

George  W.  Bennet,  born  Sept.  1,  1809,  died  April  27,  1887. 

Eunice,  wife  of  Elisha  Bennet,  died  July  19,  1871,  aged  93  years  and 
2  months.  , 

John  Bennet,  died  June  25,  1879,  aged  94  years,  3  months  and  15 
days. 

Sally,  wife  of  John  Bennet,  died  Feb.  27,  1857,  aged  76  years. 

In  memory  of  Elisha  Frink,  who  died  Sept.  22,  1860,  aged  78  years. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frink,  consort  of  Mr.  Elisha  Frink,  who  died 
Oct.  23,  1827,  aged  35  years. 

Joseph  Tift,  died  March  19,  1845,  aged  73  years. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  wife  of  Joseph  Tift,  who  died  June  8,  1857, 
aged  82  years. 

George  C.  Brown,  1835 — 1916,  his  wife  Martha  J.  Brown,  1840 — 
1915. 

Their  son,  Wayland  H.  Brown,  1875 — 1910. 

Eunice  Smith,  wife  of  Elisha  Bennet,  may  20th,  1778, — July  19th, 
1871. 

ROBINSON  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  cement  road  about  two 
miles  from  Westerly  to  Stonington,  near  the  old  James  Babcock  house 
built  in  1740.  A  gate  at  the  left  of  the  highway  leads  to  the  house. 

The  gravestones  of  Nathaniel  Robinson,  and  his  wife  Sabra  Robinson, 
apparently  have  been  removed,  as  well  as  their  bodies.  A  footstone 
marked  N.  R.  still  stands  marking  the  spot  where  the  body  once  rested. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joshua  Robinson,  who  died  June  23,  1838, 
aged  71  years.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Forgive 
blest  friend,  the  tributary  tear,  that  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like 
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this,  forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here,  and  stay’d  thy 
progress  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  Dudley  B.  Robinson,  who  died  at  Callao, 
South  America,  April  17,  1833,  aged  35  years  . 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Robinson,  wife  of  Joshua  Robinson,  who  died 
March  27th,  1806,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age.  The  sweet  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  just,  shall  flourish  tho  they  sleep  in  dust. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Elihu  Babcock,  who  died  April  19,  1822,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Elihu  Babcock,  who  died  Sept.  1st, 
1819,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

Lucy,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sabra  Robinson,  died  Sept.  9,  1845, 
aged  20  years. 

Sarah*  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan  B.  Grant,  and  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Sabra  Robinson,  died  June  13,  1853,  aged  22  years  and 
26  days.  A  devoted  wife,  a  dutiful  daughter  and  an  exemplary  Chris¬ 
tian,  she  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  died 
with  a  full  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Peace  to 
thy  ashes. 


THE  STATES  YARD 

The  road  that  leads  to  Norwich  from  Westerly,  runs  past  where  the 
old  States  house  used  to  stand,  about  a  mile  out  of  Westerly,  and  quite 
near  was  the  States  burying  ground  where  marks  of  vandalism  are 
plainly  seen.  Many  of  the  stones  are  old  and  brown  with  weeping  wil¬ 
lows  depicted  on  them. 

In  memory  of  Cynthia  States,  wife  of  Adam  States,  who  died  March 
29,  1825,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Esther  States,  wife  of  Adam  States,  who  died  Feb.  ye 
2nd,  A.D.  1787,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Adam  States,  who  died  March  1st,  1826,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary  States,  wife  of  Adam  States,  who  died  Nov.  15th, 
A.D.  1788,  in  the  27th  year  of  he  rage. 

In  memory  of  John  Pendleton,  who  died  Nov.  11th,  A.D.  1786,  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  James  Noyes,  who  died  March  10th,  A.  D.  1806,  in  the 
83rd  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Margaret  Noyes,  wife  of  James  Noyes,  who  died  July 
13th,  A.D.  1804,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Margaret  Noyes,  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret 
Noyes,  who  died  July  5th,  A.D.  1777,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Noyes,  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  Noyes, 
who  died  Oct.  15th,  1784,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. 

Adam  States,  died  Jan.  12,  1864,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  I 
sought  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears. 

Fanny,  wife  of  Adam  States,  died  Aug.  21st,  1861,  in  the  80th  year  of 
her  age.  Her  troubled  breast  with  fears  oppressed,  her  God  through 
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Christ  to  find, He  showed  His  Grace,  His  promised  rest,  then  cheerful 
she  resigned. 

Lucy  Ann  States,  died  July  23rd,  1878,  aged  67  years. 

Charles  P.  States,  died  Nov.  7th,  1889,  aged  79  years,  7  months. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  M.  States  ,who  died  April  23rd,  1837,  aged  19 
years.  She  has  now  reached  that  peaceful  shore,  where  stormy  billows 
rage  no  more,  and  could  she  speak  to  you,  she’d  say,  Oh  weep  not  o’er 
my  breathless  clay. 

In  memory  of  Eliza  R.  States,  who  died  Dec.  9,  1828,  aged  21. 

In  memory  of  James  N.  States,  who  died  Oct,  29,  1833,  aged  25  yrs. 

Also  William  States,  who  was  lost  at  sea,  Sept.  8th,  1832,  aged  29  yrs. 
Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh. 

In  memory  of  Ichabod  B.  States,  who  died  May  20,  1841,  aged  49  yrs. 

Died  Sept.  11th,  1828,  Robert  Brown,  son  of  John  P.  and  Sabinah  H. 
States,  aged  11  months. 

In  memory  of  Coddington  States,  who  died  June  29th,  1828,  aged  31. 

Noyes  States,  late  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  died  March  18,  1819,  AE  38. 
There’s  a  God  who  reigns  above,  full  of  pity  and  of  love.  Prepare  my 
friends,  make  no  delay,  for  sudden  death  called  me  away. 

Wm.  Hyde,  son  of  John  P.  and  Sabinah  H.  States,  died  May  2,  184- 
aged  1  year. 

Henry  Franklin,  son  of  Gilbert  H.  and  Betsey  States,  died  Ja^.  27, j 
1831,  aged  7  months. 

This  stone  is  broken  and  defaced.  Stat„  Sept.  25, . aged  5  months 

and  19  days. 

This  stone  is  broken  in  fragments.  Harriet,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
Fanny  States,  died  Feb.  3rd,  1821,  aged  1  year. 

SMALL  BENNET  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  about  two  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Old  Mys¬ 
tic  on  the  road  to  Lantern  Hill,  on  land  owned  by  the  Bennet  family. 
In  memory  of  Mr.  Aaron  Bennett,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1827,  aged  79  yrs. 
Jesus  has  called  my  spirit  home.  I  could  no  longer  stay,  my  soul  I 
trust  with  animation,  until  an  endless  day. 

Jesse,  son  of  Aaron  and  Lucy  Bennet,  died  Sept.  1st,  1829,  aged  23. 
Jane  E.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Lucy  Bennet,  died  Oct.  4,  1832,  aged 
22. 

In  memory  of  Abigail,  wife  of  Aaron  Bennet,  who  died  June  20,  1846, 
aged  86  years. 

Sala  W.,  son  of  William  and  Huldah  Bennett,  died  Oct.  17,  1839,  aged 
18  years. 

Huldah,  wife  of  William  Bennett,  died  Aug.  12,  1842,  in  the  44th  year 
of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  John,  son  of  Aaron  and  Lucy  Bennett,  who  died  Oct. 
19th,  1819,  aged  6  years. 

Sala,  son  of  Aaron  and  Lucy  Bennett,  died  April  9,  1824,  aged  27. 
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PENDLETON  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  east  of  the  home  of  Eugene  Edwards.  Years 
ago  a  Pendleton  family  lived  below  here,  on  this  cross  road. 

In  memory  of  Abel  Pendleton,  who  died  March  23,  1863,  in  the  98th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Abby,  wife  of  Abel  Pendleton,  who  died  July  -26th, 
1844,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Mary  Ann  B.,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Abby  Pendleton, 
who  died  Sept.  5th,  1833,  aged  19  years  and  8  months.  Let  weeping 
virtues  mourn  around  thy  tomb,  and  meeting  pity,  wait  thy  early  doom, 
though  here  alas,  thy  life’s  short  circuit  end,  thou  best  of  daughters, 
sisters  and  of  friend. 


WHITTLESEY  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Frink,  south 
of  his  house  on  the  Old  Turnpike  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Old  Mystic. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Whittlesey,  who  died  Aug.  8,  1846,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Polly,  widow  of  Thomas  Whittlesey,  who  died  Feb.  6, 
1847,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

A  double  stone.  Maria  Tift,  born  1805,  died  1879.  Joseph  Tift,  born 
1803,  died  1865. 

A  grave  but  with  no  markers,  of  Daniel  Tift,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Maria  Tift,  who  was  buried  Dec.  25th,  1922,  aged  80. 

BROWN  OR  COGSWELL  MINER  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  west  of  the  old  Randall  house  recently  renova¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Perry  of  Westerly.  The  old  Miner  house 
was  burned  a  number  of  years  ago. 

In  memory  of  Prentice  Brown,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1841,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  That  glorious  hour,  that  dreadful  day,  wipes  the  re¬ 
proach  of  saints  away,  and  cleans  the  honor  of  Thy  word,  awake,  our 
souls  and  bless  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Lucy,  wife  of  Prentice  Brown,  who  died  Sept.  21,  1841, 
in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age.  Give  me  one  kind  assuring  word,  to  sink 
my  fears  again,  and  cheerfully  my  soul  shall  wait  her  three  score  years 
and  ten. 


BURDICK  AND  FRINK  YARD 

This  small  lot  is  on  the  old  Betsey  Kenyon  farm,  situated  beyond  the 
Col.  William  Randall  place  owned  by  John  Miner  in  1920.  You  follow 
up  the  path  to  the  barn  and  go  beyond  till  you  find  the  two  graves 
given  here. 

In  memory  of  Christopher  Burdick,  who  departed  this  life  May  22, 
1847,  aged  78  years. 

John  Frink,  1753. 
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SMALL  STANTON  YARD 

This  yard  is  in  Pawcatuck  near  the  Charles  Randall  house  at  Pawca- 
tuck  Rock. 

In  memory  of  John  Stanton,  who  died  Nov.  30,  1838,  aged  72  years. 

Our  Mother,  Lucy  Peckham,  wife  of  John  Stanton,  died  1857,  aged 
75  years. 

Samuel  Stanton,  died  Aug.  23,  1860,  aged  82  years. 

Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Stanton,  died  Aug.  17,  1860,  aged  85  years. 

Charles  C.,  son  of  John  and  Lucy  Stanton,  died  Nov.  16,  1857,  aged 
33  years  and  11  months.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  set  thine  house  in  or¬ 
der,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live. 

David  W.  Stanton,  died  Sept.  23,  1898,  aged  75  years. 

Mother,  Rebecca  W.  Stanton,  wife  of  John  D.  Brown,  Sept.  1815,  Oct. 
7,  1904. 

Caroline  Bent,  wife  of  Perry  Hazzard,  died  April  8,  1908,  aged  88  yrs. 

BRADFORD  AND  DICKENS  YARD 

This  yard  is  situated  near  where  the  old  Bradford  house  used  to  stand 
in  Lower  Pawcatuck,  quite  near  the  public  highway. 

Capt.  Hezekiah  Dickens,  July  4,  1811 — Jan.  20,  1889. 

His  wife,  Mary  Lewis,  Dec.  17,  1806 — Dec.  17,  1881. 

Elizabeth  Dickens,  wife  of  William  S.  Robinson,  Dec.  1,  1838 — March 
25,  1895. 

William  S.  Robinson,  Feb.  14,  1835 — April  26,  1908. 

William  A.  Robinson,  Oct.  10,  1861 — Oct.  25,  1899. 

Charlie,  son  of  W.  S.  and  E.  Robinson,  died  March  23,  1865. 

Hezekiah,  son  of  Amos  H.  and  Sarah  F.  Dickens,  died  Jan.  21,  1881, 
aged  2  years  and  8  months. 

COLORED — Cuff  Stanton,  died  March  19,  1846,  aged  92  years.  We 
believe  he  was  a  Christian. 

My  Father  and  Mother,  Stephen  Gardner,  died  1825,  aged  66  years. 
Peggy  Gardner,  aged  99  years. 

In  memory  of  Anna,  ye  daughter  of  Robert  and  Anna  Stanton,  died 
March  ye  26,  1744,  aged  2  months. 

James  A.  Dickens,  died  May  29,  1868,  aged  60  years  . 

Susan  Dickens,  widow  of  Gilbert  Collins,  died  Feb.  29,  1892,  aged 
95  years  and  5  months. 

Capt.  Truston  Dickens,  died  Sept.  18,  1832,  aged  71  years. 

Martha  Wilcox,  his  wife,  died  Feb.  13,  1840,  aged  79  years. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Capt.  Amos  Dickens,  who  died 
Sept.  7th,  1834,  aged  55  years. 

Also  Capt.  Amos  Dickens,  who  was  lost  at  sea  Dec.  1811,  aged  27 
years. 

In  memory  of  Amos  Dickens,  who  died  Aug.  11,  1829,  aged  22  years, 
2  months  and  7  days. 

In  memory  of  Sally  P.,  widow  of  Joshua  D.  Brown,  who  died  at  Vol- 
nez,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1856,  aged  53  years,  1  month  and  20 
days.  I  left  my  fond  home  without  grief  or  a  sigh,  to  my  friends  my 
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expectations  were  high,  but  sickness  and  death  all  cast  a  gloom,  to  Je¬ 
sus  I  yielded  and  slept  in  the  tomb. 

Joshua  Brown,  died  April  2,  1853,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  Could 
grateful  love  recall  thy  fleeting  breath,  or  fond  affection  sooth  relent¬ 
less  death,  then  had  this  stone  ne’er  drained  a  widows  tear,  or  read  a 
thoughtless  man,  a  lesson  here. 

In  memory  of  Martha,  relict  of  William  S.  Bradford,  who  died  May 
29,  1841,  aged  52  years  . 

In  memory  of  William  S.  Bradford,  who  died  April  26,  1835,  aged  47 
years.  We  will  not  weep  for  thee  Father,  for  thou  art  happy  now, 
the  blessed  sight  of  Heaven  shines  sweetly  on  thy  brow. 

In  memory  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  and  Lois  Bradford,  who 
died  Aug.  4,  1847,  aged  41  years.  Yet  again  I  hope  to  meet  thee,  when 
the  day  of  life  is  fled,  when  in  Heaven,  with  joy  to  greet  thee,  where  no 
farewell  tear  is  shed. 

Abby  Ann,  wife  of  Alexander  Bradford,  died  April  10,  1835,  in  her 
20th  year. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  and  Abby  Ann  Bradford,  died  Sept.  25, 
1837,  aged  1  year,  9  months  and  29  days. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  daughter  of  Alex  Bradford,  who  died  April 
27,  1813,  aged  22. 

In  memory  of  Alexander  Bradford  ,who  died  July  28,  1827,  aged  66 
years. 

In  memory  of  Lois,  widow  of  Alexander  Bradford,  who  died  Feb. 
19,  1850,  aged  93  years,  11  months  and  18  days. 

John  E.,  son  of  William  and  Rhoda  Dodge,  died  Nov.  8,  1834,  aged 
2  months  and  6  days.  Sleep  on  sweet  babe,  and  take  thy  rest,  God 
called  thee  home,  He  thought  it  best. 

William,  son  of  William  B.  and  Rhoda  D.  Dodge,  died  Oct.  10,  1836, 
aged  5  months  and  5  days.  Happy  innocent,  I  fell  like  a  flower  before 
the  reaper,  weep  not  if  thou  lov’st  me,  as  I  am  happier  than  the  weeper. 

THE  BABCOCK  YARD 

The  Babcock  yard  is  situated  on  the  lower  Pawcatuck  road  from 
Westerly  to  Pawcatuck,  near  the  old  Paul  Babcock  house. 

In  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Babcock,  a  native  of  this  town, 
who  died  of  yellow  fever,  July  21,  1829,  on  a  homeward  passage  from 
New  Orleans,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His  faith  abounding  in 
charity  has  left  to  his  family  and  friends  the  blessed  hope,  that  when 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  His  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality 
through  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  life. 

To  the  memory  of  Joshua,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Maria  Babcock, 
born  the  18th  of  Feb.  1820,  died  Dec.  1st,  1821.  And  He  took  them  up 
in  his  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them. — Mark  10-16. 

James  Milnor,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Maria  Babcock,  born  Sept.  10, 
1826,  died  Feb.  26,  1827. 

A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Joshua,  son  of  Col. 
Henry  and  Mary  Babcock,  who  was  born  Oct.  25,  1772,  and  was  lost 
at  sea,  on  a  voyage  from  Havana  to  Hamburg,  in  ye  year  1798  .  Also 
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Joshua,  son  of  Maj.  Paul  and  Nancy  Babcock,  who  was  born  Nov.  10, 
1796,  and  died  in  New  Orleans,  Sept.  1,  1818. 

Anne  Smith,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne  C.  Babcock,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  born  Nov.  26,  1826,  died  1827.  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hea¬ 
ven. 

In  memory  of  Samuel  Moltby,  of  Salem,  State  of  New  York,  who  died 
Jan.  25th,  1807,  aged  28  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucy,  relict  of  Maj.  Paul  Babcock,  born 
March  10,  1784,  died  Feb.  8,  1846.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven 
saying  unto  me  :  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Hannah  S.,  daughter  of  Paul  and  Lucy  Babcock,  who 
died  Aug.  8,  1829,  aged  3  years  and  2  months. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bell,  who  died  Sept.  19,  1831,  aged  89 
years  and  7  months. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  D.  P.  Taylor,  son  of  Mr.  Ichabod  and  Abby  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  died  Jan.  1st,  1806. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Henry  Babcock,  who  was  born  May 
25,  1736,  and  died  Oct.  7th,  1800,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Babcock, 
who  was  born  May  20,  1749,  and  died  April  19,  1819.  Let  each  one  ask 
of  himself,  Am  I  prepared,  should  I  be  called  to  die. 

Mary  Ann,  wife  of  David  A.  Sherman,  of  New  Haven,  and  daughter 
of  Paul  and  Nancy  Babcock,  died  Aug.  3,  1815,  aged  23. 

Nancy  B.,  wife  of  William  R.  Palmer,  and  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Nancy  Babcock,  born  March  5th,  1802,  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1845. 

On  a  large  white  marble  stone  with  willow  tree  and  urn.  In  memory 
of  Mrs.  Nancy  Babcock,  wife  of  Maj.  Paul  Babcock,  who  died  Nov.  1st, 
1803,  aged  36  years,  1  month  and  2  days.  Sleep  on  dear  friend,  till  the 
last  morn  shall  come,  when  Christ  shall  summon  all  His  children  home, 
then  may  we  meet  in  realms  of  joy  above,  and  join  in  bands  of  everlast¬ 
ing  love. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Paul  Babcock,  who  departed  this  life, 
May  14,  1839,  aged  71  years.  Be  ye  also  ready. 

Dudley  Babcock,  born  Jan.  7th,  1770,  died  July  28th,  1850. 

Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Ann  Babcock,  died  March  28th, 
1832,  aged  13  years. 

In  memory  of  Edwin,  son  of  Dudley  and  Nancy  Babcock,  who  died  at 
New  York,  Nov.  21st,  1828,  aged  18  years  and  5  months. 

Eliza  Palmer,  daughter  of  J.  and  A.  E.  Leeds  of  New  Orleans,  born 
Oct.  29,  1837,  died  Oct.  17,  1839.  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  town,  which  show  where  Indians 
were  buried,  one  below  the  old  York  place,  now  owned  by  the  artist, 
Peter  Marcus.  Another  nearly  opposite  the  new  house  of  Gustave 
Peuke,  and  still  another  on  the  road  from  Westerly  to  North  Stoning- 
ton  when  you  come  to  a  spot  where  you  get  a  fine  view  of  the  village 
of  White  Rock,  lying  at  the  right.  On  that  sloping  hillside,  are  found  a 
number  of  small  common  field  stones,  only  one  bearing  an  inscription, 
and  that  one  almost  illegible,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others  without 
any  marks  to  be  seen. 
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On  the  land  belonging  to  the  Stonington  Home  for  the  town,  is  a  plot 
of  land  where  some  who  have  died  there  are  buried. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  Samuel  Frink,  died  at  his  home  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  the  home  of  Frank  Babonas,  he  elected  to  be  buried  on  his 
land,  near  his  home,  and  his  gravestone  was  thus  inscribed. 

Samuel  Frink  Esq.  died  July  2nd,  1866,  aged  78  years.  Our  worthy 
friend,  farewell,  the  rest  may  be  ours  , which  thou  hast  won.  For  who 
alas!  can  tell  how  long  or  short,  the  race  he  has  to  run,  O  let  us  bear 
the  burden  of  our  day,  till  to  the  parting  spirit  we  can  say,  Our  work 
on  earth  has  well  been  done. 
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